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“THERE'S a product... that LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE... 
I have never used a dentifrice that made my teeth feel and look so 
clean. And in my business that’s important!” Ken M aynard 


He could afford $25 
for his tooth paste 


... he pays 25¢ 


NCE again you find a man accustomed to 
every luxury using, by choice, this denti- 
frice which costs him but 25¢. 

Once again you find a man whose profession 
demands sound and attractive teeth, using Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. 

What’s the reason? Better results, nothing 
more. Millions of people have found. that 
Listerine Tooth Paste is amazingly superior. 
If you haven’t tried it, do so now. 

See how thoroughly it cleans teeth. See how 
it sweeps away ugly discolorations. See the 
brilliant lustre and gleam it imparts to the 
teeth. Note that wonderful feeling of mouth 
freshness and invigoration that follows its use. 
Give it a trial now. Your druggist will supply 
you. LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ken Maynard’s plane. It is the 
land type, completely equipped for 
camping and hunting. The star re- 
cently explored Central America and 
spent all but two nights aboard. 


Ken Maynard and his famous horse, 
Palomino, taken at the Maynard ranch in 
the San Fernando Valley, California. 


In his motors as in his tooth paste, the film star 
likes speed and efficiency. His two Packards 
and Chevrolet are here shown. 


REGULAR SIZE - 25¢ 
DOUBLE SIZE - 40¢ 


Few men are as dear to 
the hearts of American 
children as Ken May- 
nard, “the spokesman of 
the outdoors.” His ad- 
mirers. are legion and 
his popularity continues 
from year to year. 


Ff: 


In his sturdy cruising yawl, “Nymph,” SE 


Maynard cruises the Pacific, or takes a N 
week-end sail to Catalina Island. 
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Nec can reach me by telephone” 
... you say it casually, but there 
is assurance in your voice. For 
you can depend on telephone 
service. You call a number and 
a voice answers—across the street 
or across a continent. It’s so easy 
to do — you have been doing it 
for years. Use has dimmed the 
wonder of the telephone. 

Yet the wonder grows — there 
is no ending to telephone prog- 
ress. Service is quicker, clearer 
and more accurate. Improvements 
are made each year. Things once 
thought impossible are now ac- 
complished fact. Tomorrow will 
see still greater achievement. 

That is the pioneering spirit of 
American enterprise. American 
initiative and American resource- 
fulness have given this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 

Obviously this did not just hap- 
pen. It has been brought about 
by the development of the Bell 
System over the past half-century. 
Time has proved the rightness of 
its plan of operation. Quick, de- 
pendable, universal service makes 
it possible for you to talk to al- 
most every one, everywhere, and 
to say confidently —“You can 
reach me by telephone.” 


Ten years ago it took, on the average, 20 

minutes to put through a long distance 

call between New York and San Francisco. 

Today it takes less than 2 minutes. The 

cost of a daytime station-to-station call be- 

tween these points is now 45% less than 
in 1926, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Moose EYES need more light for studying, 
reading and other close work than middle- 
age or mature eyes. For the strain of using 
eyes in poor lighting can affect not only the 
eyes but the entire nervous system. That’s 
why it is so important to provide young eyes 


with good light... light from good bulbs 
that stay brighter longer. The General Electric 
monogram on a bulb is your assurance 
of good light.. . of sight-saving light... at 
low cost. Edison Mazpa lamps now cost as 
little as 15¢... only 20¢ for the popular 100- 
watt size. Always ask for these good lamps 


by name... buy them by the carton. 


THE G-E “DIME” LAMP. The first real value in a 
10 cent lamp. Comes in the following sizes—60, 30, 15 
and 74 watts. It is marked like this GE 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“A Sweet-Running Motor 
is Music_to Me™ 
PAN 


CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH WALTER ZEPKE, AIRPLANE DEVELOPMENT, PHILADELPHIA 


“Developing Airplane 
Motors, I Know What an 
Engine Plymouth Has!” 


OR SEVEN YEARS, Walter Zepke has 
helped develop airplane motors. He rep- 
resents one of the great motor builders, at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

“Great engines are my study,” he says, 
“and I know this Plymouth engine is great 
... that’s why I bought it. 

“Aviation puts a premium on vibration- 
MR. ZEPKE knows engines! Plymouth’s Jess operation. So Plymouth’s Floating Pow- 
smooth power and economy sold him. er impressed me tremendously. As did the 
economy and power of the engine. 

“I saw that Plymouth is engineered and 
built for reliability . . . and I need a car I can 
count on. Then, too, I wanted real hydraulic 
brakes and a Safety-Steel body. Only Plym- 
outh had it all!” 

That’s the story we are getting from all 
over America. It’s easy to check up on it for 
yourself... just tell your Chrysler, Dodge or 
De Soto dealer that you want to try outa 
new Plymouth. He will arrange it for you. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


“GIVE ME PLYMOUTH’S 100% hydraulic 


” 


brakes for quick, safe stopping. 
— — 


“PLYMOUTH’S COMFORTABLE todrive... 
and itneverfailsmeonmyimportanttrips.” 


“FLOATING POWER ends vibration— 
impresses any airplane engine man.” 


Insist on the 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
G% TIME PAYMENT 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
You pay for credit accommodation only 
3g of 1% per month on your original un- 
paid balance. To arrive at your original 
unpaid balance: 1, Add cost of insurance 
to cost of car.* 2, Deduct down payment 
— cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 
*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH — INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


$510 


AND UP, LISTAT FACTORY, DETROIT ‘WHEREVER I GO peoplecommenton the size and beauty of my 1936 Plymouth. It’s adeluxe2-door 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA touring sedan...and nobody can say anything too good about a Plymouth to suit me. It’sa greatcar.”” 


PLYMOUTH catarcars 


Directory of Schools and Camps 


Southern States—Girls 


THERN SEMINAR [z 
sour JUNIOR COLLEGE L 


A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. | ing, Physical Education. Library Science, 


Accredited Junior College and 


Prepara- 
tory School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenery. Home life that of fine old Southern 

Music, Art, Expression, Dra- 
matic Art. Home Economics. Social Train- 


Journalism, and Secretarial Courses. 
The school is noted for its mental and physical 
health, All Sports. Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor 
nlight ‘swimming pool. 320 ft. veranda. 
eae leo Durham, brosn Box 969 
ri ee uri . 
Buena Vista, Virginia. ” i pi 


BRENA 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ACCREDITED. A. B. degree and Junior College diploma. Endowed. 
Music, Art, the Speech Arts and Dramatics. Physical Ed., Home Eco- 


nomics, Secretarial. Located foothills 


Blue Ridge mountains. Near Atlanta. 


4 Altitude 1250 ft. Noted for health. 350 acres. All outdoor sports. Patron- 


age 35 states. Attractive social life. 
Brenau, Box R-5, 


Saint Mary's School and Junior 


Episcopal. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
College priora 1 Piae Bile es oes 
college. Accredited by Southern Association., Special courses. 
All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. Catalogu 

A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Ward-Belmont 


Accredited Junior College and preparatory school, with special 
courses in music, art, expression, home economics, physical 
education, dancing, secretaryship. Impressive buildings. Pool. 
All sports—riding. Catalog. Henriette R. Bryan, Reg., 
Ward-Belmont, Box 104, Nashville, Tenn. 

Standard Junior College. In Shenan- 


Fairfax Hall 

doah Valley, near Skyline Drive. 4 
years accredited pagato, 2 years college and elective 
courses. Secretarial Science, Fine Arts. Outdoor, indoor pools, 
All sports—riding. Catalog. W. B. 8, A. 
Mrs. John Noble Maxwell, Registrar, Box 
Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


M., Pres., 
A, Park 


Catalogue address:— 
Gainesville, Ga. 


H r girls anı uni 
Greenbrier College Fogi and youne 
lege and four year preparatory. Founded 1812. In the 
Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial, Athletics and Social Training. Modern fire- 

roof dormitory, For catalogue, address French W. 
Thompson, D.D., Pres., Dept. A, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Blackstone College 


For girls and young women. 2 yrs. College, 4 yrs. High School. 
Diplomas in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Home Ec., Physical Ed. Near Richmond. Healthful climate. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Endowed. Total cost, $515. 
Blackstone College, Box A, Blackstone, Va. 


e 74th Year. Near Richmond. 
g Junior College and High 
iploma courses. ModernStudy-play 
Southern h le ieee 

thern home atmosphere. 
‘thur Kyl A.M., 


Central States—Girls 


Monticello College 
For girls. Accredited 2-year Junior College and 4-year High 
School. Devoted to Sound, Liberal Academic Training. Special 
work in Music, Art, the Dance, Typing and Riding. 300 beau- 
tiful acres—near St. Louis, ‘National Patronage. Catalog. 
George I. Rohrbough, M.A. ,Pres., Box M, Godfrey, Ii, 


Colleges and Universities : 


Lindenwood COLLEGE 


Confers A.B., B.S. and B.M. Degrees. Outstanding col- 
lege for women, preparing for leadership in civic and 
social life through modernized curriculum. Also 2-year 
Junior College. Vocational courses: journalism, teacher 
training, secretaryship, physical education, speech, ete, 
Music, art, Modern buildings on 138 acres, near St. Louis, 
All sports. 110th year. Write for catalog. 

J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., Box 936, St. Charles, Mo. 
ssa te amimni Bees on a 


RETER ste 


Maryland College for Women 


An established college of national patronage. Bachelor degrees, 
certificates. Journalism, Home Economics, Music, Kinder- 
arten Training, Speech, Secretarial, Fine Arts. Social life. 

ports. Riding. Near Baltimore. Catalog. 
Box A, Lutherville, Md. 


Teacher Training 


IONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


50th Year 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kinder- 
garten and elementary grades. Here is an opportunity for a col- 
lege education with a vocation. Excellent dormitory facilities. 
Athletics. Children’s demonstration school and observation cen- 
ters. Graduates assisted to positions. 95% of last June's class 
already placed. Intensive summer sessions begin June 19. Write 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 67-E, Evanston, Ill. 


Speech and Dramatic Art 


Alviene School of the Theatre 


(42nd year) Graduates:Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon,Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 
Comedy, Opera, Personal Development, Culture. Stock 
Theatre Training appearances while learning. For catalog write 

Sec’y Ely, 66 W 5 St., New York 


Frances Shimer 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Music, 
Art, Speech, Home Economics. 84th year. 12 modern build- 
ings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Outdoor sports. Rid- 
ing, golf, tennis. Inclusive fee, no extras. Catalog. 
Registrar, Box 156, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Art 


American Academy of Art 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Muking. Faculty of international 
reputation. Individual instruction. Summer Session begins 
June 29. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Dir., Dept. 356, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Layton School of Art 


Painting, Illustration, Sculpture; Advertisi: Industrial, 
Interior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions. 17th year. Non-profit. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 36 Layton Art 
Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Fine Arts—Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for profit. 
Low tuition. Six weeks Summer School June 29-Aug. 8. Bul- 
letin on request. 

Dept. A. M., The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Co-Educational 


RIDER COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Rivze Plan saves time and expense. Trains busi- 
ness executives, expert accountants, outstanding se 
retaries and efficient commercial teachers. Depa: 
ment of Journalism. Bachelor degrees. 1500 students 
annually. Dormitories. Fraternities. Sororities. Ath- 
letics. Coed. Summer sessions. Efficient placement 
service. 72nd year. Catalog and Rider Plan on 
request. Secretary, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N.J. 


New England States—Girls 
Lasell Junior College 


For young women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses 
for High School graduates. Academic, Home Economics, Sec- 
retarial, Art, Music, College Preparatory. Separate Junior 
School. Sports. Catalogs. Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Pres., 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY 


HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for 


Teaching and Directing as well as for 


Teachers’ Summer Course, July 6th to August 14th. 
For Catalog address the Secretary, Room 266-E, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Ra Directory of Schools Continued on Page 8 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Acting. 


Special Schools 
You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. Noobligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 454, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business and Secretarial 


Strayer College 

Courses in Secretarial Science; Accounting and Business 

Administration leading to B. C. S. and M. C. S. degress. Co- 

educational. Washington offers superior employment oppor- 

tunities for Strayer graduates. For catalog, address 
Secretary, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


. Write for catalog. 
156 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Physical Education 


Sargent College 

of Physical Education—Physical Therapy, of Boston Uni- 
versity. 55th yr. 4 years high school required, 4-year course 
leads to B.S. in Physical Education. Unusual camp instruction. 
Catalog. Ernst Hermann, Dean, 40 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Camps for Boys 
Culver Summer Schools 


if desired. Naval or Cavalry 
Specify catalog desired. 52 Lake Shore Way, Culver, Ind. 


New England States—Boys 


Tilton School For Boys &sghoolot sturdy 


traditions emp! 

sizing true education which brings the growing boy into man- 
hood. Graduates now doing successful work in 52 colleges. Full 
program of athletes or eray boy vhs special emphasis on 
winter sports. Write when requesting information, Johm 
F.Thompson, Dir.ofAdm.,52 SchoolSt., Tilton, N.H. 


Middle Atlantic States—Boys 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Half a century of accomplishment, Accredited. Small classes. 
Boys taught how to study. Sixth grade through college pre- 
paratory. Graduates in 40 colleges. Business studies. Summer 
session. Near Trenton. Athletics. Catalog. 

Registrar, Box 15, Bordentown, N. J. 


Carson Long Institute 

Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Character building supreme, 


Rates $500.00. Write for catalog. 
Box 10, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
P d d . Specializesin preparing boys for college. 302grad- 
CAAIE jates in last five years have entered such colleges 
as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres. 15 modern 
buildings, Junior school. All sports for all. School golf course. 
Summer session. 71st year. Write for catalog. Wilbour E. 
Saunders, Headmaster, Box 5-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


Perkiomen 


ards of training for all students. Boys carefully selected for 
admission. Ages 12 to 20. New, modern buildings and equip- 
ment. All sports, golf, archery. Infantry and Cavalry 
R.O. T.C., Band. Catalog: Commandant, Wayne, Pa. 


Vocational and Professional 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical engineering. Fundamentals of refrigeration, air- 
conditioning, electronics. One-year basic, intensive course for 
men of limited time. Theory and practice combined. Approved 


by educators, endorsed by industry. 44th year, Bliss men 
succeed. Catalog. 225 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


IESE 


LEARN 


Training includes all 
phases of Diesel En- 

ines, Fuel Injection, 
Ges! es, Butane 

ines, ‘ropane. 

Natural Gas, Auto & 
Diesel Electrics, Ma- 
chine Shop and Bat- 
teries. 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


IN LOS ANGELES 


Actual shop methods. rienced instru 
tors. est, oldest je school in Wesi 


rs . 
N t d Diesel i 

pn. Qualify for good pa S. Marn room and 
fare to L. A. 30,000 graduates. Write for 
Free Book of detalla. NATIONAL SCHOO 
Dept.AMA5, 4000S. Figueres St.,LosAngeles,Cal 


It operates upon a basically 
different principle—without 
noise—without moving, 
wearing parts—giving con- 
stant cold for only a few 
pennies a day 


LL REFRIGERATORS differ in 
little ways... but your own ears 
will tell you that Electrolux differs 
basically from all the others. It’s silent 
—and behind this silence is the reason 
for every one of Electrolux’s exclusive 
advantages, a miraculously simple op- 
erating method. 


SIMPLER FREEZING METHOD 


There are no moving parts in Electro- 
lux, and no need for them. A tiny gas 
flame does all the work without force 
or friction, circulating a simple re- 
frigerant which, by being alternately 
cooled and heated, produces constant 
cold. Naturally you can expect greater 
satisfaction from such a refrigerator— 
lower running cost, fuller food protec- 
tion, and longer years of service. 


SAVES MONEY THREE WAYS — Electrolux 
Saves money on running cost and on food bills. In 
addition it gives you a third important saving... 
the saving on depreciation that only a refrigerator 
with no moving parts can offer. 


In actual dollars and cents this 
means a real saving to you—enough 
money saved over a period of years to 
pay for your Electrolux. Thus you can 
have the pleasure of silent, efficient re- 
frigeration at less than the cost of 
“getting along’? with an old type 


FOR FARM HOMES 


IT RUNS ON KEROSENE 


i | The new kerosene-operated Electrolux is iden- 
tical in every important way with the gas 


THE MIRACLE OF THE FLAME THAT FREEZES refrigerator that is serving finest city homes 


refrigerator. ae R S and apartments. Even though you may live 
—This simplified diagram shows why Electrolux needs far beyond the gas mains and electric lines, 

PROMPT, WILLING SERVICE no moving parts. Parts that do not move cannot wear. you can now enjoy the luxury and economy 

But its real “magic” is in the way it saves you money, of perfect refrigeration. Write for further 

See the new models on display at your every day, every year. Electrolux operates so econom- information. Servel, Inc., Electrolux Refrig- 


ically that many owners tell us that it actually saves erator Sales Division, Evansville, Indiana. 
enough to pay for itself! 


Gly 72-4- Gated ELECTROLUX 
amar >THE SERVEL Cos Referat: 


gas company’s or local dealer’s show- 
room. You can believe your gas com- 
pany when it says Electrolux offers 
you more— for no industry is more con- 
scientious in its recommendations or 
more thorough in its service. (Electro- 
lux also operates on bottled gas.) 
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Southern States—Boys 


The Bullis A <# School 


6 miles from The At Silver Spring, 
White House Md., Box A. 


NAVAL ACADEMY PREP” 
ee Ca Sie a 


Capt. W. F. BULLIS, Principal, 
Graduate U. S. Naval Academy 
S MILITARY ACADEMY 

DisTINGuUISHED military academy for 
more than 75 years. Prepares boys 
(10-20) for all colleges, universities, 
Annapolis, West Point. Able faculty. 
Separate Junior School. Catalog. 


Address Superintendent, Box A-5, 
Kable Station, Staunton, Virginia. 


With one exception, all Randles can- 
didates passed 1935 Naval Acader 
examinations. Randles students, 
dividually instructed in small class: 
Randles | boys _remai Academ 
Annapolis and West Point graduates are faculty members 
here. Special facilities for preparing idential and 
Naval Reserve candidates. Equipment exceptional, location 
unequalled. 


RANDLES SCHOOL 
B. W. Randles, Prin. 
1923 N Street, N Washingto: 


Fishburne Military School 


57th year. A preparatory school of highest academic rating, 
prepares boys for all colleges. R.O.T.C. Business courses. 
Individual attention by able instructors. All sports. Public 
speaking, Social oye events. Visitors welcome. Catalog. 


H. Hudgins, Box A, Waynesboro, Va. 


Central States—Boys 


MENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 
56th year. High pol and two 


regular college work. 
scholastic standards. All sports 


ful 50 acı Indoor s 


pool, gym, s 
matics, Summer school P, 
Spirit. Write for Catalog. COL. S. SELLERS, 
756 Washington P! LEXINGTON, MO. 


Episcopal. College preparatory. 
Shattuck School Business course. Individual at- 
tention. All athletics—8 coaches. Every boy on a team his 
age and size. 240 acres. Golf, swimming pool, gym. 75th year. 
Summer Session. Write for catalog. C. W. Newhall, Head- 
master, Box A, Faribault, Minnesota. 


Western Military Academy 


Junior, Senior High School; Graduate Courses. 58th Year. Pro- 
ressive Methods, with emphasis on Common School Branches. 
Gomretitiee Athletics for all under unique plan. Modern fire- 
proof buildings. Near St. 

Colonel R. L. Jackson, Box M-5 


campus. 


Louis. For catalog padis: 
, Alton, Ill. 


Kemper Military School 


Junior College and High School. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Modern buildings. $200,000 gymnasium. Golf course. 96 
acres, 93rd year. Catalog and view book. Col. A. M. Hitch, 
Superintendent, 556 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Effective preparation for college. Faculty of ‘boy ee 
Thorough scholastic and military training. 16 buildings on 
160 acres. Gymnasium. All sports, swimming, tennis, skating, 
riding, golf, rowing. Band. 52nd year. Catalog. 

656 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Educates the Wi ad Boy. Diacove ers 
interests, aptitudes. Develops ii 
preparatory. Junior College. 
All sports—polo, boxing, swimming, golf, rowin, 
Moderate cost. Catalog. 52 Pershing Way, Culver, ind, 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Progressive preparatory school located in Chicago suburb; 
Pupils enjoy the city’s cultural advantages—yet are free from 
its distractions. Successful individual guidance. Small 
classes, All sports. Separate lower school. 63rd year. Catalog. 

Col. H . D. Abells, Box 456, Morgan Park, Ill. 


Howe School 


A clean mind in a sound body. Episcopal school effectively 
preparing boys for college. Business courses. Sympathetic 
faculty. Sports for every boy. Military. Junior School. 52nd 
ear. Moderate rates. Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Supt. Cata- 
656 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Onarga Military School 


Accredited. Trains for Character. 5 modern buildings. 85 miles 

south of Chicago, 5th grade through High School. Also 

Business. Endowed. Payments permitted. Catalog:— 
Col. J. A. Bittinger, Supt., Dept. A, Onarga, Ill. 


Southern States—Boys 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for business. Accredited. 
National patronage. Superior faculty inspires boys to best 
effort. 100 acres, golf course, pool. In healthful highlands. 
Moderate rates. Monthly payment optional. Est. 1874. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 113, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


The Bolles School 


Accredited—prepares for College Boards or Government Acade- 
mies. 5th to 12th Grades. Splendidly equipped fireproof 
buildings, ideally situated on St. Johns River. Year ‘round 
athleti: Military and Naval trainin For catalog address 
1. Roger A. Painter, Pre: acksonville, Fla. 


Greenbrier Military School 
125th year, Achievement re 
fireproof buildings. Near W 
ft. Boys 8 to 2 


'd unsurpassed. Accredited. New 
ulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 
e rate. All sports. Summer Camp. 


. B. Moore, Box A, “Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Kentucky Military Institute 


A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation for college 
under ideal climatic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For booklet, address 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Accredited college, preparatory and junior school in healthful 
Piedmont. Character building stressed by Christian faculty. All 
sports. Moderate rate, Catalog. Making Men—Not Money.” 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box A, Chatham, Va. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Plant built by U. Government. Admission to colleges on 
tificate. Spe Department preparing for Government 
a R. O. T. C. Post-Graduate and Junior 5 
neluding gym, swimming, golf, horse: 
Department A, Columbia, Tennessee. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 44th Year. Prepares for college through 
intensive study methods. New fireproof building. Supervised 
athletics. Reasonable rate, Address 

Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, BoxA, Front Royal, Va. 


Riverside 


Distinguished military preparatory school. Boys 10-20. Six 
months in Blue Ridge Mountains with winter session Holly- 
wood, Fla. Golf Course, swimming, tennis, ocean sports, 
aviation. Catalog: 

Col. Sandy Beaver, Box A, Gainesville, Ga. 


Vocational and Professi 


nal 


Chicago Technical College pretne. 
ing, Architecture, Electricity, Radio, Air Conditioning. Accred- 
ited. 33rd yr. 1, 2 and 3 yr. courses. B. Degree; short courses. 
Enter any time. Earn while learning. Graduates everywhere. 
Athletics. Free 80-page “‘Blue Book.” Dept. E-64, Chicago 
Tech, Bidg., 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. 


New Mexico School of Mines 


Practical instruction in Mining and Mining Geology. Also 
Metallurgy, Petroleum Geology and General courses offered 
by this 4-year state-owned college. Strong faculty; fine equip- 
ment; small classes. All expenses low. Healthful climate. Ask 
for catalog 11. M. Watson, Socorro, N 


Indiana Technical College 


B. S. Degree in 2 years in Electrical, Civil, Chemical, Radio, 
Mechanical or Aeronautical Engineering. Located in an indus- 
trial center with that Engineering atmosphere. Earn board, low 
tuition, preparatory department. Enter June, Sept., Dec., Mar. 
Catalog. 227 E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Learn Electricity 


Coyne Electrical School Lear Blectricity 


Shops of Coyne—Learn by Doing—many earn while learning. 
Free employment service after graduation. You don’t need 
advanced education, Send for Big New Free Book and my 

“Pay Tuition After Graduation” Plan. H. C. Lewis, Pres., 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept. 56-12, Chicago, Ill. 


AERONAUTICS | 


A Division of United Air Lines 


BOEING SCHOOL'S 10 courses are based on methods of the world's most 
‘experienced airline. School at United's Pacific Coast terminal on 853-acre, 
A-1-A airport. Nine shops and laboratories; largest staff of U.S. LICENSED 
ground instructors; 10 planes, from 165 h. p. trainer to 1350 h. p. transport; 
beam and blind flying. Famous 2-year AIRLINE PILOT AND OPERA 
TIONS COURSE, AIRLINE MECHANIC, and seven other Ground and Pilot 
Courses. Write for 1936 Bulletin. Next enrollment June 29. 
BOEING SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS, Dept. M-5, Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


BOEING 
SCHOOL OF 


Train foraWell- Paid Hotel Position 


Good positions for trained men 
and women in hotel, club, res- 
taurant and institutional field. 
Previous experience proved un- 
necessary. Qualify in FOUR MONTHS— 
learnon real hotel equipment, under expert instruc- 
tors. National Placement Service FREE of extra 
charge. New Day Classes start Sept., Oct. Catalog FREE. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Division RME-1434 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


earn ELECTRICITY 


TELEVISION - RADIO 


Complete training quickly qualifies you in Electricity, Tele- 
vision, i ‘alking Pictures and Commercial and Br. 
cast Operating. Coach R. R. fare allowed to L. A. Earn 
room and board while learning. 30.000 graduates. Write for 
FREE BOOK. Address—Dept. AMR-5, 4000 S. Figueroa St. 


TIONAL SCHOOLS - Los ANGELES 
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Vocational and Professional 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. Degree in 2 Years 
B. S. Degree in Civil, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, Chemical, 
Radio, Aeronautical Engi- 
neering; Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. 
World famous for technical 
two-year courses. Work in- 
tensive and courses complete. 
Non-essentials eliminated. 
Tuition and living costs low. 
For ambitious, earnest stu- 
dents. Those who lack high 
school training may make 
up required work. Students 
from all parts of the world. 
Graduates successful. Enter 
September, January, March, 
June. Write for chart, ‘‘Does 
A Degree in Engineering 
Pay?” Also catalog. 156 
College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING 
53RD YEAR 


It's easy to become a well-paid Beauty Practi- 
tioner—the leading profession for women— 
through America’s outs sanding school. Wilfred 
quickly prepares you for ateady, big paying positions 
or a business of your own. Fi ht 
the new, easy way by prize-winnin, 
Evening Courses. Easy Terms. 
ment Bureau secures immediate positions free. 
for Booklet 10. 


WILFRE NEW YORK, N, 


BOSTON, MAS: 


1657 Broadway 


PARK 


PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL; 


Offers you college education majoring in aviation. 
Three 2-year courses leading to B. S. Degrees in Aero- 
nautical Engineering. Aviation Administration. Aviation 
Mechanics, 100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 25 in faculty. 
5,000,000 miles flight training. 1463 planes, 438 motors 
repaired and rebuilt in shops. Graduates with all lead- 
ing aviation companies. Dormitories, cafeteria on Field. 
Summer term July 6. Catalog. Write 


ti 
9th YEAR PARKS AIRPORT. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fascinating, proftabje occupa- 
tion. COMMERCIAL, NEWS, 
PORTRAIT, MOTION PICTU RE 
Photography. Instruction by 
world famous experts. 26th year. 
Let us show you the wonderful op- 
portunities for a successful career 
in this growing field. Free booklet. 
New York Institute of Photography 
10 West 33 St., (Dept. 55) New York City 


succet 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


What is He Reading? 


NOW he needs your guidance! 
ie EVERY child’s life there comes a turning point, 


when he begins to read of his own accord. 
The reading habit formed then will largely determine 


the literary preferences of a lifetime. It will develop 


taste for the good or the bad. 


Will that taste be for the great, inspiring books? Or 
for the trashy, harmful fiction? 


Young Folks’ Shelf of Books 


(Junior Classics) 
The contents of the Young Folks’ Shelf of Books are 
classics, selected by President Neilson, of Smith Col- 
lege, and Dr. Eliot, editor of the famous Five-Foot 
Shelf and former President of Harvard University. 


The free book which will be mailed to you upon 
request is of vital interest to thoughtful parents. It 
tells the story of the Young Folks’ Shelf of Books, 
how and why they were compiled, what they can be 
made to mean to your child, and how you can have 
them in your own Lewis on favorable terms. 


Send for the free booklet today. 


Address Dept. JCM-637 
P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 250 Park Ave., New York City. 


Increased power... more sta- 
tions...silent tuning...RCA 
Metal Tubes... better tone, 
among many brilliant RCA 
Victor features. 


HEY’RE the most thrilling radios 
you can buy! We’re talking of RCA 
Victor’s new world-wide sets, of course 
—the ones with the sensational “Magic 
Brain,” “Magic Eye” and Metal Tubes. 
They offer the most for your money! 
With the “Magic Brain” comes tone 
brilliant, clear and lifelike! Tone that’s 
guarded against much interference by 
the “armoured watchman” tube! 

Silent tuning is yours with the new 
“Magic Eye!” Tuning that removes 
station-to-station clatter. Tuning that’s 
done by sight, easier and more precise 
than ever! 

Extra features, too! 5 to 20 times more 
sensitivity on short waves. More stations. 


Y 


T8-18. A beautiful table model with “Magic Brain,” “Magic Eye” and Metal Tubes. The price is $69.95* 


C8-19. Highly sensitive “Magic Brain,” 
“Magic Eye” console. 3-band tuning range. 
Beautiful set which at $89.95* is fine RCA 
Victor value. 8 tubes. 


On some models, you can tune as low 
as 5 meters! RCA Metal Tubes. Over- 
size speakers. Ingenious new range dials. 
Cabinets of exquisite charm and grace, 
built to reproduce the very finest tone. 
More tubes than ever. Your RCA Victor 
dealer will gladly show you many 
others. Visit him today. RCA Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey. An 
RCA Service. In Canada, RCA Victor 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


. . à 
Prices, subject to change without notice, from $19.95 up 
*f.0.b. Camden, N. J., including home, automobile and 
farm radios and radio-phonographs. You can now buy these 
sets on C.I.T. easy payment plan. And remember, any set 
works better with an RCA Antenna System. Put new life in 
your present radio—install RCA 
Radio Tubes. Listen to RCA Magic 
Key, Sundays, 2 to 3 p.m., E.D.S.T. 
on WJZ and associated stations. 


ou’D be swift to pay tribute to her 

loveliness, too—just as everyone in 
Johnstown does—if you should meet 
the new Mrs. Russell J. Brown. For 
hers is a combination of dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, and a skin whose 
flower-like freshness and beauty are 
breath-taking. And for its perfect care 
of that perfect skin—Camay is given 
the major credit. 

And once you’ve tried Camay, you'll 
feel the same way about this exquisite 
soap. For you will find that Camay’s 


CAMAY 


has always 


given my skin perfect care” 


double-quick, double-rich lather is 
mild...is gentle... is soothing. You'll 
find those busy little bubbles giving 
you a refreshing beauty treatment... 
and that fragrant lather reaching far 
down to cleanse as your skin has prob- 
ably never been cleansed before. 


That’s really why Camay brings easy- 
to-see smoothness to the feminine skin 
... And why it is so good for fine com- 
plexions—so helpful to complexions 
that should be better. 

Camay is mild enough for even the 
most delicate complexions. And it 
really works to make your skin softer, 
clearer, and more attractive. Don’t 
waste another minute. Let Camay help 
to bring your own loveliness to light! 
The price is so low that you should 
order at least a dozen cakes today. 

Camay is called Calay in Canada. 


Copr. 1936, Procter & Gamble Co, 
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pmmonplace 


WHEN I was younger I went to France to 
paint. Like many young artists, I thought I 
needed stimulation—something outside of my- 
self and my environment—to make my work 
more interesting and important. But after 
seven months in France I realized that exotic 
and unusual things had not changed me. In- 
deed, I could not work as well in France as I 
could at home among the ordinary, familiar 
things. 

I know now that all I need in my work is at 
hand. Whether I make the best use of it de- 
pends entirely upon my ability to see, to feel, 
and to understand. The commonplaces of 
America are to me the richest subjects in art. 
Boys batting flies on vacant lots; little girls 
playing jacks on the front steps; old men plod- 
ding home at twilight, umbrellas in hand—all 
of these things arouse feeling in me. 


COMMONPLACES never become tiresome. 
It is we who become tired when we cease to be 
curious and appreciative. We may fly from 
our ordinary surroundings to escape common- 
place, but we go along. After a moment’s 
excitement with a new scene, it becomes com- 
monplace again. And we find that it is not 
a new scene which we needed, but 
a new viewpoint. 

Right now I am engaged in the 
most delightful task of illustrating 
an edition of Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer—recording the trivial events 


ın the lives of two ordinary American boys. 
While literary men of fifty years ago were imi- 
tating European novelists and poets, Mark 
Twain was immortalizing the prosaic environ- 
ment of Hannibal, Missouri. His books have 
been published in many languages. They have 
enabled the rest of the world to understand and 
appreciate us. And they have enabled us to 
better understand ourselves . . . and so im- 
prove. 


WHEN I go to farms or little towns, I am al- 
ways surprised at the discontent I find. The 
farm family so often looks with envious eyes 
upon the town, the town upon the cities, and 
the cities upon New York. And New York, 
too often, has looked across the sea toward 
Europe. And all of us who turn our eyes away 
from what we have are missing life. . . 

But I am not being pessimistic. America is 
becoming more and more aware of itself—its 
own beauty, its political freedom, its traditions 
—its commonplaces. Artists, writers, and 
scientists are reporting and investigating life 
around them. They are discovering the things 
we have seen all our lives, and overlooked. 

I am not urging placid acceptance of things 
as they are. I am suggesting that 
we take stock of what we have 
around us, explore it with appreci- 
ative understanding—and criticism! 
That is the beginning of change 
and growth—of a greater America. 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 
Guest Editorial Writer 


(x which Captain Blood matches wits with a beautiful spitfire 
By Rafael Sabatini 


TO NATHANIEL HAG- 
THORPE, the West-Country gen- 
tleman of whom the force of adversity 
had made a buccaneer, it may very well 
have seemed by a mercy of Providence 
that Mr. Geoffrey Court happened to 


step aboard the Arabella at St. Thomas. 

Hagthorpe had been one of those who, 
convicted of rebellion at the Bloody As- 
sizes, transported to the plantations, and 
there sold into slavery, had escaped from 
Barbados with Peter Blood, to pursue 
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the only career their outlawry made pos- 
sible. To his abiding sorrow, his younger 
brother, Tom, transported with him, 
was no longer in Barbados when the es- 
cape took place. Sold to a Colonel Court, 


‘who was subsequently appointed deputy 


in Nevis to the Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, he had been 
conveyed thither by his owner, 
and continued there in slavery. 

The chance, which to Nathan- 
iel seemed like an answer to his 
most fervent prayer, presented 
itself at a time when word that 
Captain Blood had at last been 
caught by the Spaniards and 
hanged at San Juan de Puerto 
Rico was sweeping like a hurri- 
cane across the Caribbean, from 
Hispaniola to the Main. In 
every Spanish settlement there 
was exultation at the removal of 
that most formidable agent of 
restraint upon Spain’s fierce 
predatoriness. For the same rea- 
son there was some secret, if 
unavowed, regret among the 
English and French colonists by 
whom the buccaneers were, at 
least, tacitly encouraged. Both 
were premature. The report, for 
all its apparent authority, was 
based upon an error, and of this 
Captain Blood was not slow to 
seek advantage. To profit by 
Spain’s consequent relaxation of 
vigilance, he set out from the 
buccaneer stronghold of Tortuga 
on a projected descent upon the 
Main. 


HE Arabella took theseas with 
a broad white stripe painted 
along her water line, so as to dis- 
semble her red hull, and with her 
name changed to the Mary of 
Modena as an ultra-Stuart Eng- 
lish antidote to her powerful, 
shapely Spanish lines. With the 
blue, white, and red of the Union 
flag at her maintruck, she put 
in at St. Thomas, ostensibly for 
wood and water, actually to see 
what might be picked up. What 
she picked up was Mr. Geoffrey 
Court. 
Over the water sparkling in 
the morning sunshine, in a boat 
rowed by four gleaming Negroes, 


The furious woman turned on 
Captain Blood as he entered. 
“How dare you present your- 
self—after your unpardonable 
insolence?” she demanded 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION IN OIL BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 
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came that florid, consequential gentle- 
man in golden periwig and a brave suit 
of mauve taffeta with silver buttonholes. 
He climbed to the deck by the accommo- 
dation ladder in the prow, and stood 
there, fanning himself with his plumed 
hat, inviting heaven to rot him if he 
could support this detestable heat and 
peremptorily demanding the master of 
this pestilential ship. 

The adjective was merely a part of his 
habitual and limited rhetoric. The deck 
on which he stood was scrubbed clean as 
a trencher, the brass on the scuttle butts 
and the swivel guns on the poop rail 
gleamed like polished gold; the muskets 
in the rack about the mainmast could 
not have been better furbished or the 
gear more becomingly stowed had this 
been a king’s ship. The men lounging in 
the forecastle and in the waist, few of 
them wearing more than a cotton shirt 
and a pair of loose calico breeches, ob- 
served the gentleman’s arrogance with 
a mild but undisguised amusement to 
which he was happily blind. 

A Negro steward led him by a dark 
gangway to the main cabin astern, spa- 
cious and luxurious, where three men sat 
at a table spread with snowy napery on 
which crystal and silver sparkled. One 
of these, a man of a spare, commanding 
height, very elegant in black and silver, 
his sunburned face framed in the flowing 
curls of a black periwig, rose to receive 
the visitor. The other two, if less impos- 
ing, were yet of engaging aspect: Jeremy 
Pitt, the shipmaster, a fair, slight lad, 
and Nathaniel Hagthorpe, older and 
broader and of graver countenance. 


Ovr gentleman in mauve lost little of 
his assurance under the calm eyes 
that considered him. His self-sufficiency 
announced itself in the tone in which he 
desired to be informed whither the Mary 
of Modena might be bound, even though 
he supplied a reason for the question. 
“My name is Court. Geoffrey Court, 
to serve you, sir. I am in haste to get to 
Nevis, where my cousin commands.” 
Hagthorpe, in the background, could 
not stifle the “Heaven save us!” that 
was startled out of him. He had the air 
of a man suddenly awakened; but the 
tall stern window being behind him, the 
sudden excited pallor of his face was dis- 
sembled by shadow. Mr. Court, how- 
ever, without heeding him, babbled on: 
“T am cousin to Sir James Court, who 
is deputy in Nevis for the Governor of 
the Leeward Islands. You will have 
heard of him, of course.” 
“Of course,” said Blood stolidly. 
“And you want us to carry you to 
Nevis?” cut in Hagthorpe, out of breath. 
“If your course should lie that way. I 
came out from home on a plaguy, half- 
rotten ship that met foul weather and 
well-nigh fell to pieces. Her seams opened 
under the strain, and she was leaking 
like a colander when we ran in here for 
safety. It’s doubtful if she’ll ever be fit 
to take the seas again.” 


“And you’re in haste to get to Nevis?” 
quoth Blood. 

“In desperate haste. I’ve been ex- 
pected there this month past.” 

“You're in luck,” said Captain Blood, 
and Mr. Court missed a certain grimness 
in the smile on that dark face. “We 
weigh at eight bells, and if this wind 
holds we’ll land you at Charlestown to- 
morrow.” 

“I’m in luck, indeed. I am so, stab 
me.” The florid face was all delight. 
“ By your leave Pil fetch my portmantles 
at once. The price of the passage shall 
be what you will.” 


BlLoop waved a graceful hand. “Och, 
that’s a matter of no moment at all. 
Ye’ll take a morning whet with us?” 
“With all my heart, Captain .. .” 
He waited for the name to be supplied 
him; but Captain Blood did not appear 
to heed. He was giving orders to the 
steward. 

Rumand limes and sugar were brought, 
and over their punch they were reason- 
ably merry, all save Hagthorpe, who was 
sunk in preoccupation. But no sooner 
had Mr. Court departed than he roused 
himself to thank Blood for his ready as- 
sent to carry this passenger. 

“It’s not myself you should be thank- 
ing, Nat. It’s Fortune. The jade’s just 
tumbled Mr. Court out of her cornu- 
copia into your lap.” He laughed as he 
mimicked Mr. Court. “ ‘The price of the 
passage shall be what you will.’ What 
you will, Nat; and I’m thinking it’s Sir 
James Court we’ll be asking to pay 
aes ede 
That same Sir James Court, a tall, 
spare man of fifty, as vigorous still of 
body as he was irresolute of mind, sat at 
that very moment at his breakfast table 
with a satchel of letters that had just ar- 
rived from England. The ship which had 
brought them, delayed and driven out of 
her course by gales, had exceeded by two 
months the normal time of the voyage. 

Sir James had emptied the contents 
of the satchel onto the table. Amongst 
them a package bulkier than the rest 
was the first to receive his attention. He 
scanned the superscription with a frown 
that gradually drew together his heavy, 
grizzled brows. He hesitated, passing a 
hand along his chin. Then, as if abruptly 
taking a decision, he broke the seals and 
tore away the wrapper. From this husk 
he extracted a dainty volume bound in 
vellum, with some gold tooling on the 
spine, and the legend, also in gold, The 
Poems of Sir John Suckling. He sniffed 
contemptuously but, as idly he opened 
the volume, his narrow face grew set. 
The fold of vellum on the inner side of 
the cover had become detached and had 
slightly curled away from the board. As 
he fingered the curled edge the entire 
flap forming the side of the cover came 
loose. Between this and the board a 
folded sheet was now disclosed. 

That sheet was still in Sir James’s 
hand ten minutes later, when the room 


was abruptly invaded by a very dainty 
lady, dressed for riding, who in years 
might have been his daughter. She was 
scarcely of the middle height and vir- 
ginally slight of figure, clear-eyed and of 
a delicate tint unblemished by the cli- 
mate of the tropics. 

“T have to speak to you,” she an- 
nounced, her voice musical, but its tone 
shrewish. 

Sir James had not turned to see who 
entered. At the sound of her voice he 
dropped a napkin over the volume of 
poems. Then, still without turning, he 
spoke: “In that case the King’s busi- 
ness may go to the deuce.” 

“Must you always sneer, sir?” The 
shrewish note grew sharper. 

Always calm, even lethargic, of spirit, 
Sir James replied, ‘‘Not always. No. 
But just as often as you must be per- 
emptory ” 

“I don’t want for cause.” She swept 
forward and round the table so that she 
might directly face him. She stood there, 
her riding whip held across her body in 
her gloved hands, slim, vigorous, and 
very straight, her lovely face in the 
shadow of her broad-brimmed hat. 
There was a petulance on the sensual 
lips, an aggressive forward thrust of the 
little pointed chin. 

“I have been insulted,” she announced. 

Gray-faced, Sir James considered her. 
“To be sure,” he said at last. 

“What do you mean—‘To be sure’?” 

“Doesn’t it happen every time you 
ride out?” 

“And if it does, who shall wonder 
when yourself you set the example?” 

He avoided the offered argument. 
Argument, at least, was something that 
he had learned to refuse this winsome 
termagant of half his age whom he had 
married five years ago and who had since 
poisoned his life with the bad manners 
and ill temper brought from her trades- 
man-father’s home. 

“Who was it today?” asked his weary 
voice. 

“That dog Hagthorpe.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“Say? You don’t conceive he had the 
effrontery to speak to me?” 


HE SMILED a little sourly, as he re- 
flected that most of the trouble came 
from her being too consciously a lady. 

“But if he insulted you?” 

“It was in the cursed impudent way 
he looked at me, with a half-smile on his 
insolent face.” 

“A half-smile?” The bushy brows 
went up. “It may have been no more 
than a greeting.” 

“You would say that. You would take 
sides even with your slaves against your 
wife. Happen what may, I am never in 
the right. Oh, no. Never. A greeting!” 
She sniffed. “This was no greeting. 
And, if it was, is a low slave to greet me 
with smiles?” 

“A half-smile, I think you said. And 
as for low, he may be a slave—poor 


devil!—but he was born a gentleman.” 

“Fine gentleman to be sure! A rebel 
who should have been hanged.” 

His deep-set eyes gravely considered 
her daintiness. ‘‘Are you quite without 
pity?” he asked her. ‘‘And is there no 
constancy in you, either? You were so 
taken with the lad when first I bought 
him in Barbados that you must make 
him your groom and lavish favors on 
him, only to...” 

Her whip crashed down on the table to 
interrupt him. ‘‘I’ll listen to no more of 
this. It’s infamous always to browbeat 
and bully me, and put me in the wrong. 
But I shall know what to do another 


“Touch me with that whip 
and Pil beat your brains 
out!” cried the slave 


time. I’Il lay my whip across that rogue’s 
smug face. That will teach him to leer 
at me.” 

“That will be worthy,” was the bitter 
comment. ‘That will be brave, towards 
an unfortunate who must bear whatever 
comes lest worse should follow.” 

But she was no longer listening to 
him. The stroke of her whip had scattered 
the letters heaped upon the table. Her 
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attention was diverted for the moment. 

“Are there letters for me?” She was 
already rummaging through the heap. 

It was a second or two before his sud- 
denly compressed lips parted again to 
reply, “I haven’t yet looked through 
those.” 

She continued her search, whilst he 
watched her from under his brows. At 
the end he observed that she had lost 
some color. She looked at him. 

“Nothing?” she said on a note of sur- 
prised inquiry. 

“You have looked,” he said. “I have 
not.” 

She turned (Continued on page 123) 
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David 
Sarnoff 


ry SCENE: A large office on the 
< fifty-third floor of the RCA Build- 
ing at Rockefeller Center, New York. 
It is foggy outside. A blanket of mist 
hides the towers of New York. It seems, 
too, to muffle the far-off roar of city 
traffic. So the large office is quite still. 

Across a pleasant desk sits David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. His eyes are blue. Mr. 
Sarnoff is square-set, of medium height. 
He is young for the position he holds— 
only forty-five years old. His voice is 
quiet and he speaks rather slowly. Once 
in a while he laughs, heartily and small 
creases of mirth appear around his 
eyes.... 


Question. You are a pioneer in the 
radio industry and, generally speaking, 
familiar with all of its branches? 

Answer. Well, I have been in the busi- 


-ness a long time. I started as an office 


boy with the Marconi Company in 1906. 
For five years I was a wireless operator 
at sea and at shore stations. At one 
time or another, I’ve worked in every 
branch of radio. 

Q. And you’re now head of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which owns, 
among other companies, the National 
Broadcasting Company? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. How many employees has RCA in 
all its branches? 

A. About 20,000. 

Q. Now, Mr. Sarnoft, I’d like your 
advice on some general problems first. 
You’re a large employer; have you any 
special type of job that is most difficult 
to fill? 

A. Generally speaking, the jobs at the 
top are the hardest to fill. 

Q. You can get enough men for the 
little jobs, but the big ones sometimes 
remain unfilled while you search for 
qualified candidates? 

A.-T wouldn’t say that. We haven’t 
any big jobs open at present. My 
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BEWILDERED and ambitious young men and young 
women in all parts of the nation have turned to us for 
advice about jobs and careers. For months they have 
been sending their questions: Is there a place for me? 
What can I do to make a living? How can I make use 
of my education and training? What of my future? 

While we have felt the urgency of their appeals and 
their problems, we too have been confronted with a 
problem—how to answer them most helpfully. And 
so we have hit upon this method of making it possible 
for Youth, through a sympathetic spokesman, to talk 
over its troubles directly with business and profes- 
sional leaders of the nation. 

Here is the first of a series of over-the-desk inter- 
views with outstanding figures in our economic life who 
are co-operating with us in the interest of the young 
men and young women of America.—The Editor 


answer was general, in response to your 
general query. 

Q. Other things being equal, would 
you favor a college graduate for employ- 
ment? 

A. I would, but when you say “other 
things being equal” my answer needs 
amplification. That’s a broad assump- 
tion; other things aren’t necessarily 


equal when you are comparing a college 
man and one who has never been inside 
a college. 

Q. What would you say is the worst 
fault of the college man who wants a job? 

A. I’m tempted to say lack of educa- 
tion, but that would not really express 
what I mean, for I believe in the value of 
a college education. 


Q. Just what do you mean by that? 

A. The college graduate too often be- 
lieves that he is fitted for “anything.” I 
never find it so difficult to fit an appli- 
cant into a position as I do when he says 
“ Anything”? in response to the usual 
question, “What do you think you can 
do best?” 

Q. Would you hire a man with only a 
common-school education for a post of 
potential responsibility? 

A. Why, of course I would. I didn’t 
have much more than that myself. 
Naturally, I wouldn’t be prejudiced 
against a ‘young man who had not been 
able to attend high school or college. 

Q. But isn’t it true that you managed 
to take some engineering courses even 
while you were working? Can’t anyone 
with enough ambition do the same? 

A. Not necessarily. The opportunity 
may be lacking. I’d want to know all 
the facts before I barred a man because 
he had found it impossible. 

Q. Now, Mr. Sarnoff, as to radio: 
First, in so new an industry, aren’t there 
quite a number of incompetents who 
will be replaced as soon as you can find 
better, younger men? 

A. Are you asking me whether there 
are incompetents in the RCA? I don’t 
know of any. If I did, I would replace 
them now and not wait for tomorrow. 

Q. I meant with respect to radio 
generally. Isn’t it a fact that quite a 
number of men in it might have had 
more training? 

A. Radio is a young art and a young 
industry. There’s no denying that. I 
consider myself a young man and yet I 
got into it nearly at the beginning. It is 
peculiarly a young man’s business. But, 
to answer your question: Naturally, 
there are those employed at present who 
lack what might be called “seasoning,” 
which is merely another way of saying 
“experience.” That limitation will be 
overcome with time. I differentiate 
sharply between (Continued on page 105) 
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“A NATURE’S strange gift to the 
4 4 human race, those tall, skinny, 
® >" dark-brown girls, the Baylor 
twins, drove up Apple Tree Lane and 
parked their car in front of Tinkham’s 
Garage. It was a blistering afternoon at 
the beginning of July, an ideal day for 
doing nothing, but the young duplicates 
hurried into the shop and approached 
the proprietor. Burnley’s gifted me- 
chanic, the lanky, scowling, thirty-five- 
year-old repairman, universally known 
as “Tink,” was noisily dismembering an 


aged Acme. The perspiring worker 
acted as if nobody had come. 

. “Stop hammering, Tink,” June Bay- 
lor shouted, ‘‘and pay a little attention. 
Something astonishing has happened to 
us.” 

Jane Baylor jumped over an ampu- 
tated radiator and exclaimed, “Weve 
started to lead a new life.” 

Tink reached’ for a wrench. 
don’t lead it in here.” 

George W. Baylor, the important in- 
ternational lawyer and father of the 
twins, was a summer resident of Burn- 


“Well, 


ley and a long-time customer of Tink- 
ham’s Garage. His older daughter, the 
blond and beautiful Virginia, was a 
universal favorite. At her glowing smile 
young men were known to go into a 
coma and bump into things. The twins, 
now seventeen, were popularly regarded 
as a pair of pests, but they had an 
impish quality that rather appealed to 
the cantankerous Tink. They had often 
got him into trouble, yet he found them 
diverting. 

The girls now exchanged glances and 


faded out of the picture; a minute later 
they reappeared, with sound effects. 
There were the caressing note of a siren, 
gurgles of girlish glee, and a flash of 
blue, gray, and silver. 

Tink dropped his wrench and stared 
at the car. 

“An Eagle Eight, huh?” 

“Give your old eyes a break,” Jane 
said. “This is the finest thing the 
twentieth century has produced.” 

It was a smart coach in the modern 
style, low and streamlined, but not ec- 
centric. Tink opened the hood and 


examined the clean, shining engine. 

“T’ve never had one of their new jobs 
in the shop.” 

“Of course not,” said Jane. 
Eagle Eight never needs repairs.” 

“Did you buy it?” 

Jane said, “Yes,” and June said, 
“No,” and they tried to make the 
situation clear by outshouting each 
other. 

Out of the hubbub these facts emerged: 
The girls were shopping that morning in 
the neighboring city of Chichester and 


“The 
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they saw this lordly Eagle in a display 
window. Their cash balance stood at 
thirteen cents, so they had nothing to 
spend but time. They therefore infested 
the showroom, sat in all the eight models 
on exhibition, slammed the doors, and 
carried on a whispering campaign about 
the funny nose of the callow young sales- 
man. 

Presently they fell into the hands of 
the manager, who bore the summer-re- 
sortish name of Clinton Beach. He went 
out to the curb and looked at the twins’ 
last year’s car, the Baby Grand, with 
that expression of faint amusement 
which agents wear when viewing a 
turn-in. By this time C. Beach had dis- 
covered that his guests belonged to the 
socially prominent Baylor family of 
Burnley. 

He now broke down and made a con- 
fession and an offer. The Eagle Eight, 


though the twentieth century’s proudest 
boast, had not been doing well this year 
over in Burnley; in fact, he had not sold 
a single one of the beautiful new jobs 
there, though offered at the ridiculous 
price of $1,374 delivered complete. So 
eager was he to break into this territory 
that he would take their interesting relic 
of the past as down payment on the 
Eagle Eight, the rest to be paid in 
twelve delightful monthly installments. 
At this point June had a 
helpful thought. They would 


The girls’ four dark, soul- 
ful eyes were focused upon 
Mr. Candler’s face as he 
waded through their man- 
uscript. Tink lighted his 
pipe and looked bored 


consider the matter and let him know. 
What they wanted just now was not a 
car, but a couple of maple-nut chocolate 
sodas. Was there a good place near? 
Like a gentleman and a salesman, 
C. Beach offered to take them to Joy 
Park and cool their interiors at his per- 
sonal expense. While he was getting the 
car the girls wondered whether this 
racket could be worked on the other 
agencies in town. 

It was a chance remark of his at the 
refreshment place that changed the 
course of their lives and launched them 


upon a new career. Most people buy 
cars upon the advice of their friends, he 
said. The Trask people had an agency 
in Burnley and were doing well with a 
car in the same price class as the Eagle, 
and the Eastern sales manager of the 
Eagle Company was wondering how 
come they were not getting a slice of 
this business. Now, a pair of swell 
debutantes running around in the best 
social circles might lead eventually to 

the sale of a dozen cars. Mr. 

Beach again plied them with 


soda water and said he might raise that 
offer a little on their old car if they would 
act as ambassadors of good will. 

The big idea first came to Jane. She 
was struck by a remarkable coincidence. 
This purchase would lead to a dozen 
more sales, and the balance on their car 
would be due in twelve installments. 
All right, then; Mr. Beach could give 
them a commission on each car sold in 
Burnley equal to the amount of their 
monthly payment. By simply bringing 
in one customer a month they could get 
their own Eagle free. C. Beach put up a 
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struggle but he was no match for these 
two powerful intellects, so he accepted 
their terms. He lent them a car to show 
their father, and made out a sales con- 
tract for Mr. Baylor to sign. He agreed 
in writing to pay them the amount of 
each monthly payment for every car sold 
in Burnley during the year. 

“And if you fail to sell one in any 
month,” said Tink sarcastically, “ I sup- 
pose they will accept cash.” 

The word “fail,” they said, was not in 
their dictionary. The twins had re- 


WINS 


By Howard 


Brubaker 


Two lively youngsters take 


the town for a ride... 


Another Tink story 


a 


cently been turned out by a feminine 
knowledge works over Hudson River 
way, and gems from the commence- 
ment exercises remained in their minds. 
Intelligence and industry would conquer 
everything. The older generation had 
made a mess of the world, but forward- 
looking, clear-eyed youth would pull 
civilization out of the hole. 

Tink was not impressed by this bacca- 
laureate sermon. “In other words, you 
outsmarted the poor simp and made him 
sell you a car. Just a brain trust!” 

“Ts it a good car, Tink?” Jane asked 
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the question, but both girls hung breath- 
less upon his answer. 

“It has some new gadgets I can’t 
guarantee but they all have experiments. 
Yes, it’s a good, sound, job, only—” 

“Say no more, old pal. We promised 
Father to ask you.” 

The precious pair scrambled into the 
car. 

“You kids don’t know anything about 
motors or salesmanship, and you’re an 
ache to every head in town.” 

“I bet you tell that to all the girls,” 
Jane shouted as the car backed out of 
the shop. 


WILLIAM PICKEREL, Tink’s red- 

headed assistant, who had to an- 
swer to the name of “Pickles,” had been 
an innocent bystander during this con- 
ference. He did not count the twins 
among life’s blessings, and he viewed 
this situation darkly. 

“They couldn’t sell nuthin’ to no- 
body.” 

“Their sister Jin is out of town. She 
generally protects Mr. Baylor from 
them. I hope he knows he’s stuck for a 
new bus. That’s all it adds up to.” 

He turned back to his work but his 
conscience troubled him, so he called up 
Mr. Baylor. 

The twins, he explained, had asked 
his advice about the Eagle Eight. “The 
car’s all right, Mr. Baylor. It’s worth 
the money if you want to buy it, but I 
wouldn’t count on the girls’ making any 
sales in Burnley. The Trask people sell 
some cars here, but they lead the field 
in that price class.” 

“Im sure you’re right, Tink, but 
those youngsters have to learn by their 
own mistakes. I’ve told them that if 
they can’t meet the monthly payments 
they'll have to forfeit the car. I’m going 
to Europe in a week or so and I wash my 
hands of the matter.” 

“Okay, Mr. Baylor. So do I.” 

But Tink was to learn once more that 
a garageman’s hands do not stay washed 
very long. The plan which the twins 
hatched that day over their foaming 
beakers of soda started a train of events 
which were destined to disturb Tink’s 
peace of mind for many days. His soul 
was to be troubled by such odds and 
ends of matters as the bedazzlement of 
Wilbur Wrenn, the car that looked like a 
gooseberry, the health of Ernie Took- 
er’s uncle, the heart throbs of Effie 
Zerelda Rinkle, sunshine, soup, snow- 
shoveling, sweepstakes, and the crisis in 
eastern Europe. 

The girls explained the New Life 
more fully when they came swooping up 
Apple Tree Lane on Monday morning in 
the Eagle Eight. Tink said he was too 
busy to talk to them, owing to this 
valve-grinding job for Doc Withers, so 
they draped themselves. upon: the phy» 
sician’s shabby coupé and made*their 


own noises. Tink was not to 
suppose for a moment that 
they were salespersons bearing 
catalogues, fountain pens, and 
dotted lines to sign on. Noth- 
ing crude like that. They were 
molders of public opinion; their 
job was to make Burnley Eagle- 
conscious. They wereendorsers, 
recommenders, demonstrators, 
lobbyists, missionaries to the 
heathen, and a free street pa- 
rade. They were not supposed 
to be connected with the Eagle 
Company at all; they were 
secret agents. 

“The E-Girls,? said Jane. 
“We always get our man.” 

More specifically, they were 
going to drive about constantly 
and be seen everywhere. The 
car would be neat and shiny, 
and not full of dirty rags and 
torn magazines and banana 
peels like the Baby Grand. 
More remarkable still, they 
were going to stop being snooty 
to the human race, and would 
be sweet and lovely to every- 
body, because that was the 
right way to live, and, besides, 
you could never tell who might 
turn out to be a customer. 
They would do kindly deeds 
and spread sunshine. 

“You must have changed 
your characters over the week 
end,” Tink muttered. 

“Completely,” said Jane. 
“You'll hardly recognize us. 
We’ll take everybody for a 
ride, and when they weaken 
we’ll drive them to Chichester 
and let them see the complete 
line and the rubber plants and 
the lad with the comedy nose. 
We'll bring in the suckers, and 
C. Beach will finish them off.” 


INK’S attention wandered 

here, but the next time he 
tuned in, June was talking 
about clothes. The twins were 
going to stop looking like a 
couple of bums. They were 
getting a set of ritzy costumes 
to match their car—stream- 
lined sports suits, glamorous 
afternoon gowns, cute shorts, 
bewitching bathing suits, and 
brilliant raincoats. There would 
also be something sensational 
in hats and shoes. 

“I see where Papa takes it 
on the chin,” Tink observed. 

“It’s our duty to our public,” 
June said. “Were going to 
beauty parlors and stop letting 
our faces run down. and. our 
hair go>) haywire. With new 
gold-digger frocks -and our- 


The twins’ resolution to be 
sweet to everybody obviously 
did not apply to the per- 
sonable young Trask dealer 


sweet little hats and our four dark, 
soulful eyes, what chance would a poor 
fish have?” 

Here Jane slightly differed from her 
sister on technique. It was all right for 
them to look like a couple of lilies but 
they must not be dumb beauties. She, 
personally, would work up a nice line of 
patter about this miracle motor and in- 
vent some swell slogans. Also she was 
going to memorize the Fourteen Famous 
Features set forth in the Eagle litera- 
ture. 

“We must sock the public in the ear 
as well as the eye. Intelligence counts as 
much as looks in this line of work.” 

“TIl try to remember that you're the 
towering intellect of the outfit.” 

“That’s easy, Tink. Janey is brainy 
and Juney is looney. Listen here: We 
thought—could we make this a sort of— 
you know—headquarters? You could 
be a kind of partner and answer ques- 
tions about the motor—” 

“That’s out. I won’t be a confeder- 
ate in this crime.” 

Tink held peculiar and unreasonable 
views on this subject, as-they well knew. 
The ownership of a motorcar, he claimed, 
was a personal disaster. When people 
were in this trouble he tried to help them 
out. He would certainly do nothing to 
push them in. 

“If anybody asks me if the Eagle 
Eight is all right I’ll say yes. Lower 
than that I will not sink. Now run 
along and do your glamoring some 
place else. Doc Withers needs this car in 
his work.” 

Jane, the deep thinker, whispered 
something into her sister’s ear, and the 
pestiferous pair hurried away. Peace 
now brooded over Tinkham’s Garage. 


WV BAT Jane said to June was to be 

revealed when Tink delivered the 
Withers coupé in the late afternoon. 
The vigilant workers had promptly ap- 
peared at the doctor’s office and offered 
to take him on his round of calls while 
his own car was laid up. As they hauled 
him about they gently hinted that a 
physician ought to have a fast car like 
that in order to save life. 

“It’s a nice job, all right,” the medi- 
cine man told Tink, “but these kids 
couldn ’t answer a very simple question.” 

“They don’t know anything about it. 
What is the question?” 

“Where would a country doctor get 
$1,374?” 

When the (Continued on page 127) 
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Emil Hurja, wizard of Washington, tells the Democrats 


what’s in the cards for 1936. He makes figures jump 


through the hoop and counts November votes before they’re 


hatched. .. . The story of an amazing young man who rock- 


eted from obscurity to a key position in national politics 


F presidential campaign, when mud 
and dire prophecy were flying thick and 
fast, a new and frightening instrument 
of political warfare suddenly appeared. 
The Democrats began to predict by just 
how many votes they would win or lose 
any particular state you wanted to name 
and by just how many votes they were 
going to carry the country. They said 
boldly that they would win the election 
by a plurality of 7,500,000 votes. 

Like poison gas when it was first used 
in the World War, this new offensive 
weapon had a demoralizing effect. The 
Republicans, used to extravagant claims 
without figures, were nonplussed at the 
precision of the Democratic predictions. 
Obviously, these weren’t based on any 
of the various newspaper and magazine 
polls, because they gave the Democrats 
far too wide a margin of victory. Also, 
they freely predicted the loss of a state 
here and there. The G. O. P. elephant 
was in a quandary. 

James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, in 
charge of electing Roosevelt, issued the 


Wig IN THE torrid days of the 1932 


predictions. He stated blandly that his 
party would carry the eight mountain 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico by a combined plurality of 
300,000. He remarked a few days later 
that the Democrats would take the two 
Dakota states by 185,000 plurality. 
Later he said the Democratic plurality 
in Minnesota would be 250,000, in 
Washington 150,000, in Oregon 100,000, 
and in Kansas 50,000. 


"THE Republicans, the newspapermen, 
and most of the Democrats thought 
Farley either was talking through his 
hat or had invented the figures and 
issued them to scare the opposition. 
Pinned down, Farley admitted that he 
was using round figures. Actually, he 
explained, the Washington figure would 
be 142,858 instead of 150,000, the Ore- 
gon figure 77,330 instead of 100,000, the 
Kansas plurality 74,200 instead of 
50,000. The other prediction figures, he 
decided, could stand. 
Certain influential Republicans were 
so deeply impressed by these figures that 


By Thomas Suqrue 


old, established contributors to the cam- 
paign fund refused to donate for the 
final drive, pointing out that it was a 
waste of money to fight against a land- 
slide. Nobody knew where the Farley 
figures came from—they differed from 
all other polls and predictions—but the 
nonchalance with which they were given 
to the public induced respect. 

When the holocaust was over one of 
the first things apparent was that Farley 
had been amazingly right. His general 
plurality figure for the whole nation— 
7,500,000—was off by only 300,000, the 
actual plurality being 7,200,000. His 
general figure of 300,000 for the eight 
mountain states was amazingly close. 
The count showed a total plurality of 
295,489, or an error of only 564 votes per 
state! 

Checking up on the other predictions, 
the bewildered Republicans found an 
awesome similarity between the predic- 
tion figures and the actual election 
figures. That the Democrats used pre- 
dictions to frighten them was all right, 
but that the predictions were correct 
was another matter. They went like this: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut, 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
ITilinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kenty 


p 


Farley Prediction Actual 

State of Plurality Plurality 
Kansas 74,200 74,706 
Oregon 77,330 77,852 
Minnesota 250,000 236,847 
North and South 

Dakota 185,000 190,931 
Washington 142,858 144,615 
Michigan and 

Indiana 300,000 316,000 
10 Southern states 2,000,000 2,317,937 
6 Border states 1,000,000 1,212,388 


By that time Farley, flushed with vic- 
tory, had enjoyed the joke to its full. 
Stepping aside, he revealed the mystery, 
and a smiling, amiable man of six feet 
and one inch stepped forward to take his 
bow. He had been sitting quietly at a 
desk all during the election, Farley ex- 


Maine | 
Maruland 
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plained, making the predictions. His 
name was Emil Edward Hurja, and he 
was the Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s vote analyst and statistician. 

He still is. Today, at a desk in the 
Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters in Washington, he is plotting 
battle tactics for the 1936 campaign. 
According to his predictions and direc- 
tions, oratory and propaganda will be 
massed for attack and sent to whatever 


spots he designates. He is already chart- - 


ing the weak spots, checking and re- 
checking the strong points, and telling 
Farley what states will be lost and what 
states will be won. As early as July of 
1935 he gave Farley a list of five states 
that cannot be won for Roosevelt in No- 
vember. There will be no need to waste 


Busetts 


Plotting battle tactics for the 1936 cam- 
paign.... Weak spots and strong points 
on the map are at Hurja’s finger tips 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 


energy on these states, he figures, and 
the money and labor can go into a state 
where there is a chance to win. 

The unveiling of Hurja in 1932 did not, 
however, explain the mystery of the pre- 
dictions to Republicans, newspapermen, 
and Democrats, because Hurja was him- 
self a mystery. Nobody had ever heard 
of him, and even Farley was hazy about 
how he had come to be the committee’s 
vote analyst and statistician. 

One day in January, 1932, he had 
walked into the New York office of 
Frank C. Walker, one of Roosevelt’s 
chief backers in the famous B. C. (Before 
Chicago) days. He appeared to be a soft- 
spoken, good-natured giant with facial 
features not unlike those of Charles 
Laughton, the (Continued on page 87) 
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By Reita Lambert 


What has happened so far: 


TERRY hurried up the steps of her home in Freedale. “I’ve got 
the job!” she called. John Hefton and his wife were relieved, but 
ashamed that their daughter had to support them. 

Mr. Hefton was an architect. The family had always lived 
comfortably until the depression set in. Mr. Hefton’s firm went 
under, taking with it Chet Sommers, the man Terry loved, who 
had a job with the firm. And Chet had an invalid mother to sup- 
port. There was no prospect of his marrying Terry for years. 

Chet was distressed when he heard that Terry’s new job was 
secretary to the wealthy Mrs. Creigh Towers. He was disturbed 
because Terry’s job required her to live in the Towers’ town 
house. He couldn’t come to see her every night. 

To Gerda, Terry’s younger sister, the position seemed full of 
romantic possibilities—especially when she heard that Mrs. 
Towers’ niece, Nancy, or “Si,” Towers, lived with her aunt. 
“ Maybe one of her rich beaux will fall for you!” she said. 

And one day Si made Terry break a date for her with Rufus 
Fowler, one of her beaux. Rufus tried to get Terry to keep the 
date that Si disdained, but Terry refused. 

One night Chet phoned Terry at the Towers’ house. “I want 
to show you some plans—I’m entering a competition for a house 
to be called The House of the Future—if I get the prize we can 
build our own house—and I have plans for that, too.” 

When Chet arrived, Si sauntered in. “Come along and have 
a cocktail,” she said. Terry thought: “She has everything—now 
I suppose she’ll want Chet.” 

But a letter from her mother put all such minor worries out 
of her mind. 

The letter follows: 


When. the. beautiful Si looked. at him from under her 
eyelashes and: talked. about love, Ehet was-uncomfortable 


d } EAREST TERRY—I hate to 
/ / write this but can’t think of 
anything else to do. The in- 
terest on the mortgage comes 


mane Friday. Your father says that is the 


dead line, but the money he has been count- 
ing on from the old Henry & Hardis account 
has not come in. Now Mr. Hardis writes 
that they will be unable to make a pay- 
ment for another month. 

My precious girl, do you think you could 
ask Mrs. Towers for a few weeks’ advance 
on your salary? If we had a hundred dol- 
lars we could manage. I’ve thought of 
selling the Napoleonic escritoire, but I’m 
afraid no one has money to spare for an- 
tiques these days— 


"TERRY laid down the letter, could 

not bring herself to finish it. She 
picked up an engraved invitation, slipped 
it into its envelope, sealed and addressed 
it, and laid it on the pile already ad- 
dressed and stamped for mailing. She 
addressed three more before she found 
the courage to return to her mother’s 
letter: 


If we fail to meet this payment, dear, I 
fear we shall lose the house, which is all we 
have left, as you know. I can’t think 
what we should do if we lost it, too. Your 
father would be very angry if he knew I 
was writing this, but I feel that he doesn't 
know which way to turn, either. If you 
could get the money from Mrs. Towérs— 


Terry shoved the letter under the blot- 
ter and went back to her invitations— 
“Miss Nancy Towers requests the 
pleasure of your company at dinner—”’ 


ISS SOPWORTH knocked on the 

door and looked in. “Good morn- 
ing, dear.” Her thin nose was blue at 
the tip, her eyes watery with cold. She 
was holding out a holly wreath tied with 
wide red satin ribbon. ‘Look what 
Oaks gave me for the sewing-room. He's 
hanging them downstairs. Doesn’t it 
look like Christmas?” 

“Its lovely,” Terry said, addressing 
another envelope. 

The seamstress asked, ‘‘Are those the 
invitations for Miss Si’s dinner dance? ” 

“Yes,” 

“She’s going to have the men draw 
lots for their girls, did you know? The 
girls’ names are put in a hat—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Then they all sit at little tables for 
two—so romantic, isn’t it?” 

Terry tried to smile, and Miss Sop- 
worth eyed her anxiously. 

“You look tired this morning, dear. 
You ought to get out for a little walk.” 

“Oh, I’m fine,” Terry said briskly. 
“Just pretty busy, that’s all.” 

Miss Sopworth took the hint and her 
holly wreath, and left. Terry noticed 
that she was stamping Rufus Fowler's 
ifvitation. Usually she smiled when she 
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thought of Rufus, but this morning the 
memory of his round, good-natured face 
and florid hair did not strike her as 
humorous. 

She went from the invitations to the 
big checkbook and another list. This 
was a list of Christmas funds toward 
which Mrs. Towers was contributing; 
newsboys’ homes and old soldiers’ re- 


treats and orphanages would be the 
richer for this rich woman’s generosity. 
Unemployed musicians and actors, ex- 
pectant mothers, hopeless fathers, and 
hungry babies would be assured of their 
bit of turkey and cranberry sauce, 
thanks to Mrs. Creigh Towers. 

Terry made out the stipulated checks 


in her firm, round hand. “Pay to the 
order of—” She propped her cheek on 
her knuckles and drew a purely imagi- 
nary check: ‘Pay to the order of John 
Hefton, One Hundred Dollars—” 

She wrenched her mind back to her 
work, and all the morning, half the 
afternoon, she seesawed between it and 
her mother’s letter. She knew Mrs. 


Towers would not be home from a 
luncheon engagement until four, per- 
haps later. But it was nearly five when 
she went to hunt up Marie. 

Marie was in the kitchen having a 
sociable cup of tea with Cook. The kit- 
chen was a bright and spacious place, all 
shining white and hygienic glitter. It 


was cozy, too, for there were gay braided 
rugs scattered over the blue and white 
linoleum, a couple of low rockers, a 
blue-and-white checked cloth on the 
table, a holly wreath in the window. 
Cook said, when she saw Terry, “Well, 
if it isn’t Miss Hefton! Come in and 
have a nice, hot cup of tea with us, 
dearie.” 

“No, thanks; I’m afraid I haven ’t 
time,” Terry said, and took the 
sting out of her refusal with one of 
her wide, sweet smiles. “Pve got 
to see Mrs. Towers about some- 
thing rather important. Do you 
know if she’s asleep, Marie?” 

“She didn’t come in until a few 
minutes ago,” Marie said. ‘She 
said I was to wake her at a quarter 
to six.” 

“I’ll wake her for you, then, 
shall I? My business will take only 
a few minutes.” 

“Better make sure you don’t get 
her up too early, or she’ll take your 
head off,” said Marie, whose claim 
to French birth, save in her mis- 
tress’s hearing, seemed rather re- 
mote. 

Terry went back to her room to 
wait. She had never asked anyone 
for a loan before. The last glimpse 
she had of her face in the mirror, be- 
fore she went down, appalled her— 
she looked so hollow-eyed and 
scared. 


But she entered her employer's 

room composedly enough. The 
heavy, ice-green satin drapes were 
drawn across the windows. Mrs. 
Towers lay on her bed in her negli- 
gee, her face shiny with cold cream, 
her eyes covered with round disks 
of cotton soaked in witch hazel. 
Hearing Terry, she said sleepily, 
“Ts it a quarter of six already, 


Marie? Oh, it’s you, Teresa. 
Where’s Marie?” 
“I told her I’d wake you. 


There’s something I wanted to 
speak to you about—I hope you 
don’t mind?” 

“No, no.” Mrs. Towers sat up, 
and Terry closed the windows, 
drew back the drapes. “Turn the 
heat on, please. Heavens, my legs 
feel as though they’d been pounded. 
This eternal Christmas rush. Ri- 
diculous, turning Christmas into a 
bedlam like this—the shops are 
madhouses—”’ She swung her feet 
off the bed. ‘‘ Well, what is it? I’ve 
some people coming in for tea— 
you’d better ring for Marie.” 

“I—I wanted to ask you—I 
wanted to ask a very great favor of you, 
Mrs. Towers.” Terry came and stood 
beside the bed, stood erect, her shoulders 
flat, the chin up, smiling. “I—I need 
some extra money rather badly and I 
wondered if you would mind advancing 
me three weeks’ salary—” 

Before she had finished Mrs. Towers 


knew what was coming. She was accus- 
tomed to being asked for money, recog- 
nized every approach. Terry’s differed 
very little from a hundred others. That 
she was disappointed and a little dis- 
gusted, was evident. She said, “This is a 
bad time of year to ask for money. As 
for making you an advance on your 
salary, it’s something I never do. It in- 
variably makes for a strained 
relationship between employer 
and employee, and, besides, it’s 
very unbusinesslike. How do you 
know but what you might go out 
tonight and be hit by a car? In- 
capacitated or killed. How could 
you repay your debt in that case? ” 


ERRY’S face was all aflame. 
“I hadn’t thought of that. 
I’m afraid [—” 

“No, I daresay you hadn’t, but 
you can see what an impractical 
arrangement—”’ 

“I shouldn’t have asked if I 
hadn’t been—if it hadn’t been an 
emergency—”’ 

“My dear girl,” Mrs. Towers 
said, “improvident people are al- 
ways having emergencies.” She 
swung her feet to the floor, felt 
around for her mules. Terry 
pushed them toward her. “I 
didn’t think you were the sort of 
girl—you make a very respectable 
salary.” 

“Yes. I know. 
have—I’m sorry I—” 

“Thrift in our youth,” said 
Mrs. Towers, rising, drawing her 
negligee about her big, uncorseted 
figure, “means comfort in our old 
age, Teresa. Out of forty dollars 
you should be putting something 
away every week.” 

“Yes. I—I’ll try to do better. 
I’m so sorry I troubled you—”’ 
She felt so ill that she was afraid 
she might fall. “I'll ring for 
Marie,” she said. 

“Tm refusing this for your own 
good, my dear,” Mrs. Towers said, 
moved in spite of herself by the 
girl’s distress. ‘I shouldn’t mind 
letting you have the money. It’s 
the principle of the thing—” 

“I understand. I’m so sorry—” 
Terry fled. 

She went up to her room and 
threw herself face down on her 
bed. For a long time she lay, taut 
as wire, her head throbbing. Pres- 
ently she remembered that Chet 
was coming for his biweekly eve- 
ning with her, and dragged herself 
from the bed. She could not see 
Chet tonight. He would be sure to see 
that something was wrong; he had 
enough to bear without shouldering her 
problems. And what could he do? He 
was as poor as she—poorer! 

Usually when he remained in town to 
see her, he stayed and worked late at the 
office. She called him there, caught him 


I shouldn’t 


just as he was going out of the door. 
“Darling, I can’t get away tonight. 
I’m sorry, but—” 
“You're not going to work all the eve- 
ning?” 


“Well, you know how it is,” she sajd. 


“This time of year—the way things pile 
up.” 
“I suppose so.” Then he said, pas- 


“Important business,” Terry had 
said when she broke her date with 
Chet. And here she was hav- 


ing cocktails with another man! 


sionate and low, “My poor darling! I 
specially wanted to see you tonight. 
I’ve got some sketches in my pocket I 
wanted to show you.” 

“Of the self-starting house?” 

“Yes, and our house, too. I’ve just 
been working on that!” 

“Tm crazy to see it.” 
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“T was going to take you to a little 
place I know and blow you to a glass of 
port and let you look it over.” 

“Oh, darling! I’m so sorry. But you 
go, anyway. Go and have a nice dinner 
and drink my glass of port.” 

“T might do that. I’m going to stay 
here and work a while first, though—” 
“Or you might find yourself another 

girl,” she said. “Which reminds 
me—Si was asking about you this 
morning.” 

“How is my friend, Si?” 

“Interested, I think. Si’s not 
accustomed to resistance.” 

“I didn’t resist her. I just let 
myself go.” : 

She smiled, remembering that 
scene in Mrs. Towers’ stately 
drawing-room: Oaks moving 
about, silent and wooden-faced, 
with his tray; the fragile crystal 
glasses and dainty canapés, the 
roses and shaded lights. And Chet 
standing on the hearthrug, his feet 
apart as though bracing himself 
against the enfeebling effect of 
this attack on his senses. Si, 
graceful, languid, and alert as a 
Persian kitten, parried words with 
him from a corner of the long Em- 
pire sofa, reinforcing her wit with 
her eyelashes. 

“‘She’s very much interested in 
your career,” Terry said. “‘She’s 
sure you could build perfectly 
lovely houses if you just had the 
chance.” 

“Now, isn’t that sweet of her? 
Well, give her my love, won’t 
you?” 

“I will not!” 

He murmured very low, and it 
was as though he were there in the 
room with her, “Darling, darling, 
I’m so hungry for you. I love you 
so. Say youlove me, sweetheart.” 


EAK tears streamed down 

her face. She could picture 
him there in the empty office, 
sketching their little house, build- 
ing it—“ You know I do.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I know. It’s 
the only thing I’m sure of right 
now.” 

When she had hung up she 
leaned back in her chair, closed her 
eyes. Chet’s voice had comforted 
her spirit but not her body; her 
body ached with tension, her head 
throbbed. She scolded herself. 
After all, what had happened to 
devastate her like this? She had 
tried to borrow money and been 
refused. Such things happened to 
many people every day. Then she 
thought of her mother’s letter. ‘‘—Fri- 
day is the dead line—this house is all we 
have left—” Today was Tuesday. How 
was she to get a hundred dollars—? 

Someone knocked at the door, and she 
said, “Come in!” and pretended to be 
busy with the (Continued on page 116) 


DRAWING BY 
CHARLES BRACKER 


“Doc”, Moran 


| f= MUCH has been said about 
= the stultifying influence of the 
crooked lawyer, his place in the 

crime picture, and the necessity for 
driving him out of practice. However, 
there is another profession which has 
its renegades who operate behind the 
guns of crime. Most persons believe 
that the gang-doctor exists only in fic- 
tion. I wish that were true. He is a 
stark reality, a healer to the enemies of 
society. After guns blaze and a bandit 
crew runs to.cover to nurse its wounds, 
the gang-doctor becomes an all-impor- 
tant factor in attempts to defeat the law. 
Of the many such cases which have 
come to my attention as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, there is 


It is 
Joseph P. Moran, called 
“Doc”? by scores of America’s most 


one which tells the story of all. 
that of Dr. 


dangerous lawbreakers. Few men have 
pursued a more devious course and been 
more dangerous to society than this once 
skillful and promising surgeon. 

The entire range of human emotion 
and drama parade through his career, 
fusing into a weird photo-montage. 
Respectability merges into viciousness. 
Honors are blurred by dishonor. Pride 
and ambition give way to degradation 
One glimpse into our files finds this doc- 
tor a patriotic, self-sacrificing citizen. 
Another portrays him greedily fingering 
money obtained from the vilest of crimes. 
Dr. Moran handled bandit money, oper- 


By J.fdgar 


Hoover 


WITH COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 


SPR te ay 
ated upon and protected cc 
victs, gangsters, and the riffraff of life, 


and all the while his office invited the 
patronage of innocent, law-abiding citi- 
zens. His is a graphic story of paradoxes. 

Born in the little city of Spring 
Valley, Ill., in 1895, Joseph P. Moran 
was one of the six children of a retired 
coal miner, now dead. He attended 
grade and high school and was a good 
student. After graduation he was a 
good worker in the various commercial 
positions which he held. During the 
World War he saw service in France, 
was honorably discharged, and returned 
to America with an ambition to become 
a physician and surgeon. 

He entered Tufts Medical College in 


Boston, where the records show that 
he was.an honor student throughout, ea- 
ger, hard-working, ambitious. Then he 
went back to Spring Valley, where he 
married, and, with the prospect of a 
wider field of practice, moved thence to 
LaSalle, Ill. 

It was there, three years later, that 
crime first laid its hand on this brilliant 
young man, who was to become the 
associate of the nation’s most notorious 
and dangerous outlaws. In the summer 
of 1928 a woman had died following an 
illegal operation, and the town buzzed 
with the name of the doctor. It was 
Moran. 

Many felt sorry for the young doctor 
and blamed his predicament on the fact 
that he had been too much of a good 
fellow. During his years of practice in 
LaSalle, Doc Moran had made a con- 
siderable reputation as a surgeon, al- 
though his friends knew he had one 
failing—liquor. Those who sought to 


defend him felt that he had become im- 


How a promising young surgeon, fresh from college, > 


convict patients was Ollie Berg, a mem- 
ber of a ring of diamond thieves. He had 
been shot in an attempt at escape. Ac- 
cording to Berg, Moran saved his life. 


OLLIE BERG was powerful. He was 

connected with one of the politically 
influential criminal gangs which then 
controlled Chicago. He was serving ten 
years to life, a sentence he didn’t take 
too seriously. Berg promised to reward 
the convict doctor for his efforts, and he 
kept his word. Perhaps the diamond 
thief’s influence even aided Moran in 
prison. Anyway, when, after about a 
year and four months, the doctor went 


drifted into a life of crime and became the physician, 
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this work he established several hide- 
outs. 

Before long, however, there was another 
complaint of an illegal operation. Again 
Moran was arrested. The doctor’s new- 
ly established “connections” did not fail 
him. Instead of being sentenced for a 
new offense, he was merely returned to 
prison as a parole violator, and so was 
free again, once more on parole, in eleven 
months. 

In prison he again met his old friend, 
Ollie Berg, and upon parting carried in- 
troductions to even more powerful per- 
sons than before. Apparently there was 
no difficulty whatever about his license 


pal, and partner of notorious public enemies. . . . The head of Amer- 


ica’s Scotland Yard gives another vivid picture from behind the scenes 


plicated in this criminal operation while 
intoxicated. Moran’s wife, however, 
was not among his defenders. A divorce 
followed hard on her discovery of his 
illegal activities. 

Moran and a woman accomplice were 
indicted on four counts, including mur- 
der. They bargained for a plea of 
guilty, and were allowed to accept a 
sentence of from one to ten years in 
prison. There began the amazing crimi- 
nal career of Dr. Joseph P. Moran. 

He was sent to Joliet Penitentiary and 
was put to work in the prison hospital, 
where convicts soon knew him as a 
“right guy,” the kind who would sneak 
them a drink or dope whenever possible. 


Finally, added to- the-doctor’s- list of- 


free from Joliet on a parole he took with 
him introductions from Berg to certain 
politically powerful leaders in Chicago's 
gangdom. The result was amazing. 


SOON this doctor of the cell-blocks was, 

to all appearances, on the same plane 
of respectability as any other physician 
in Illinois. His license to practice, lost 
with his conviction, was restored, and he 
opened an office in a suburb of Chicago. 
His office was like that of any other 
suburban physician and he began to 
draw patients from the neighborhood. 
Under cover, however, he was treating 
the worst of Chicago’s gangsters and 
attending criminals wounded in brushes 
with the law or with other ganes. For 


to practice medicine. A two-time con- 
vict, he chose another suburb, and 
returned to his double existence. In- 
cidentally, Moran was later discharged 
from all parole obligations at a time 
when he was an active member of one of 
the most vicious kidnapping crews in 
the history of American criminality. 
And this was in spite of the fact that his 
sponsor had complained to the authori- 
ties about his illicit activities. 

Ollie Berg fared well also. Astute 
lawyers had temporarily nullified his 
long sentence by a writ of habeas corpus. 
The judge who originally sentenced him 
reversed his decision. That reversal was 
later termed invalid by a higher court, 
but Ollie was on (Continued on page 66) 


é> BRYANT HADDON was har- 
Rp nessing his gray team when 
Charley Masters rode up that morning. 
Charley shouted at the barn, and dis- 
mounted and went to the door and 
shouted again: 
“Hey, Bryant, got a job for you!” 
A minute later a tall, broad-shoul. 
dered young man with a tousled head of 
corn-colored hair appeared in the morn- 
ing sunlight. He grinned and asked, 
“What now? She want someone to 
bring in a power line from Minot?” 
“Nope. Puttin’ in her own power 
plant. 
she calls it.” Charley’s weathered face 
creased into a grin and he pushed back 
his hat to rub at his thin gray hair. 
“Got a letter yesterday, and she said to 
tell Mr. Haddon she wanted him to be 
caretaker.” 
“Tell him?” Bryant frowned, then 
laughed. - 
“That’s the way she put it.” 
“Sounds like her father... . Ever 
hear of a caretaker on a Dakota ranch, 
Charley? Gosh, that gal’s got a lot to 
learn.” 
“Well, Bryant,” said Charley, pro- 
ducing cigarette papers, ‘‘she seems to 
have ideas. She’s sure made somethin’ 
out of that ramshackle old place over 
there. Reg’lar mansion, now. Last 
letter she wanted to know if I could lay 
out an airplane field.” 

Bryant merely shook his head. Fi- 
nally he asked, “She say anything about 
the slough? Or about the ducks? .. . 


The hen with the lame 
leg wheeled overhead 


J 


She wants a cafetaker, as“ 


By Hal Borland 


By the way, Charley, Gimpy’s back. 
Flew in yesterday. Tame as ever, 
too. . . .. Say, maybe she meant a care- 
taker for the ducks!” 

“No, son. No-o-o. What she wants 
is somebody to take hold when she gets 
here, curry the horses, put up hay, 
maybe do some plowin’, maybe lay out 
that there airplane field.” 

“Oh.” Bryant made a wry face and 
flipped a grain of corn at a turkey gob- 
bler strutt ng past. “She wants a farm 
hand, and don’t know how to spell the 
word. .. No, thanks, Charley. Got 
all I can do here, corn and ,wheat and 
ducks: and all. ... Why don’t you 
take the job?” 


BYT Charley shook his head. “Not in 
my line. I done what I could for the 
girl, managin’ the work up at the house, 
out of friendship for Sara Murtry. Her 
and me used to spark, before she went to 
Chicago and met Joe Guthrie... . 
Well—you say Gimpy’s back?” 

“Yeah. Flew in with a flock of mal- 
lards early yesterday. I sure hand it to 
that old hen. She’s all duck. Think 
maybe she’ll nest here this year. Didn’t 
last year; remember? Stopped a couple 
of days and then went on north. I’d 
sure like to know where she winters. 
Watch, when you go back. Maybe 
you’ll see her, crow-hopping along the 
edge of the slough.” 

Charley had reached for a stirrup. He 
turned and advised, “Better think it 
over, Bryant. That job with Cara, I 


mean. That girl’s got a potful of money, 
and,” he grinned, as he swung into the 
saddle, “she’s only twenty-two.” 

Bryant flipped a grain of corn at him. 
“Yeah, and probably got cross-eyes and 
a wart on her nose,” he laughed. 
“Thanks, anyway. . . . So long!” 

Charley wheeled his horse and rode 
off toward the upper end of the shallow 
lake, half a mile to the west, and on to- 
ward the old Murtry place on the rise 
beyond. As Bryant watched, he could 
hear the sound of hammers, could 

- faintly see two men working on the new 
roof being put on the old, rambling 
Murtry ranch house. 

Caretaker, huh? He went back and 
finished harnessing the grays, then went 
to the cornfield. Why,,three years ago 
he could have bought that Murtry place 
for a couple thousand dollars. But 
three years ago he was having a tough 
time paying for his last year at agricul- 
tural college; and, besides, it looked 
then as though Old Lady Guthrie would 
go on forever leasing the place to Charley 
Masters for cattle range. Last fall, 
when the old lady died, Bryant ex- 
pected to see the place thrown right on 
the market. There was only this one 
girl, Cara; the sole heir, since Joe 
Guthrie had died in Florida two years 
before. 


ARA hadn’t been out here in fifteen 
years. When Dad Murtry, her grand- 
father, died, Sara and her husband and 
the little girl came out to bury him. 
Bryant was ten at the time. There 
must have been a hundred:and fifty of 
the folks from this end of Dakota over 
there for the funeral, and Bryant still 
remembered how Joe Guthrie stood out 
among them. A tall, thin man he was, 
with a long, thin face and a nose like a 
turkey’s beak. The kind that took what 
he wanted, and wanted the power that 
money gave him. 
Sara Guthrie he remembered only as a 


small, dainty woman with tear-fevered - 


eyes who said to Bryant’s mother, “As 
long as Father was here, Mrs. Haddon, I 


thought that some day I’d come back ` 


and live. We were happy here on the 
plains, even if we were—even if we 
didn’t have everything. But now—” 

And Cara had been a leggy youngster 
in pigtails, a little girl of seven who 
clung to her mother’s hand. Just a 
squdgy-faced little girl with big, brown, 
bewildered eyes; (Continued on page 100) 
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“Irs Gimpy!” he cried. “Your men have uncovered her nest!” 
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The Horns were born to lead — 
but the fireworks started when 


they tried to lead each other 
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fy IT WAS spring and dusk at the 
© Ranch of the Four Bullets. Indian 
Peak threw its shadow, a torn banner of 
purple velvet, across the gray ranch 
house. Here, through the arcade made 
by shiny boots upon the porch rail, 
Major Herkimer Horn forlornly sur- 
veyed his kingdom spreading halfway to 
the horizon, as green and pretty as if no 
notes or mortgages threatened it. The 
major’s melancholy was not concerned 
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with mortgages, however, but with the 
handsome, voluptuous aces which, at 
last Saturday’s poker game, had given 
up the ghost without a struggle under 
Frank Dell’s wily bluffing. By gad, he’d 
get even with him! Hadn’t Frank been a 
mere lieutenant under him in the Indian 
wars? 

Far below, on the gray thread of road 


at the fence line, two figures rode. The 
major trained his field glasses sharply 
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upon them. . . . Humph! His Mardie, 
riding with that cigarette-smoking, 
loose-limbed, tow-headed, grinning, 
down-at-the-heel homesteader, Chris 
Hunter! The figures stopped at the 
gate, merged, clung. Kissing Mardie! 
Keeping it up, too! The son-of-a-gun 
needed a horsewhipping! 

But when Mardie galloped up on her 
pinto, Wise-Eyes, threw the reins over 
its neck, and ran to the porch with her 
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gay, easy stride, the major said nothing. 
He had to plan his attack. Mardie was a 
hard-driving, self-willed, stubborn Horn, 
born to lead; breaking her heart when 
she couldn’t have her way. 

“Hello, Grandpop darling!” Mardie 
brushed his forehead with warm, soft 
lips, patted his hair. Her eyes were 
starry as she took a mandolin from the 
hammock and settled herself next to the 
major’s good ear. About her was the air 
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of a lovable puppy after a bone, or of a 
girl after something that a crusty, old- 
fahioned grandfather will hate like any- 
thing. 

Her playing cooled the major’s anger; 
he puffed more and more slowly on his 
cigar. It wasn’t anything against a girl 
that a boy wanted to kiss her. 

“Nice, soothing tune,” he said at last 
softly. 

“Kind of old.” Mardie looked at him 
sidewise. Between them were two ex- 
plosive quarrels. One was Chris, the 
other this matter of new and old. 

“Well, does that hurt it, young Sioux?” 
It was a pretty-sounding name; only the 
two Horns knew its spelling. When 
Herkimer called his granddaughter by 
the name of a highly respected and 
formidable enemy, a clash was under 
way. 

“Tt doesn’t help any.” Then Mardie 
broke out, passionately, “Oh, I can’t 
bear musty old songs—outworn jokes. 
Life’s not old. Every day is brimful of 
new things!” 


“Did you jilt my 
granddaughter, sir?” 
the major thundered 


“That’s the dickens of it! What kind 
of new things? Sweepings from the good 
old days. Cold scraps. When I was 
young—there were real men in those 
days. Doing real things. Women, too. 
Even the children—” 

“Some of us real folks today think up 
new things that are pretty good.” 
Mardie, fighting her temper, summoned 
a pleading smile. “Chris and I have a 
new riding stunt, for instance.” 


HERKIMER banged shiny boots on 

the floor. “That grinning bobcat! 
That one-cow, one-hoss, one-rooster 
nester!” 

“That fast-riding, smart-as-they- 
make-them he-man, Grandpop, and hats 
off to him!” Mardie flashed on the old 
gentleman the most winning of her smiles. 
“Darling, you just ought to see our 
stunt once. It’s good. We ride stirrup to 
stirrup, stand up in our saddles, each of 
us puts a leg on the other’s horse, then 
we go lickety-split, hell-bent, tandem—” 

“Sounds like a rodeo show-off. 


Humph. Gr-r—rodeo here, rodeo there. 
No better than circus shows. Yapping 
and kiyi-ing and whooping as if a rope 
couldn’t land without a fool at the end 
of it helping it out with his bellowing. 
Who works any more? Nobody. Young 
folks, old ones, out to make shows of 
themselves! Demoralizing the stock. 
How do you think a good, honest hoss 
figures out a human being, wriggling 
around his belly like an angleworm? 
Humph. Gr-r—” 

“Excitement’s not sin!” 

“It’s enough excitement for a woman 
to bear and raise children, and for a man 
to keep a roof over her head. What do 
you think we pioneers sweated and bled 
for when we fought the Injuns for this 
land? So’s a lot of whooping hoodlums 
can dig their spurs into hosses and make 
devils out of them?” 

“Your thrills were handed out to you. 
We have to make ours.” 

“You don’t have to act like a pack of 
fools. . . . Riding and kissing. Acting 
like rodeo tramps. Even males, sup- 
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posed to be men, painted up, wearing 
satins and velvets. Women luring them 
from honest labor—like your mother did 
to your father.” 


MAAROIE'S voice trembled; her eyes 
blazed. “‘So she could have the ex- 

citement of bearing and raising me. . . . 
Oh, Grandpop, don’t you get any crosser. 
Don’t you get as furious as I am. Please, 
Grandpop. Because—because—’’ She 
drew a deep breath. “I—I want to see 
a real rodeo. Maybe ride in it,? she 
finished. ‘‘Chris and I, we ride terribly 
beautifully. They call us the riding 
devils.” 

For a moment the major was speech- 
less. Mardie plunged on: 

“We could make the professionals sit 
up and take notice.” 

“I forbid it.” 

“Don’t you dare say that and mean 
it!” i 

“You'll do exactly as I say, Sioux 

“TIl do exactly as I please. The way 
you always do. Will you or will you 
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not let me ride in the Newton rodeo?” 

“Following your mother, ain’t you?” 

“T hope so. She was brave and beau- 
tiful.” 

“1’d liefer see you dead.” 

“You'll not see me any more. Ever. 
I’m going! Now!” 

They stared at each other hotly. For 
all the brightness of their black eyes, 
their charm, the vivid magnetism of 
their personalities, each of them had a 
blind spot—the same blindness that 
every true Horn had. Neither could see 
any person’s problems but his own, for 
each was born to lead. 

“You can’t go, Sioux! There’s no 
place for you to go.” 

“T’m going to Chris. He wants me to 
marry him. I’ve held him off and held 
him off.” She sobbed a little. “I didn’t 
want a fight with you. Now I’m going.” 
Clutching the mandolin, she ran into the 
kitchen. 

“Sioux brat,” coaxed the major from 
the doorway. 

Mardie’s voice was strangled as she 
said, “The light bread is mixed. 
The hen on the nest in the hay- 
mow has to be taken off. The 
cat’s going to have kittens. The 
moths will get in your uniform 
if you don’t wear it.” 

“Mardie child—” 

“Do I get to ride in the 
rodeo?” 

“Youll never ride in a rodeo. 
And you look just like your 
mother, curse her!” 

“That’s — just — about — 
enough!” She picked up the 
mandolin, broke it over her 
knees. “Now sweep that up!” 
she choked, and bolted. 

Slowly white old hands, vein- 
knotted, picked up the mandolin 
pieces. Just as Mardie looked at 
him, his son, Ben, had stared 
from the same place, with smol- 
dering eyes. Ben had said, 
“Either my wife comes to this 
house, honored, or I go. All 
right. I’ve left coyote traps 
along the fence. Don’t let the 
mare get colic, gorging herself 
on that young alfalfa.” 

What the major did not re- 
member was how he, himself, a 
trembling hothead of fifteen, 
had struck a dramatic yet sincere 
attitude, as he yelled at his 
parents, in a Vermont farm- 
house, “I’m going -off to fight 
the Injuns, and nothing can 
stop me! And—and don’t feed 
my dog chicken bones!” . . 


ARDIE’S bed was smooth 

enough, but her clothes hung 
helter-skelter; pink and white 
things protruded from partly 
closed bureau drawers. Every- 
thing looked so—young. Herki- 
mer Horn tucked in the dainty 
undergarments tenderly. Then 
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he caught sight of himself in Mardie’s 
mirror. That—his face? Gray? Stricken? 
He stretched his lips in a smile, as if his 
reflection were an audience, to be im- 
pressed. 

Mustn’t make a show of himself. 
Lodge night, too. Mardie had said 
something about moths getting in his 
uniform. He’d wear it. They liked it at 
the Lodge when he strode in, with his 
shoulder straps, his gold oak leaves. 
“Major,” they always said, extra polite. 
“Take this seat, Major!” Tonight no 
erectness of bearing could prevent the 
uniform’s hanging badly. Getting— 
old! He winced. Age had come on him 
in an afternoon, an hour. 

He missed the fuss Mardie always 
made over him when he was dressed up, 
so he poured himself a bracer of whisky. 
As he did this, his three cowboys 
thundered by for their Saturday night in 
town. Big hats, pink, yellow, purple 
scarfs. Modern tomfoolery and play- 
acting. 

Yet he was glad they were gone as 
he limped to the barn. The Indian 
bullet in his leg hurt him tonight. The 
house had been empty and flat, but the 
barn was warm, full of sounds, and of 
the comfortable smell of hay, leather, 
and good horseflesh. 


HANTOM, the Arabian stallion Her- 

kimer had raised on a bottle, stuck 
his velvet head from his stall, puffing out 
his nostrils and whinnying. He pawed 
the floor daintily, inviting the major to 
go riding. The horse was as much of a 
pet as a dog; he went through his playful 
pretenses of refusing the bit, of swelling 
up his belly against the girth, of shying 
at the barn door. Then, with his head 
high, he carried the major as proudly as 
if they headed a parade. 

The light was dim by now, yet the 
major saw every broken fence. Four 
Bullets was a relic, like himself, sweep- 
ings from a better day. If he weren’t 
able to pay off the mortgage it would be 
a memory. 

There were new, younger men at the 
Lodge, who, instead of inquiring defer- 
entially about the major’s bullet wounds, 
spoke of Mardie, of her riding, of Chris 
Hunter. 

He was glad when the meeting was 
over and the poker game in Bill San- 
derson’s kitchen was under way, with 
Frank Dell and Jim Ferguson in their 
old places. For thirty years these four 
had sat in a game together on Saturday 
nights, joking, bluffing, wrangling. Lady 
Luck, as if she pitied the major, gave 
him the cards. Like mavericks at a 
roundup, the chips came to pasture in 
front of the blue army coat. Stakes 
were small, but the pile represented 
something to impress the bank. Herki- 
mer Horn’s heart grew stouter as his 
breath took on essences of Spitzenburgs 
and pippins. 

Slyly Frank opened a jackpot. The 
major held two (Continued on page 160) 


It soon came to a point where Pete 
had abandoned all previous enter- 
prises to devote himself to Peggy 


ALLISON lay on her back on the 

raft, a set smile on her face and 
her insides churning about with the 
strength of her hatred. Her eyes, halt 
closed against the sun, were glued in a 
species of fascination on the enraging 
spectacle before her. 

A slim, golden-tan figure was climbing 
the ladder to the twenty-foot board. 
Allison groaned. “If she does a dolphin 
off there—” The figure stood poised a 
moment, hands extended in front, wisp 
of silk maillot gleaming in the sun, then 
rose smoothly and curved in the difficult 
half-turn with a perfection that was 
poetry. 

George Powers said in a detached 
manner, “An active young person,” but 
she hardly heard him. The others 
cheered, and she saw Pete Baring reach 
down and catch at the diver’s sleek 
brown hand to help her up the steps. 

That’s the way it was now, all the 
time. You’d think they’d all gone nuts. 
This summer, which normally should 
have been a round of placid amuse- 
ment, had degenerated into a veritable 
proving ground for Olympic champions. 

And Peggy Bruce had done it. Peggy, 
who had come to stay in her grand- 
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father’s house for three months—there 
was some requirement in the will. 
Peggy had brought her own hunter and 
went about leaping fences in a wholly 
unnecessary manner. Peggy shot the 
nine-hole course in forty-two and played 
tournament tennis. Peggy had an al- 
bum of photographs attesting to her 
mastery of skis, catboats, and ice skates. 
Peggy would undoubtedly prove adept, 
if the occasion presented itself, in jai 
alai, curling, and lacrosse, and Allison 
wished with all her heart that Peggy 
was back up in Boston where she be- 
longed. 

Allison had no objection to the crowd 
in general pursuing the newcomer in a 
solid. idiotic phalanx of hectic endeavor. 
No objection at all. But it had come to 
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the point where Pete—her Pete—whom 
she’d been skillfully preserving in a state 
of suspended ardor until she made up 
her mind—it had come to the point 
where Pete not only led the chorus of 
applause, but had abandoned all previ- 
ous enterprises to devote himself to 
Peggy. Allison’s outlook on life, usually 
sweetness itself, had become a curdled 
nightmare. 

Peggy began to organize a game of 
water polo. 

“I hope she gets a black eye,” Allison 
muttered. 

George leaned back on his elbow. 
“All that energy,” he mused. “Worthy 
of a better cause. Science harnesses 
Niagara Falls, seeks a use for the sun’s 
rays—why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about that girl? I’m worn out 
just being in the same county with 
her.” 

Dear, loyal George! Allison turned 
and looked at him. Such a good egg. 
Too bad he was a shade too fat, a shade 
too easy-going. Too bad he wasn’t tall, 
with a gay and lovely smile, a deep, 
vibrating voice. Too bad he wasn’t, in 
short, Pete Baring, instead of good old 
George. 

“Approaching it from another angle,” 
he went on, “we might arrange for an 
injection. A dash—just a teeny-weeny 
dash—of encephalitis. Or maybe we 
could hire a hookworm.” 


"THERE was a shot from the diving 
platform. Peggy and Pete were about 
to execute a complicated double effect. 
It was the last straw. 
“Tm going out,” Allison said shortly. 
She dropped into the water and swam 
to shore with loud and careless splashes. 
She climbed dripping up the stairs and 
into her robe. She flopped into her car 
and stepped on the starter viciously. It 
was depressingly apparent that her de- 
parture went unnoticed. 
She swung out into the road... . For 
a moment her imagination ran ahead of 
the limits of human feasibility and she 
saw herself out-diving, out-riding, out- 
golfing the incomparable Peggy. But 
only for a moment. She wasn’t too bad 
at sports; she could swim about indefi- 
nitely, could even fall with a reasonable 
amount of grace from a low board. 
She’d been riding all her life, the 
general idea being that one got on a 
horse and rather left things to him from 
there on. As for golf, she usually went 
around with just a midiron, staying 
pretty well on the fairway and using as 
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There was a ripple of excitement near the door as they en- 
tered. Everything grew suddenly still. Breaths were held 


many strokes as seemed comfortable 
and convenient. There were some who 
regarded this practice as a bit on the 
indolent side, but no one really minded. 

No, she wasn’t bad. Nothing fancy, 
of course, but certainly no load of coal 
to other sportsmen. Up to now. Now it 
appeared that she’d wasted her youth. 
“T can’t even do a respectable jack- 
knife,” she told herself miserably. 

She pulled up in front of the house and 
sat there a minute. If she could just do 


something to show Pete—ye gods! Here 
she sat, Miss High-Hat Allison Brent, 
actually trying to think of a way to 
bring a man to her side! She would 
never lift a finger if a man showed his 
preference for another girl. Oh, no—it 
would be beneath her dignity—so long 
as the man never showed such a prefer- 
ence. Now she searched her thoughts 
and realized that nothing—from love 
potions to blackmail—would be beneath 
her dignity. 


She got out of the car and slammed 
the door. On the porch she had an in- 
spiration. A dance—an occasion where 
the gentler social assets might prove 
their worth... . She had a new or- 
gandie with ruffles that swirled cleverly 
about her feet when she moved. Peggy 
was attractive enough in various out- 
door getups, but that slightly weathered 
charm, no matter how fresh and youth- 
ful, would never thrive under candle- 
light. 

What a marvelous idea! A dance—on 
the porch, with Whitey and two of his 
most harmonious henchmen. ‘Half a 
dozen of those luxurious canvas lawn 
chairs scattered about under strategic 
trees. Really good punch, made with 
claret instead of the usual gin or aged 
“corn.” A really smooth party, in 
honor—as a final nonchalant and con- 
vincing gesture—of the out-of-town 
guest, Miss Marguerite Merriam Bruce, 
of Wellesley, Watch Hill, and St. 
Moritz, not to mention points east, 
north, south, and west... . 


LLISON stood at the top of the back 

stairs. “Maggie! Don’t let old John 

get too much powdered wax on the front 

porch,” she shouted. “Mr. George fell 
down three times last fall.” 

Maggie’s mellow chuckle answered 
her, and she heard the slow, heavy steps 
make their way to the front of the house. 
She went to her room and applied last- 
minute touches. The organdie was 
highly successful. It made her hair look 
feathery, unreal; her eyes dark and mys- 
terious. She pinned three roses on her 
shoulder. George had sent great arm- 
loads, the last-blooming variety from 
his mother’s famous garden. She ran 
down the steps. 

Old John, elated as always at the pros- 
pect of a party, had slicked his woolly 
thatch with a new and odorous hair oil. 
A whiff of it struck her as he went to give 
lordly instructions to Whitey and his 
boys. She smiled. Everything was just 
right. 

Cars began to stop outside. She went 
to the front door. George, with two 
hilarious couples, surged up the steps. 

“You know where to go,” she said 
happily. “Like always—girls in my 
room, men in the back guestroom.” 

George paused to regard her admir- 
ingly. ‘Another rose,” he remarked 
solemnly. ‘‘The fairest rose of them 
all.” 

“They’re gorgeous, George,” she as- 
sured him. ‘Something tells me it’s go- 
ing to be a large evening.” 

More people came. Whitey, ebon face 
beaming, embarked on what had come 
to be regarded as his theme song— Jelly 
Roll Blues. He seemed inspired. 

A sense of power swept Allison. The 
porch floor was exactly the proper slick- 
ness. Everybody was in high spirits. 
She, herself, had never looked better in 
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her life. Tonight Pete would see. See 
them all cutting in, see George—who, 
though it was pretty crude to think of it 
that way, had the only sizable fortune in 
town—pursuing her. It would be like 
old times, before the Bruce invasion. 
Like old times, when they all did defer 
to her and admire her. 

But where was Pete, where was Peggy, 
the guest of honor? Everyone else— 

There was a ripple of excitement near 
the door. It seemed that everything 
grew suddenly still—that breaths were 
held. Only Whitey and his music grew 
louder, more emphatic. She turned in 
George’s grasp. She saw them. 

There they were. Pete and Peggy. 
Pete, wearing the only mess jacket in 
town and looking like the answer to any- 
one’s prayer. And Peggy, whom she’d 
thought to surpass at a party, who 
should have looked blown and outdoorsy 
in an evening dress—Peggy, looking the 
absolutely slickest thing a frozen optical 
nerve could register. eg 

. She achieved a welcomé, automatically 
hospitable. Nobody noticed. Peggy 
was holding court, and Pete was watch- 
ing Peggy. Peggy bestowed gleaming 
smiles. Peggy gestured animatedly, the 
glistening perfection of her muscular 
brown arms and shoulders expressive 


against the background of a satin dress — 


that fitted her like her own commendable 
skin. In a haze of defeat, Allison ab- 
sorbed the fact that here was an honest- 
to-goodness Paris evening “dress; -so 


cleverly fashioned that its grandeur was | 


It was nearly light, the lovely awaken- 
ing dawn of summer. Out at the quarry 
the crowd would be splashing about, the 
cool water reviving their energy. Peggy 
would be doing stunts and Pete would be 
watching her. 

She pulled down her shades. She 
hoped she would sleep late. A shame she 
had never known before swept her— 
“T’ve tried and failed. I’ve tried to get 


still beautifully right at a Summer party 


in a little country town.... Peggy was 


sheer, ultimate perfection. 


FROM then on, blurred pictures flashed 
before her in a procession overwhelm- 


ingly convincing: Peggy besieged by . 


partners. Peggy laughing up at Pete, 
her brown eyes melting in her elfin face. 
Peggy banging competently.on Whitey’s 
sacred trap drums and Whitey loving it. 
Peggy, at rest for a moment in a long 
chair near the garden path and Pete 
bending over her, a look on his face that 
Allison had thought belonged only to 
her. 

Oh, he danced with Allison, of course. 
Even said, “Great party—you look 
swell!” For a moment her heart lifted. 
She looked up. His eyes, over her shoul- 
der, were seeking Peggy, and she knew 
he had spoken merely as a dutiful guest. 

From then on, nothing mattered. . . . 
The party dragged on for hours, and 
Allison hardly knew what was happen- 
ing. Everybody seemed to be having a 
wonderful time, she couldn’t imagine 
why. . . . By four, the midnight supper 
was a memory, and old John cooked 
them eggs and bacon. 

Someone suggested a swim. Allison 
was too tired to join them, she said. 
Allison too tired? Why, Allison, what’s 
the matter? ... Finally they left. 


Pete away from someone he likes more 
than he does me. I’ve been a fool, a 
cheap and scheming fool, and I’ve got 
what was coming to me.’ 

`. For- Peggy was charming. - -Gay and 
lovely to look at. Worth any man’s ad- 
miration. Peggy had only been herself— 
and Pete had}-quite explicably, fallen in 
love with her. Very well. That was 
that. Allison Brent as a deliberate 
femme fatale had proved a notable wash- 
out. Allison was through. . . . Her 
heart felt like a croquet ball. 

An early farm wagon went by on the 
street, the horse’s hoofs loud in the day- 
break stillness. Somewhere a chicken 
spoke experimentally. She slept... . 

Allison climbed out of George’s road- 
ster and strolled about. After six hours 
on the road one’s legs felt stiff. Last 
year she’d driven down to camp with 
Pete, and hadn’t, she recalled, regarded 
herself as specially fortunate. This year, 
Pete hadn’t brought Kis car at all: This 
year, Pete was riding with Peggy and 
another couple in her big sports car. 


` him. 
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For the past six hours Allison had been 
visualizing Peggy sitting capably at the 
wheel, the wind ruffling her hair only the 
most becoming minimum, strong, slen- 
der brown hands making the proper 
motions at exactly the proper time. For 
the past six hours Allison had been 
rehearsing gloomily her own planned 
course of conduct. There had been no 
way of getting out of the trip, of course. 
She’d always gone before, and every- 
body knew she liked going. It was an 
annual affair—this week spent at the 
Lake of the Ozarks in the young Bailes’s 
father’s camp. For her to back out at 
the last minute wouldn’t have done at 
all. 

George watched her a minute before 
he began to drag luggage out of the car. 
It came to her that she’d been a particu- 
larly unilluminated traveling compan- 
ion. And, after all her good resolutions, 
too—her determination to trail along 
pleasantly, be a good sport! 

She, produced a brilliant smile. “The 
fog’s lifting, Georgie, my boy,” she told 
“I’m about to make a remark 
now, any minute.” 

George looked thoughtful; then his 
broad, kind face fell into lines of dreamy 
contemplation. ‘I’m a seventh son of a 
seventh son,” he began. ‘Don’t I make 
you think of a mystic, somehow? Wait’ll 
you see what—” 


UST then Pete appeared round the 

corner of the cabin, showing Peggy the 
items of interest. “This is the best 
place we know to camp,” he was ex- 
plaining. “A big, comfortable house, 
and ten miles from the nearest post 
office. Some of the places down here are 
like a backwoods Coney Island. Filling 
stations, barbecue stands, and merry- 
go-rounds every four feet.” 

Peggy thought everything was grand. 
“You're a bunch of softies, though,” she 
added brightly, “bringing a couple of 
colored boys to do the work. Why, lots 
of time in the Adirondacks—” 

Allison’s good intentions left her mo- 
mentarily and she hurriedly dragged 
George out of earshot. Peggy was un- 
doubtedly an Eagle Scout, but Allison 
felt that at this point a dissertation on 
woodcraft would be definitely unbear- 
able. 

This was to be her last respite. For 
the six days that followed were one long 
offense against her peace of mind. 

In the first place, there was about 
them a nightmarish quality of frenzied 
activity. With Peggy in command there 
was no end to human ingenuity. They 
swam. They canoed. They shot at 
targets with a rifle. They set up an 
archery range and they practiced track 
events. At night they turned on the 
radio and danced. 

And always they fished. Peggy was a 
demon dry-fly caster, even made rather 
a-point of the (Continued on page 92) ` 
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THE only thing I remember about 
* the night Tom asked me to marry 
him is what I did after I. told him I 
would. I reared back on the family 
divan and said, “Well, at least you’re 
not going to get one of these modern 
girls who can’t cook. I was brought up 
in a kitchen!” 

I remember that remark, and the 
cockiness with which I made it, because 
I have been reminded of it so often 
since—not by my husband, a tactful 


Tom, somehow, looked pleased 
when I told him I'd graduated 


soul, but by myself. I would give my 
latest shampoo and a pound of face 
cream not to have made that boast. 

My mother tried to reason with me. 
She suggested that I give up my job 
three weeks before the marriage instead 
of a week before, and do a few fast 
rounds with her in the kitchen. I patted 
her on the shoulder. 

“The trouble with you is,” I said, 


“that you make too much work of 
cooking. I’ll bet I can spot you an hour 
and get the same meal ready at the same 
time. I’ve been watching you all my 
life. Besides, I need that two weeks’ 
salary for some more lingerie.” 

“I hope,” said my mother, shaking 
her head, “that you know how to wash 
it when you get it.” 


"THE wedding was quite a success ex- 

cept for Uncle Matthew, whocut him 
self on the neck while shaving and stood 
during the ceremony with a handker- 
chief pressed against the wound, firmly 
convinced that he had severed an artery. 
Everybody came to the station to see us 
off, and everybody cried at the idea of 
my being alone in New York. 

“But she won’t be alone,” Tom ex- 
plained to Aunt Mabel. “I'll be with 
her.” F 

“You don’t understand,” Aunt Mabel 
said belligerently. “She won’t have 
mother to tell her things and do th 
for her. Can you iron a slipy 

“No,” said my husband coldly. 
I don’t intend to learn.” eyes 

It was pretty sad for them, now that T 
think of it. I had never been away fri 
the city of Washington for more than 
a few weeks at a time. Now I was go- 
ing—after a honeymoon in Virginia—to 
New York, to live with and cook for and 
technically honor and obey a newspaper- 
man. The latter fact, that my husband 
was a newspaperman, induced much of 
the sadness. My relatives suspected 
that all newspapermen drank and knew 
gangsters intimately. 

For me it was a great adventure. I 
would live in a city which had always 
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fascinated and frightened me. I would 
meet new people, people who “wrote” 
and made epigrams when they talked. I 
would go to the theater and the opera 
and maybe call famous people by their 
first names. And all I had to do was 
cook and keep house for my husband 
until be became city editor or some- 
thing. 

The apartment was ready for us when 
we arrived, down on West Twelfth 
Street near Sixth Avenue, on the edge of 
Greenwich Village. It had a living-room 
with a fireplace and a small kitchen in 
addition to the bedroom and bath. My 
husband led me to the kitchen. 

“Go to it, Sister,” he said. ‘I’ll have 
steak with mushrooms.” 


ET me draw a curtain—even a pall— 
over that first meal. We didn’t eat it. 
At nine o’clock we went around the 
corner to the Greek’s and had roast beef. 
My husband chattered amiably through 
all. I said nothing. Next morning I 
Hn, te: fast alone, because Tom had 
ye at 


e office at ten and the bacon 
t burn wasn’t ready until 


next morning. Things 
. We had lamb chops 
. The next night we had 
o'clock. The next night we 
ji todamb chops. The night 
after that Tom suggested that we go 
around, to the Kikapoupalous place 
agai ook the hint, and the bit in my 
teeth, and tried roast chicken the next 
day. 

At seven @’clock I turned off the 


burners sat down in the easy chair, and 
cried. I couldn’t cook. Since childhood 
I had watched my mother in the kitchen, 
but I had learned nothing. I remem- 
bered what roast chicken looked like 
when it went into the oven and when it 
came out; that was all. I knew that 
vegetables were cooked in water, but for 
how long or with what seasoning I could 
not recall. 

Neither could I shop. I did not know 
one cut of meat from another, ‘or 
whether the prices I paid for vegetables 
and staple products were low or high. 
Sixth Avenue was a sea of shops, but to 
me one was as good as another. More- 
over, I was fighting a losing battle 
against keeping the apartment clean, 
never having learned how to dust prop- 
erly. 

When my husband arrived I was blow- 
ing my nose and considering suicide. He 
took a look at the kitchen, mixed me a 
drink, and dropped a leaflet onto my lap. 
With what was left of my eyes I read its 
title: “The Brides’ School. A school 
conducted for brides-to-be, young ma- 
trons, and all other women interested in 
operating their homes scientifically and 
beautifully.” It gave an address in up- 
town New York. 

I began to cry all over again. 

“Take it easy, Sister,” my darling 
husband said, “and I’ll tell you a story. 
Then I’ll take you to dinner and the 
theater.” 


So FOR the first time, I heard thestory 

of Mrs. Richard Mather Boardman, 
the lady who had servant trouble and did 
something about it, instead of just talk- 
ing about it at the bridge club. She set 
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If, after the wedding, it turns out that she can’t cook a 
steak, boil an egg, or mend the socks, send her to the 
Brides’ School. . . . It’s the latest in matrimonial smart- 


ness. Here are the experiences of a recent graduate 


Lamb chops for dinner three times 
running .. . 
sent me back to the classroom 


and my husband 


up a private organization for the train- 
ing of domestics. It was financed by 
housewives who could appreciate its 
worth, and was called Scientific House- 
keeping, Inc. 

The organization prospered. People 
began to demand its well-trained domes- 
tics. But Mrs. Boardman realized that 
there was something missing in the pic- 
ture. She could supply the domestics 
and she could plan people’s kitchens, but 
she couldn’t supply to employers a 
knowledge of the proper way to handle 
servants. So she founded the ‘Brides’ 
School” in her own New York home. 
It’s been going now since September, 
1935, and already classes have been 
graduated, including young brides and 
matrons from some of the best homes in 
New York, Westchester, and Long Island. 
It’s a three (Continued on page 72) 
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Introducing a new character in mystery 


fiction—Sam Moraine, hunter of danger 


9 THE four men grouped about 
the table had that easy in- 
formality of manner which comes 
to men who have frequently played 
poker together. They were appar- 
ently far more interested in the 
social than in the financial aspects 
of the game. Not one but would 
have ten times rather. won a pot on 
a bluff than on a good hand. By 
tacit consent each player was not 
only allowed, but expected, to use 
any line of conversational patter 
which would assist his cause, while 
each opporient sought to learn the 
contents of the other hands by lis- 
tening as well as talking. Aside 
from their liking for conversational 
poker, these men had virtually no 
interests in common. 

Sam Moraine, successful adver- 
tising man, manufacturer’s agent, 
and sales expert, could have stayed 
in the game if the blue chips had 
been a hundred dollars each instead 
of five cents. 

Frank Atwood, on the other hand, 
the sporting editor of The Ledger, 
could well afford to play the game 
at the 25-cent limit which was so 
rigorously enforced, but wouldn’t 
have cared to play for any higher 


stakes, even if he could have. 

Phil Duncan, the district attor- 
ney, technically shouldn’t have been 
gambling at all, but this friendly 
game had been in existence long be- 
fore he had taken his office. The 
private practice which he had given 
up to take over the district attorney- 
ship had been sufficiently remunera- 
tive to make him now financially 
independent. 

As for the fourth player, Jerry 
Zander, no one knew, even approxi- 
mately, the extent of his financial 
holdings. There were those who in- 
sisted he was worth more than two 
million, while others, who claimed 
to be equally well informed, de- 
clared he couldn’t raise over a quar- 
ter of that sum if he liquidated all 
his holdings. He was the virtual 
head of the city’s political machine, 
and was reputed to sit in on games 
with $50 chips and table stakes as 
the only limit. But his intimates 
knew that he would cheerfully pass 
up one of those big games at any 
time in order to sit in on the 25- 
cent-limit poker parties which 
Moraine convened by telephone at 
irregular intervals. 

Zander himself insisted he really 
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played in these games tosharpen 
his wits; that he learned enough 
about poker from them to win 
thousands of dollars in the 
heavier games. Be that as it 
may, it was certain that the 
game constituted a mental 
evercise of the first magnitude. 
Four men whose minds were as 
sharp as razor blades matched 
wits with each other in an 
antagonism which gave and 
asked no quarter. 


SAM MORAINE, looking, de- 

spite his thirty-odd years, as 
youthful as a collegiate foot- 
ball player, ran the fingers of 
his left hand through his wavy 
black hair and studied the 
cards in his hand. Slowly, de- 
liberately, he took two blue 
chips from his pile and dropped 
them, one at a time, in the pot 
in the center of the table. “I’m 
letting you boys in easy,” he 
said. 

Phil Duncan, nearing fifty, 
heavier-fleshed, slow and digni- 
fied of.motion, turned inscru- 
table black eyes in a lightning- 
swift-appraisal of Moraine’s 
face. “Sam, my boy,” he said, 
“you’ve either got an awfully 
poor hand or a helluva good 
one; I’m going to find out 
which. - Therefore, I’m boost- 
ing you three blue chips.” 

Frank Atwood, tall, lean, 
slow of speech, with an out- 
wardly even-going disposition, 
said in a drawl as he tossed his 
cards onto the center of the 
table, “That raise cost you a 
customer, Phil. That’s what 
comes of being greedy.” 

The district attorney turned 
expectant eyes to Jerry Zander. 

Zander did not so much as 
move a muscle of his features 
under the scrutiny. In the late 
forties, he had a fat, soft body 
and hard, ruthless eyes. His 
personality was magnetic when 
he wanted it to be. At other 
times he could be as cold as an 
octopus. 

“You never can tell, Frank,” 
he said. ‘Perhaps he just 
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Moraine jumped up, fists doubled. He heard the shuffle 
of feet as officers converged. upon him. Then the door 
was kicked open, and Phil Duncan’s voice said, “Hold it!” 
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wanted to keep us out. Phil would 
rather steal this pot than be elected to 
another term of office.” His sensitive, 
well-manicured fingers stroked the big 
pile of blue chips in front of him. “How 
many cards are you going to draw if I 
stay, Phil?” he asked, turning to the dis- 
trict attorney. “After all, you know, 
that’s going pretty strong—a raise right 
under the guns.” 

“I hate to break the news to you,” 
Duncan told him readily enough, “‘but 
I’m going to stand pat.” 

Zander immediately slid in five blue 
chips and said to Sam Moraine, “Go 
on and see his raise, Sam; he’s bluffing. 
If he'd really had a pat hand he’d have 
hesitated about whether to give out the 
information. But, since he was bluffing, 


and I flashed the question at him, he 
figured he could make it sound more con- 
vincing by snapping an answer right 
back at me.” 

Sam Moraine skidded three blue chips 
onto the center of the table and said, 
“Jerry, I hate to agree with you, but I 
think you're right.” 


“WJ Hat a trimming you two are go- 

ing to get!” the district attorney 
gloated. “Jerry fell for that bait just as I 
expected him to, but I didn’t think you 
would, Sam. I figured you’d do your own 
thinking. I’m really not after you. I’m 
trying to get a redistribution of the 
wealth from that bloated bondholder 
over there.” 

“Cards, if any?” Zander asked, pick- 
ing up the deck, and, for the moment, 
his eyes were as coldly frosty as the roof 
of a farmhouse on an autumn morning. 

“Two,” Moraine announced. 

“You’d better draw to your hand,” 
Zander advised’ good-naturedly, passing 
out two pasteboards. “‘Keeping a kicker 
won’t help you any in this hand. I 
thought Phil was bluffing, but, even so, I 


“Either close up of your own ac- 
cord,’ Moraine-stated, “or take 
your chances with the man who 
wrote you this threatening letter” 


wouldn’t have had nerve enough to have 
called his raise if I hadn’t had better 
than three of a kind myself.” He raised 
his eyes to the district attorney. ‘How 
many?” he asked. 

Duncan tapped his cards on the table 
and said, “I wasn’t kidding you fellows. 
I’m going to play these.” 

Atwood surveyed the rather sizable 
pot in the center of the table and said, 
rather moodily, “Of course, it would be a 
swell time for a man to run a bluff—if he 
thought he could make it stick.” 

“That’s the worst of you newspaper- 
men,” Duncan laughed, ‘“‘you’re so 


darned suspicious. All I hope is I get a 
play on this straight flush.” 

“If that’s a straight flush, I’ll roll a 
peanut with my nose from here to the 


city hall,” Zander promised. ‘Notice 
that I’m drawing four cards. Sam, it’s 
up to us to keep the district attorney 
honest. Let’snot let him steal anything.” 

The telephone rang. 

“See who that is,? Duncan said to 
Zander. 

“Wed better play this hand first,” 
Zander remarked. “Go on and make 
your bet, Phil.” 

The telephone continued to ring. Phil 
Duncan kept his fingers nervously toy- 
ing with the edge of his chips. 

“Go on and answer it, Jerry,” Sam 
Moraine said. ‘Phil’s just stalling 
around hoping it’s an emergency that’ll 
make us split the pot. He’s bluffing.” 

Zander slid the telephone across the 
polished mahogany table, lifted the re- 
ceiver, and said, “Zander talking.” He 
listened to the series of sounds which 
crackled with the crisp steadiness of 
static pouring from a radio loud-speaker. 

“You'd better ditch that girl, Jerry,” 
Frank Atwood advised, grinning. “She’d 
make a rotten wife. Any woman who 
can pour words into a telephone with 
enough muzzle velocity to . . .” 


Jerry Zander cupped his big palm 
over the transmitter, said without emo- 
tion, “Shut up, Frank; this is important.” 

The receiver continued to rattle with 
sound. When the noise ceased, Zander 
said, “When did he get it? . . . You’re 
sure it was for him? . . . PII see what I 
can do. Phil Duncan is here with me. 
We're holding a business conference on 
some securities. . . . Well, I don’t know 
as he could come out. This is rather an 
important conference. I was just getting 
ready to look over some collateral.” He 
turned to wink at Moraine, and said, 
“Personally, I figured the collateral was 
worth about one tenth what they wanted 
for it. I figured on taking a look at it, 
anyway, and...” : 

He broke off as the receiver made 


more noise, and then said, wearily, “Oh, 
well, we’ll come out. . . . What’s that? 
He doesn’t know you’ve called me? . . . 
Well, you’d better tell him. There’s no 
use beating around the bush. . . . Oh, 
that’s a bunch of hooey. They. always 
say that. It doesn’t mean anything. 
We'll keep it under cover and out of the 
newspapers. . . . Okay. We'll be out 
right away. . . . G’-by, Milicent.” 


E DROPPED the receiver back on 

its hook and said, ‘‘Milicent Ar- 
buckle. Her husband had a threatening 
note delivered by special messenger. 
Guess we’d better look into it, Phil. The 
note said they’d both be killed if they 
notified the police.” 

“Well,” the district attorney said, 
“Jet’s divide the pot and get started. 
George Arbuckle is an important chap. 
We can’t afford to take chances on any- 
thing happening to him.” 

He started to throw his hand into the 
discard but Sam Moraine caught his 
wrist and said, “Just a minute, Phil. 
Let’s make it a showdown.” 

“Certainly not,” the district attorney 


exclaimed indignantly. “If we’re going 
to play this hand, we’re going to play it. 
I was getting ready to bet a bunch of 
blues.” 

“And I wanted to raise him,” Zander 
protested. 

Moraine laughed and said, “All right; 
let’s divide the pot, but let’s agree that 
the low man has to buy the dinner.” 

“No,” Duncan protested. “That 
would give Atwood too much of a break. 
He’d be getting his dinner free.” 

“All sporting editors get their dinners 
free,” Moraine pointed out. “That’s 
one of the prerogatives of the profession.” 

“Yeah?” Atwood hooted. “You should 
be a sporting editor some time and see 
how many free dinners you get.” 

Jerry said, “Okay. That sounds all 
right to me. The low man buys the 
dinner; and when you see what I have in 
my hand, you’ll realize I’m a real sport.” 

“Then the low man should have every- 
thing that’s in the pot,” Duncan ob- 
jected. 

“There’s enough in the pot to more 
than pay for the dinner,” Atwood pointed 
out, “and don’t forget that almost a 
fourth of it is my money.” 

“Was your money,” Moraine said. 
“And, besides, I always want champagne 
with my dinner when someone else is 
buying it. . . . No; we’ll divide the pot 
three ways, and the low man buys the 
dinner. Put it to a majority vote. All 
those in favor signify by saying, ‘Aye.’”’ 

Zander and Atwood promptly joined 
Moraine in a chorus of vociferous ayes. 
Phil Duncan sighed and laid down his 
hand, which consisted of four hearts and 
a club. 

“I really was going to draw to the 
flush,” he explained, “when . . .” 


HE WAS interrupted by a burst of 

laughter from Zander, who threw 
down his cards, showing an ace; a queen, 
a ten, a six, and a four. 

Moraine sighed and said, “That’s 
what comes of playing with a bunch of 
crooks. I’m the only honest man in the 
outfit.” He laid down his own hand, dis- 
closing a pair of jacks. “My openers, 
gentlemen.” 

“How long’s this investigation going 
to take?” Atwood asked. 

“Not over fifteen or twenty minutes. 
We’ll have to pat them on the back and 
give them some professional reassur- 
ance,” Duncan said. “It’s probably the 
work of a crank, but when a man has 
Arbuckle’s money he gets frightened 
every time someone says ‘Boo.’ ” 

“This time,” Zander pointed out, “‘it’s 
the woman who’s frightened. George 
doesn’t seem to take it seriously. He 
didn’t know she was telephoning me.” 

“Listen,” Atwood said; “Sam and I 
will sit in the car and wait. You two 
birds do your stuff and be back inside of 
twenty minutes. That’s the limit. After 
that I’m going to order a bottle of cham- 
pagne for every five minutes’ overtime.” 

“Sold!” Duncan agreed. “And, if 


we’re back in fifteen minutes, you don’t 
order any champagne.” 

“No dice,” Atwood told him. “A 
sporting editor always has champagne 
when he’s dining with friends. If there’s 
no champagne, it isn’t a dinner—just a 
handout.” ... 


SAM MORAINE and Frank Atwood 
sat waiting in Zander’s big sedan. 
“Big place,” Atwood remarked, sur- 

veying the front of Arbuckle’s residence. 

“Must be an awful nuisance being a mil- 

lionaire.”’ 

“It is when gangsters commence to 
shake you down,” Moraine agreed. 

“I wonder why Arbuckle didn’t make 
the squawk,” Atwood said. “Not, of 
course, that it’s any of my business; but, 
if a bunch of gangsters tried to give me 
the works, I’d be the one to make the 
yell.” 

“His wife may be in love with him,” 
Moraine observed. 

Atwood lit a cigar and said, ‘‘Person- 
ally, I’d say she thought twice as much 
of her diamonds as of her husband.” * 

Moraine yawned. ‘Perhaps her dia- 
monds are worth more than her husband 
is. Gosh, I wish Phil would hurry up 
and get out of there! I’m hungry.” 

The sporting editor surveyed the big 
house in gloomy appraisal. “Bet you a 
dollar they’re handing out a lot of salve 
and sipping cocktails right now,” he said. 

Moraine leaned across Atwood to look 


Mrs. Arbuckle was 
hard, self-contained. But 
the keen eyes watching 
her could see the panic 
beneath the surface 
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out at the lighted windows. “You don’t 
suppose they’d serve canapés with their 
cocktails, do you Frank? . . . Wait a 
minute; here comes Phil now. Jerry isn’t 
with him.” 

The district attorney strode purpose- 
fully down the cement walk to the car. 

“When do we eat?” Moraine asked 
him as he opened the door. 

Duncan said, “Sam, I want you to 
come in the house with me for a minute. 
Frank, you won't mind waiting here 
alone, will you?” 

Atwood groaned. “Blast the million- 
aires anyway! Can’t you have the butler 
ask the cook to speak to the pantryman 
about telling the chatiffeur to bring me 
something to eat?” 

“Pm sorry, Frank,” Duncan said, 
“but its (Continued on page 164) 


“So!” she accused him. “You 
were going to plug up the 
cracks and turn on the gas!” 
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THE knock at the door annoyed 

Doyle. Not merely because open- 
ing it would undo all the work of -the 
past fifteen minutes, but because now, 
more than at any other time in his life, 
he resented interruption. Any man 
about to commit suicide resents inter- 
ruption. 

He decided to ignore the summons, 
stay quiet and motionless until his caller 
went away. But it was repeated in an 
imperative way which proclaimed that 
the person on the other side of the door 
was aware of his presence in the room 
and determined to keep on knocking un- 
til he yielded. Probably, he told him- 
self, it was Mrs. Payson calling again to 
try to squeeze some rent money qut of 
him. It would be just his luck to have 
her catch him. attempting suicide. She 
would be sure to complain about the gas 
it would take. : 

Embarrassingly the door stuck, and 
he descended to muttering apologies 
through it as he took out, piece by piece, 
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most of the paper wadding he had stuffed 
around it. He managed, however, to 
swing it open. His jaw sagged as the 
murky light spilling out from his room 
into the dim hallway revealed his caller. 
Instead of into Mrs. Payson’s weary, 
determinedly belligerent face, he looked 
into the pink, vivid countenance of a 
girl. She had enormous violet eyes and 
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tawny hair cut to tricky points in front 
of her ears and an incredible, enormous 
composure. 

She pushed on into the room. She 
looked at the wadded paper showered 
down on the floor, at the stuffed win- 
dow sill, at the keyhole, which was still 
plugged. 

“You were making a good, tight job 


of it,? she commented, and sat down in 
the room’s one chair. 

Doyle had assured himself repeatedly 
in the past few weeks that manner was 
the one legacy he had not thrown away. 
But now even that went. He had noth- 
ing to say. 

“Am I right in thinking you were 
about to give yourself a bump?” the girl 
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“Step right up, ladies and gentlemen, and 


see this daring, death-defying, unparalleled, 


stoo~pendous double-dive oe E 


By Frank Bunce 


inquired. Her manner was very casual. 

Her astounding calm helped him. He 
sat down on the foot of the bed. ‘‘Quite 
right,” he admitted. 

“I heard you tearing up paper and 
wadding it. So I guessed what you were 
up to.” An amazing girl, Doyle thought. 
She might, for all the emotion she 
showed, have been discussing the 
weather. “My room is right next to 
yours, you know.” 

“I remember passing you in the hall 
several times lately,” he said courteously. 
“But I didn’t know what room you had. 
You’ll pardon my lack of interest. I’ve 
not been quite myself for some time.” 

“I know,” she said. “I was like that, 
too, when I was trying to make up my 
mind to do it.” 

“Do it?” He stared at her. 

“Plug up the cracks and turn on the 
gas. I thought of that, too.” 


HE WAS stupefied. In spite of what he 

had.read in the newspapers, suicide 
had seemed a unique and monstrous act, 
credible to personages in history or a far 
latitude, but hardly to the person next 
door. 

“Only,” she qualified, “I didn’t go 
through with it.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Then at the last 
moment the still, small voice of con- 
science spoke? Or Fate intervened with 
a miraculous telephone call? Or you 
found that you just didn’t care to do it, 
after all?” 

The lance of his cynicism shattered 
off the armor of her impersonal calm. 
“No. I didn’t get any telephone call, 
and I don’t think I’ve got any con- 
science. I just began to see things in a 
different light.” 

“You’ve come to preach to me,” 
Doyle said, with aversion. “I’m sorry, 
but I’m not in a receptive mood.” 

“I didn’t come in to preach.” She 
frowned slightly, thus showing that she 
was not altogether imperturbable, that 
she could be vexed. “The reason I 
knocked was because I thought you 
might be just the person I need. I want 


somebody who is desperate enough to do’ 
anything. Somebody who doesn’t care 
much whether he lives or dies. And, 
when I heard you getting ready to com- 
mit suicide, I thought you might be just 
what I’m looking for.” 

He said gravely, “ I am interested.” 

“First, I want to ask you a question 
or two—” 


A LARGE young man went down the 
hall just then, pausing briefly at the 
open door to ask, “All right, babe?” 

“All right, Hippo,” she assured him 
casually. She turned back to Doyle. 
“The first thing is, why are you doing 
it? Committing suicide, I mean?” 

“Its not very romantic,” he said. 
“It’s just that I’ve discovered I’m so al- 
together unnecessary to the universe at 
large. A year ago I found myself with 
only a few thousands left. I spent them 
in one wild burst—being broke seemed 
rather an attractive adventure. But I 
soon found it wasn’t. And I made the 
disillusioning discovery that my idle 
talents, my idler education had no 
market value.” 

She estimated him, her eyes traveling 
upward from his shabby shoes to his 
sink-washed, unironed collar with an 
interest that somehow had a suggestion 
of professional impersonality. ‘You 
spoke about some idle talents. Can you 
dive—into water, I mean?” she asked. 

“Rather well.” He had exhausted his 
capacity for surprise; he answered with- 
out hesitation. 

“That helps.” She took a package of 
ten-cent cigarettes from a flimsy bag she 
carried, offered him one, which he ac- 
cepted with a hungry gratitude surpris- 
ing in one who had determined to quiet 
all hungers forever. She lighted his, 
then her own, and settled herself as com- 
fortably as the creaky, hard chair would 
permit. “I’m the Great Naidi,” she said. 

Her tone implied that he ought to 
know of her, indeed that it would be 
courteous to be startled and awed. But 
Doyle was inadequate. He said “Oh” 
without any particular enthusiasm. She 
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was evidently very disap- 
pointed. “I’m the Child 
Wonder,” she elaborated, 
and showed traces of irrita- 
tion when he remained un- 
impressed. “I mean, I was. 
I grew, so they couldn’t 
make it stick with the gillies 
any more. And then my 
act kind of petered out. 
The movies and all have got 
the gillies so they don’t ap- 
preciate class and grace and 
real art. An act’s got to be 
a duzey these days to make 
‘em kick in. Death-defy- 
ing, superlative, unparal- 
leled—you know what I 
mean.” 

Hedidn’t. “You dance?” 
he hazarded. 

She was actually exasper- 
ated, then. “I do the high 
dive,” she explained, with 
the weary patience of a 
kindergarten teacher going 
over a lesson with a not- 
very-bright six-year-old. “I 
was the only female child in 
the world to dive seventy- 
five feet from a ladder into 
a collapsible tank holding 
four feet of water. Really 
seventy-five feet, I mean, 
not just according to the 
barker.” 


HE WAS genuinely im- 


pressed. ‘‘Seventy- 
five feet! Into four feet of 
water!” 


That soothed her some- 
what. “You couldn’t be 
expected to have known, I 
guess, not being a finker 
yourself. But anybody that 
knows anything about the 
racket could tell you how 
good I was, and unparalleled 
and everything. I’m mod- 
est, myself.” 

“So I notice,” he said. 

“But just being good 
doesn’t get you anything, 
any more,” she went on. 
“Not even if you’ve got 
class on top of it. The 
thistle-chins don’t get the 
art part of it at all. Just to show you—I 
had a pose that made a sculptor in 
Marietta, Ohio, wild to do a statue of 
me for the park pool, except that the 
city fathers wanted lions’ mouths with 
water running out of them. And yet 
even that didn’t get me by; not even 
with a carnival. It got so the merry 
mix-up was taking in more than my act. 
And the merry mix-up, in case you don’t 
know, is the dud of any outfit.” 

Doyle studied her with fresh interest. 
He could picture her climbing method- 


“Curse you!” she sobbed, pounding his 
chest with her fist. “I’m ready! I'll dive!” 


ically seventy-five feet up into a spot 
of garishlight ;poising there, clean-limbed, 
gloriously youthful and magnificently 
unalarmed, while a leather-lunged barker 
whipped up a froth of pleasurable terror 
in the crowd below; dropping like a 
dart toward a dot of shining water . . . 

“You’ve lost your job?” he hazarded, 
remembering that the room adjacent 
must be shabby as his own. 

After some consideration, she forgave 
him the plebian noun. “Not exactly. 
But the cash customers just weren’t 


coming in, and I had to 
fold up. Things were pretty 
bad with me and Hippo for 
a while, and we got down to 
this. I didn’t care for it 
either, being just like you, 
I guess, used to the finer 
things of life; and one day 
I locked myself in and be- 
gan stuffing up all the 
cracks. I didn’t let Hippo 
know, of course.” 


“YJ Ho's Hippo?” he 
asked. 

“My manager. He’s the 
one who looked in a minute 
ago.” 

“Oh, yes,” Doyle said. 
He brought his mind back, 
with an effort, to the subject 
of suicide—now, suddenly, 
a remote and preposterous 
thing. ‘‘ And what changed 
your mind—after you’d got 
the cracks all stuffed 
up?” 

“T got an idea. I said to 
myself, ‘Well, as long as I’m 
going to die anyhow, why 
do it like a rat in a hole? 
Why not take a chance on 
one of these long-shot stunts 
that people who want to 
live are afraid of? If you 
miss,’ I said to myself, 
‘you’re ‘no worse off than 
you would be after you'd 
turned on the gas. And if 
you happen to make it, 
you’re up in the heavy 
money, and there’s no reason 
why you should have to 
commit suicide any more.’ 
See?” 

He saw, and the excite- 
ment of the revelation 
brought him to his feet. He 
blundered into the bureau, 
and kicked it’s ancient shins 
with absent-minded bad 
humor. 

“It seems supremely log- 
ical,” he admitted. He sat 
down on the bed again and 
pondered. “I can guess, of 
course, what you’re going 
to do. Some incredible div- 
ing stunt. But what is there for a man 
of my upbringing and financial stand- 
ing? Snall I try swimming the ocean?” 

“You can be Magnus the Great,” she 
said. “I’ve got to have a partner for this 
stunt I’ve figured out, but all the male 
professionals are so jealous of me I 
couldn’t get one of them, I know. And, 
besides, they’re so afraid of notching up 
even another five feet that they look 
like a rube on a roller-coaster if you just 
mention it.” 

Then, while (Continued on page 97) 
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The head of the College of Business Administration, Le- 


high University, describes the new America we are making 


THE notion that an economic 
~> millennium can be created by act 
of Congress is a cruel and vicious error 
which can result only in disappointment 
and discontent—or eventual revolution. 
It is high time that the American people 
should understand that poverty cannot 
be abolished by law, that hard work can- 
not be eliminated by statute, and that 
government cannot create an ideal eco- 
nomic system. 

Let us look at the reasons for this all- 
important truth: Our economic system 
is not an accident. It is a growth, like a 
tree. Men have often said that those 
beautiful, stately trees of California are 
the oldest living things, older even than 
the Christian religion. But our economic 


By Neil 


system was old thousands of years be- 
fore those trees first appeared upon 
earth. Men hunted and fished for un- 
told centuries. They discovered do- 
mestication, and built upon its meat and 
milk and leather an improved social 
order. With the development of the arts 
of agriculture they evolved a better 
system, with fixed habitations and a 
regular food supply and a rude com- 
merce. Then came metals, with a 
marvelous handicraft production and 
an expanding trade. At their greatest 
height Greece and Rome never got be- 
yond this stage. And finally there came 
steel and steam, electricity and chemis- 
try, corporations and credit, and our 
modern industrial system. 


Carothers 


Always, at every stage, men 
have organized themselves into a 
great human beehive, with society 
making the most of the existing 
equipment of production. Seek- 
ing their own living, men have 

» automatically set up the most 
efficient organization possible. 

Even down to our own day, 
men adjust themselves, like the 
bees and the ants, to the economic 
resources at hand. And the plain 
fact is that in the main the adjust- 
ment is absolutely the best possi- 
ble under the existing conditions. 
Because of this, man has survived 
all the long ages, despite war, 
plague, famine, and drought, 
despite his own stupidity, cruelty, 
and superstitions. 


(GOVERNMENT cannot greatly 

improve this automatic adjust- 
ment of the people to the economic 
equipment, not even with a Fascist 
dictatorship or a Communist tyr- 
anny. The Italian skilled laborer 
is getting the same 75 cents a day 
he got before the Black Shirts 
took over. The Russian peasant 
still lives and dies without once 
enjoying a luxury, just as he did 
under the czars. 

This fundamental truth is not 
depressing. On the contrary, it is 
tremendously encouraging. If this 
fact did not govern our economic 
life we would not long survive. If 
the first reformer with a visionary 
plan or the first dictator with a 

fanatic scheme could reorganize the in- 
dustrial machine, economic life would be 
at the mercy of every temporary ruler or 
legislature. The worst that any of them 
can do is to damage the existing system. 
They cannot alter it materially, nor can 
they in major ways change the direction 
that it takes. For that direction is de- 
termined by forces beyond the control 
of any governmental authority. It is 
determined by the forces of nature, by 
physics and chemistry and biology and 
mathematics. l 

And this brings us to the happiest fact 
of all: Our economic system improves 
steadily, all the time, through good 
times and bad. It can be badly damaged, 
temporarily, by (Continued on page 109) 
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My sons are not afr, 


By 


Joe E. Brown 


I WAS having luncheon last 
«> summer in my dressing-room at 
the studio with an Eastern banker 
and his wife. She was a severe, 
bulky, long-nosed lady, hung with so 
many diamonds that she looked like 
something decorated by the Bridge- 
port Set-Piece and Fireworks Cor- 
poration. I felt.that at any minute 
she might burst into a flaming picture 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

She took notes of everything I said, 
for when she got back home she in- 
tended to lecture to her women’s 
clubon what she called “The Cinema.” 
She fixed her cold eyes upon me, and 
I wondered whether my tie was too 
loud or whether I had been dipping 
my soup in the wrong direction. 

“Mr. Brown,” she said severely, “ I 
have been told that one of your boys 
is working here in the studio.” 

“Yes,” I said eagerly, for now the 
conversation had reached my favorite 
subject—my children. ‘‘Don—the 
older boy. He’s a great youngster. 
He’s a day laborer—starts work at 
seven in the morning. He’s making 
twenty dollars a week and—” 

“And I understand,” she inter- 
rupted in a withering tone, “he has 
his lunch at a wagon, with the other 
laborers, while—”’ 

I shook my head and said with some 


learned to work for wh 


hands. . . . They’ve 


they get... .I ama 


Happily married for 21 years, father of two grown sons 
and two young daughters, the famous clown of the mov- 
ies speaks a large mouthful about the younger generation - 


pride, “Not any more. He gets our cook 
to put up a lunch for him now, and saves 
twenty cents a day.” 

She waved a hand at the lamb chops. 
“While you, a rich man, dine in luxury.” 

That took the breath out of me. I 
scratched my head and stammered 
something about how I never thought 
about it that way. I pointed out that al- 
though I’m doing fine, for a former acro- 
bat, I’m hardly a rich man, and a lot of 
fathers who really are rich start their 
sons at the bottom. 

“Tn offices,” she pointed out. “Not 
where they have to associate with 


five and three. No great scientific 
thought has been given to their upbring- 
ing. We have just done what we guessed 
was right. 

“No foolin’,’’ I said; “maybe we’re all 
wrong.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed. “I hope you 
didn’t tell her about China,” she said. 

No, I hadn’t told her about China. 
Less than a year before, Mrs. Brown and 
I went to China, and when we returned, 
Don, who was being graduated from 
Beverly Hills High School, said he’d like 
to postpone college for a year and go to 
China, too. 


The Brown family. Reading from the left: 
Joe, Sr., Kathryn Frances, Mrs. Brown, 
Mary Elizabeth Ann, Joe, Jr., and Donald 


laborers. Do you realize your boy will 
some day inherit a great deal of money 
from you? What kind of friends will he 
have? What kind of ideas? He may 
become a Socialist—or even a Commu- 
nist!” 

I tried to laugh it off. “Or a Demo- 
crat,” I said. 

She told me a lot more, about how she 
was an expert in child psychology and 
was sending her boys to the most 
fashionable school in America, giving 
them almost unlimited allowances and 
making sure they associated, I gathered, 
only with boys who had three cars and a 
valet—“So they will be certain to have 
the proper contacts when they go into 
business and marry.” 

Proper contacts, she said, were of the 
utmost importance. 


I WAS considerably worried when I 

went home that evening and told Mrs. 
Brown about it. We don’t consider our- 
selves experts in child psychology. Ex- 
cept for The Care and Feeding of Infants, 
we have never read a book about bring- 
ing up children. We have been happily 
married for twenty-one years (quarrel- 
ing just enough to keep things lively); 
we have two boys, nineteen and seven- 
teen years o'd, and two daughters aged 


I suppose many fond parents would 
have said, “All right, son. Here’s the 
money. Take the trip as a graduation 
present.” 

But we said, “All right, son. Earn 
the money yourself.” 

So he promptly got a job as a cadet— 
about the same as a bellboy—on the 
boat on which we had sailed. He worked 
one round trip, and wasn’t satisfied with 
that, so he stayed with the ship and did 
it all over again, bringing home quite a 
sum of money he had saved out of his 
tips. He made several good friends 
among the sailors, and often when the 
ship is in port Don drives down and 
brings them out to the house for dinner. 
They’re nice fellows, all of them. 

Perhaps they’re Communists—I 
wouldn’t know. The next time they 
come out I’ll ask. I’ve always wanted 
to meet a Communist, so as to learn 
how to pronounce “Lenin” and “Stalin.” 
I can argue about Trotsky, but I’m 
afraid to take up Lenin and Stalin for 
fear I’ll mispronounce their names and 
folks will realize I don’t know any more 
than they do about Russia. 

Mrs. Brown and I sat down seriously 
and took stock. If we were bringing up 
our boys in the wrong environment, 
depriving them of “proper contacts,” we 
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wanted to know it. We aren't experi- 
enced in the ways of wealthy people and 
social leaders. We had been married 
thirteen years before we could afford a 
maid. All my luck has come in the last 
six or seven years, and | still don’t 
believe it. When I get my salary check 
I’m tempted to act the way I did when 
I first saw my face on the screen in a 
close-up six feet high. I jumped up and 
yelled, “It’s a lie!” 


RS. BROWN was one of ten chil- 

dren and grew up in Superior, Wis., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich. When we were 
married she had just completed a nursing 
course. My father was a house painter 
in Toledo, Ohio, and tried to support a 
wife and seven children on wages of 
from $1.50 to $2.00 a day. Our parents 
never had time to worry about “proper 
contacts” for their children. 

We began to go over in our minds 
children whose parents are in about the 
same financial circumstances as we are. 
Some are all right. Others certainly are 
not. They are snobs, have too much 
money to spend; they smoke, drink, and 
run wild, with the complacent approval 
of parents who seem to believe such 
goings on are the custom of this day. 

“All the other parents let their chil- 
dren do such things,” people have told 
us, “so we can’t put our foot down. It 
would ruin our children socially.” 

We took an invoice of our youngsters. 
Don, after a summer as a laborer at the 
studio, was to enter the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Joe, the 
younger boy, ‘had been graduated from 
the Beverly Hills High School and had 
decided he’d like a year at an Eastern 
preparatory school before entering col- 
lege. Instead of shipping him off to the 
most fashionable preparatory school, 
Mrs. Brown, Joe, and I had studied 
them all, met some boys who had at- 
tended them, finally went East and 
visited the headmasters, and chose Mer- 
cersburg. One reason I voted for Mer- 
cersburg was because it has a beautiful 
chapel. Our boys were always regular 
attendants at Sunday School and I 
thought such an inspiring building would 
help Joe continue the habit. Maybe 
that’s a silly reason. Maybe not. 


DON didn’t have any definite idea as 

to what he wanted to be. Joe, for 
years, has had no doubts—he’s going to 
be a newspaperman. 

Discounting the prejudice of fond 
parents, we decided our boys were 
exactly what we wanted them to be. 
They are healthy, manly, better-than- 
average athletes, good students. They 
seem to have many friends. Our house, 
I am delighted to say, is always filled 
with boys, fine boys, and whether 
they’re rich or poor I don’t know. 
Neither Joe nor Don drinks or smokes; 
they are instinctively polite to elder 
persons, always using “‘sir” or “ma'am.” 
They are obedient (Continued on page 144) 
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What has happened so far: 


NED HOLDEN had been brought up 
in the Orient and knew its languages and 
customs. He had often placed this 
knowledge at the disposal of various 
governments in the fight for the thing he 
believed in—white rule over the world. 

But when the Emerald Buddha was 
stolen froma temple in Bangkok, Ned 
didn’t want the job of helping to re- 
cover it—because the Siamese minister 
of finance suspected Daniel Griffin, 
American Oriental art collector, of the 
theft, and Ned had met and liked Grif- 


THE 


all 


By €dison Marshall f 


fin. Even more he had liked Virginia, 
Griffin’s daughter. 

But the theft of this particular Buddha 
was fraught with serious consequences, 
for the Siamese people believed that the 
government would fall with its disap- 
pearance, and the revolutionary party 
in Siam had long awaited such an op- 
portunity for an uprising. 

Ned undertook to search the rooms of 
Griffin’s party for possible clues. In 
the room of Vicomte Chambon, Griffin’s 
secretary and Virginia’s fiancé, Ned 
found the fragment of a letter in French: 
“You will avenge my wrongs as you 
will avenge the fallen heads. If Chow- 
See-Veet . . .” That was all, but it 
connected the Griffin party with the 
theft. For Chow-See-Veet was the title 


of an ancient Laotian king, and the 
Emerald Buddha had come from Laos. 
Virginia returned to her room unex- 
pectedly while Ned was searching it, and 
she was very much upset to find that her 
hotel acquaintance was, as she inferred, 
a common thief. However, she allowed 
him to leave without reporting him. 
Ned’s findings made him decide to 
join the Griffin party on their expedition 
into Indo-China, where, Ned believed, 
the Emerald Buddha might be delivered 
to them. He disguised himself as T’Fan, 
a Laotian chief, and took with him his 
old servant, Koh-Ken, to act as cook to 
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the party. As they started into the 
jungle, he realized that two native ser- 
vants were really proud Laotian nobles 
—the coolie bearer, Pu-Bow, and Nokka, 
Pu-Bow’s mother. 

Chambon discovered a ruined temple 
in the jungle, and in it Griffin picked up 
a broken stone bust and a wooden 
Buddha to add to his collection. He was 
startled to find a new silver coin lying in 
the dust in the vine-covered building. 

One night after they had made camp, 
the Khas, a little jungle hill-people, 
raided their camping ground and kid- 
napped Griffin. But Ned, disguised this 
time as a Meuw horse trader, entered 
the Kha village and rescued him. Ned 
learned then that the Khas had intended 
to take Chambon instead of Griffin. 


Virginia was beginning to be puzzled 
by T’Fan, by her growing attraction to 
him. And then one day she caught a 
glimpse of him through the trees. She 
saw a white patch on his shoulder. And 
she saw him rubbing in brown paint to 
hide that white patch. And she knew 
then that he was a white man. 

Later, as she talked to him, she recog- 
nized him. The color raced from her 
cheeks, and she sprang to her feet with a 
cry. 

“Why, I know who you are. You are 
the man I found in my room in Bang- 
kok. You are Ned Holden!” 


ua “DO YOU deny it?” he heard her 
A L gasp, at last. 
Q “No, but I had forgotten it, for 
the moment. I’m Ned Holden, of 
course,” he told her. 

“What are you doing here? It couldn’t 
be—for the same purpose—that you 
came to my room?” 

“Practically the same. Not to steal, 
as I let you think, but something almost 
as distasteful. I came here to spy—on 
you and your party.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand?” 

“The Emerald Buddha was stolen 
from its temple in Bangkok the night be- 
fore we met. I searched your rooms at the 
hotel, and later came with you on this 
trip, with the hope of getting it back. 


I am working for the King of Siam.” 

There fell a long silence. Desperately 
he watched her eyes. 

“You suspect my father?” she mur- 
mured at last. 

“I did at first, yes. It’s part of our 
business, always to be suspecting peo- 


” 


ple.” The grim words slipped out un- 
awares.. 


“He is a famous collector . . . I sup- 


pose it seemed to fit in. . . . But you 
don’t suspect him now?” 

“No; I think he is being imposed 
upon. It’s hard to imagine—that any- 
one could impose on so shrewd a person 
as Daniel Griffin—yet I believe it.” 

“And—and Vicomte Chambon?” 

“T have reasons to believe that Vi- 
comte Chambon came to Laos to receive 
the stolen Buddha—perhaps he has it 


Ned felt the prick of a 
knife in his back, and stood 
helpless as the natives 
searched the clothes they 
had stripped from him 


already,” he answered steadfastly. “If 
you tell him I’m on his trail, his plot will 
probably succeed. If you stand by me, I 
may save the Buddha, and Chambon, 
too.” 
“Well, André comes first with me, 
after my father. If Father is involved 
in this thing at all, it is with honest mo- 
tives. Whatever André has done, he’s 
not to blame; he’s out of his head about 
Oriental art. If you want me to keep 
your secret, you must promise to save 
them both.” 

“How can I promise that? I’m not 
the law. I didn’t come here to make 
arrests, only to restore the Emerald 
Buddha; but if Chambon goes too far, 
his safety will pass out of my hands.” 

“Then perhaps I’d better go to him 
now—and warn him.” She stood very 
straight. 3 

“If you feel you must. ... Pm at 
your mercy.” For he had decided to lay 
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all his cards face up, trusting everything 
to Virginia’s inherent fineness and high 
heart. 

He went on with gathering power: 
“But I honestly believe that his best 
chance is for you to let me go ahead in 
my disguise and do my best to save him 
from himself. He won’t give up his 
undertaking at any warning or request 
from you. You know that.” 

Still she did not make a sound or give 
a sign. 

“He'll only cover up the tracks I’ve 
uncovered, and go ahead,” Ned went on, 
in low tones. “Other men will take his 
trail, and in the end he’ll pay the price. 
And this is in addition to the plain right 
and wrong of the thing—your duty to 
help me stop a great crime against a 
nation and a king.” 


Blunt words! If he had sized her up 
wrong, they would spoil everything. 
But as he watched, hardly daring to 
hope, he saw her blue eyes brim with 
light, and felt her hand gently fall on 
his. 

“T’ll keep your secret—for the pres- 
ent.” 


HERE came an ache in his arms, an 
imperious hunger on his lips. If he 
could only hold her close and try to tell 
her what her faith and help would mean 
to a lonely soul like his . . . but nearing 


footsteps sounded on the trail. He had 
scarcely time to regain his countenance 
before Chambon himself pushed through 
the vines. 

The vicomte glanced from one to the 
other. A wave of color sped across his 


handsome face, then ran back; his eyes 
lighted once, like scimitars in the sun, 
then went out like blown lamps. He 
smiled faintly. 

“So here you are, Virginia,” he said, 
with a gaiety grotesquely out of keeping 
with that smile. “You are holding up 
the whole caravan. T’Fan, you must 
have been telling her something very in- 
teresting.” j 

“Heaven-Born is most kind, to listen 
to T’Fan’s poor words,” Ned answered 
imperturbably. 

Virginia took time to draw one long, 
steadying breath. “They were very 
good words. T’Fan—I’ll hear the rest 
some other time.” . . . 

The cars were loaded and ready to 
start. Five miles up the road they would 
strike the open savannas of interior Laos, 


and all danger of ambush by the Kha 
savages would be over. In the mean- 
time, Ned suggested that Chambon ride 
in one of the rear cars and stay out of 
sight. 

“I do not think the little junglemen 
will attack in daylight,” Ned said. “Yet 
they may fly an arrow from the brush 
beside the road. ‘Better the rice pot in 
a hovel, than a funeral with many 
drums.’” 

“That’s right, André,” Griffin broke 
in. “You lie low till we’re out of Kha 
country.” 

But there was no sign of the little 
savages along the road, and in a few 
minutes they were on the open plateau. 
Even so, Ned found it hard to believe 
they had seen the last of the Khas. 

The highland they were crossing now 


was once the rich heart of Laos. The 
wild prairie still bore the traces of old 
dikes, vestiges of once-thronged cities 
dotted the plains, and at every little 
crossroads stood a ruined pagoda. At 
noon they left the road to visit the Hills 
of the White Jars. 


"THERE were hundreds of these jars, 

dotting the tops of a circle of hills. 
Carved out of solid white marble, many 
of them were eight feet tall, and all in 
perfect line and proportion. The lid of 
one of them bore the carved likeness of a 
skeleton, suggesting that it had once 
held human bones. Griffin made the 
guess that these were the sepulchers of 
the old Laotian kings and their families. 
Ned saw Pu-Bow furtively salaaming to 
one of the jars, and even Chambon, 
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fanatical antiquary that he was, walked 
among them with a kind of glory on his 
virilely handsome face. 

Traveling slowly, before sundown they 
were in sight of the ancient Laotian 
capital, Chieng-Khuang. As late as two 
centuries ago its power and glory had 
seemed as secure and everlasting as its 
royal dynasty, the “Lords of Life.” Its 
fortifications ran for miles across the fer- 
tile fields. At least a hundred large 
pagodas gave it the favor of Lord 
Buddha. Its caravans brought the 
wealth of all the Indies to heap at its 
shrines and at the foot of its ivory throne. 

Then something happened—some- 
thing terrifying and unknown. The Pali 
writings of the tale were lost; only the 
yellow-robed priests hinted at it in ritual 
and allegory. Anyway, when the French 
came, in 1893, the kings were fugitives 
and their palaces fallen; the hundred 
temples lay in ruin; for the fortifications 
were mere grassy mounds hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the natural hills; and 
thë great, the eternal :city, lord of a hun- 
dred cities, reduced to.a mere town under 
Siamese rule: 

“But it does not matter any more,” 
Ned said, after he had recounted the 
legend to Virginia. “The kings are dead. 
The Siamese have our Emerald Buddha. 
The French have come to stay. It is all 
forgotten.” 

“I venture some of your people haven’t 
forgotten,” Chambon said—and Ned 
marveled at the glitter of his eyes. 


HEY drove into what was left of the 

city. The French governor, a dark 
man named St. Pierre, welcomed the 
visitors, and made them. comfortable in 
the big, rambling guest-bungalow. 

“Tonight you shall dine with me,” St. 
Pierre told them. “And tomorrow you 
shall see the Cave of the Million Bud- 
dhas, once the holy-of-holies of the 
Laotians and still one of the greatest 
wonders of the world.” 

During the unpacking, Ned managed 
to steal a quiet word with Virginia: 

“Are you going to be just an onlooker, 
or will you lend a hand?” 

“I’m going to help you all I can. What 
shall I do first?” she said calmly. 

“Get the keys of the room where 
Chambon has stored the curios, and 
bring them to me after the dinner party. 
We're going to look for something.” 

In his native garb, Ned could not be 
invited to the governor’s table, but he 
had told Virginia everything, and she 
looked and listened in his place. Griffin 
had never seen her eyes so bright or 
could recall (Continued on page 150) 


Their hearts beat faster as the up- 
per half of the wooden Buddha 
began to turn in Ned’s hands 
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£) CAPTAIN RANDY’S 
daughter looked up, 
startled, for she had not seen 
this man enter. He must have 
slipped in when she had her back 
turned. He was young and of a 
stature which made her tattoo 
parlor dwindle. 

“The Jap’s gone home,” she 
said. “He’s the one who does 
those things.” She nodded to 
the drawings of peacocks, scrolls, 
flowers, birds of paradise on the 
wall. “Come back tomorrow. I 
was just closing up. Come back 
when the Jap’s here. He’s a 
good artist.” 

“T don’t want the Jap. You 
do it.” 

“All I can do is a heart with 
‘Mother Love.’ My dad taught 
me just that picture when he 
owned the joint. But a fellow 
like you’d want a dragon on your 
chest.” 

“Give mea heart with ‘Mother 
Love.’” 

She took a second look at her 
customer. She had to look ’way 
up. His shoulders and chest 
were in fine proportion, tapering 
to narrow hips. A smile flick- 
ered at his mouth and there was 
a sort of green light flickering in 
his eyes—two details which 
made him something more than 
a wind-burned sea brute. 

“Where do you want it?” 

“Up here.” He took off his 
pea jacket, shirt, undershirt, and 
her eyes held for a quick mo- 
ment to the bared bronze. The 
lowering shoulder tensed mo- 
mentarily in a bulge of blade and 
muscle and hide. 

“Tt’ll take a big needle and a 
big picture,” she said. 


HE CAUGHT the fragrance 

of her hair, as she bent close 

to him. He sniffed, losing the 

scent when she dipped cotton 

into alcohol and started work. 

“Where you going after you 
close up this joint?” he asked. 

“Nowhere with you.” 

“Who with?” 

“This’ll turn purple when you 
hit the tropics again,” she said, 
dipping the needle in blue ink 
and pricking his flesh. 

“Who you going out with?” 

“Here in Frisco it’ll stay dull 
blue.” She kept wiping the 
drops of red from his skin with 
the cotton. ‘You know the 
mate of the Lucy McGraw?” 

“Sure. What about him?” 

“Td like to go out with him.” 

“He’s a swob-headed lands- 


man. And the brig’s worse. 
Sweat-leaks all over her. The 
pot-bellied hulk wouldn’t be 
safe in the Sacramento River.” 

“She’s the best hermaphro- 
dite brig ever stood out of this 
bay. Rides like a doll. She’s a 
swell brig.” 

“All right. But the mate’s a 
cockroach.” 

“He was so good that Wen- 
shaw & Sons were going to make 
him skipper.” 


UNLIKE her Japanese, who 

always worked in sedulous 
silence except for the hiss of his 
teeth, Cap Randy’s daughter was 
more like a hairdresser, hair- 
dressing being an occupation 
conducive to gossip. It was the 
psychic effect produced by the 
` monotony of the treatment as 
well as by the drone of the tattoo 
needle. 

““Wenshaw & Sons are bums,” 
the big seafarer said, as if in 
agreement. ‘They made money 
after the fire bringing lumber in 
their brigs and barkentines to 
build Frisco up again. It turned 
their heads. They’re sticking 
new men over their crews, men 
who ought to be on steamers.” 

“That’s what I say!” the girl 
cried excitedly. “They put a 
young lubber over a blue-water 
man like Jed Bailey—just a 
young kid that doesn’t know his 
lead and latitude from a lamp- 
post. They’re laying for him 
before he gets aboard tonight. 
They’re a bad bunch.” 

“Sure. It’s a bad brig.” 

Her eyes shot at him angrily. 
They were slanting eyes. She 
might have had some Polynesian 
blood, which was not impossible 
in view of Cap Randy’s years in 
the South Sea trade. She was a 
beauty. 

“Who you going out with to- 
night?” His voice was pitched 
in the casual drone of the tattoo 
needle. “I want to go up to the 
Thalia and dance.” 

She held the needle away a 
moment and he caught her eyes 
studying his bared chest. Color 
heated her cheeks, as if she had 
been caught in a covert act. He 
guessed plausibly that she liked 
the looks of him. The point 
might not have occurred to him, 
for he had no great conceit, but 
on that point further matter 
hung. 

“I was talking about that new 
skipper,” she said. “When they 
find him they’ Il beat him. They’ll 
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The crew and the girl were spellbound, watching the grim struggle 


HE girl was a tattoo artist, longing 
to get home to Papeete. The man was 


a young skipper standing in her way 


By Kenneth 
Perkins 


break his head. Wenshaw & Sons 
won’t let a new skipper take out 
their brig when his brains are leak- 
ing out of his head.” 

“What’s the difference? The 
brig leaks.” 

He watched her deft finger tips. 
Her skin, compared to the bronze 
of his breast, was like fine old 
Chinese silk faded to yellow from 
pink. His own skin was like the 
bottom of an iron ship with a first 
coat of red lead. 

“And it’s not only the brig— 
the crew’s scum,” he said. “That’s 
why when Wenshaw & Sons break 
in a new skipper they want one 
who can handle a bunch of rats. 
They’re trying this new guy out 
with the worst crew they got.” 

“Sure, it’s the toughest crew,” 
the tattooist admitted. ‘‘That’s 
why Jed Bailey ought t’ of been 
made skipper. The whole water 
front says it. I hear everything in 
this shop. Jed Bailey won’t be 
shoved under any kid. He’s hunt- 
ing in all these saloons for him 
right now with a bunch from the 
crew.” 

“If the young lubber’s wise he 
won’t let ’em jump him on shore. 
On his ship is all right.” 

The needle stopped buzzing, 
like a cricket when something ap- 
proaches too close. 

The girl asked, “What’s that 
mean—what you just said?” 

“A skipper can handle the 
toughest crew when he’s under 
sail, but on shore they can get 
him. Like you can get a shark in 
shallow water, where it can’t belly 
up and snap you. If he’s wise, 
this young lubber you’re talking 
about will wait till he gets on 
board before he lets them jump 
him. Even then he won’t be safe 
till he’s got the brig out in the 
stream.” 

“You mean he’s in shoal water 
till he weighs anchor?” 

“Sure. It’s that way.” 


SHE stared for a long moment at 
the human canvas on which she 
was painting. The canvas was 
perfect without the heart. This 
time she did not hide what she 
was thinking, for she said, ‘‘Guess 
you could handle ’em on shore as 
well as at sea.” 

He had an answer: ‘You going 
with Jed Bailey tonight?” 

“Maybe.” 

“You’re his girl. Is that it?” 

“That’s maybe, too. I was go- 
ing to sea with him if he’d been 
skipper. He was taking me home 
to Papeete. I was born in Pa- 
peete. I love it. He’d have taken 


me there. I’d go with a man who'd 
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old clothes, scattered on the floor where he 


By HAL TRIBBLE 


3 IT HAD been so easy! At sight of the re- 
_ volver the old man had become almost pup- 
petlike in his obedience, opening’ the safe 


with practiced fingers. A he 
pressure on the trigger 
Of cour: 


would be arc 
cae E at 


hitch. Ar he fe felt swell . 


t, sudden 
rse, they would find the body in 


But 


he thought. Twelve 
A guy with five thousand 
a lot of miles in that time. 


. a little nerv- 


ous, perhaps, but another. drink would 
- fixthat up. He tilted the half-empty bottle 


: to his lips. Good liquor! 


The money felt ‘a Five thousand 
dollars in crisp, one-hundred-dollar bills. 
He counted the roll again, just to make 
sure, and stuffed it into his pocket. Better 


drink to that, hadn’t he? . 


. Just a small 


one . . . mustn’t get too ‘drunk after a 


perfect Diece of work. _ 
And Pety 


planned . . . even to the 


clothes. A guy Saleh five grand in his pocket 
don’t a4 ens looking like a bum. The 
fire he had lighted made the room too hot, 
so he ‘raised a window. Joe, who ran the 
“Man’s Store” over on Seventh, had been 
surprised when he had alee the new 


outfit. — 
Nice guy, Joe... 
_and it certainly was a classy getup. — 


“Gettin’ married?” 


had said. 
eat kidder... 


JE WENT to the closet and took out 


oak the new suit . 


let’s see. . 


2 . get into the glad 
. the 9:50 wasn’t 


. must be careful not R 


had dropped them, caught his eye. Clothes 
make the man, huh? Well, this man wasn’t 
going to be. around much longer. With a 
sudden, swift movement he gathered up 


the garments and hurled them into the 


blazing fire. He laughed drunkenly as the 
flames ate into the cloth 


Let’s see, now . . got et toe. La 
railroad ticket? . . . suitcase? . 
forget . . mustn’t forget . 
went to his pocket 5 suddenly . 
swiftly . 
stupid horror. The money! 


. mustn’t 
His hand 


. his features froze in a sort of 


He whirled. The fire, its hunger ap- 
peased, glowed warmly, a bed of coals. 


The flame was gone. 
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do that, I hope,’ she said. 

“Go to Papeete—yeah, sure. 
But where else? You didn’t say 
you’d marry him, so far as I 
gathered. Or did you?” 

“I said ld marry him if hed 
take me. I told him I didn’t love 
him.” 

Her client gaped and then 
grinned. “Too bad Jed Bailey 
won’t be on the poop so you'll be 
sailing with him tomorrow.” 

“Too bad you won’t be there, 
either.” ; 

His eyes snapped to hers, both 
staring at each other a long mo- 
ment. 

“You know who I am,” he said 
simply. 

“You came in here to hide, 
didn’t you?” she taunted. 

He turned hot. “I’m waiting 
for my doughboy to put off from 
the old hulk in a boat,” he ex- 
plained, as if apologizing. “He'll 
row me aboard when he gets un- 
der the pier. Here’s the last place 
they’d hunt for me. A skipper 
wouldn’t be getting tattooed.” 


SHE laughed at him, and he felt 

the thrill of the sound, not in 
his ears, but in the region where 
the needle was pricking its pattern. 
His heart thumped against the 
delicate sting, which was like a 
swarm of poisonous moths on his 
breast. He put his hand against 
the back of her shapely head and 
tilted her face so that her parted 
lips were almost against his. He 
kissed her, tightening his sinews 
about her so that she might have 
been in a steel trap. She was 
breathless when he let her go. 
She put down the needle, screwed 
the stopper in the bottle. It was a 
long time before she slapped him, 
as if the gesture needed much 
plotting, infinite courage, a ges- 
ture that was not impulsive, like 
his, but a conclusion arrived at 
after the quelling of many in- 
hibitions. Nine tenths of it, so to 
speak, was a mental act, like a sea- 
man striking the master of the 
vessel. 

“If it weren’t for you,” she 
cried, her lips gray, “‘I’d of sold 
this joint and be sailing home! 
I'd be—” 

She choked as the captain of 
the Lucy McGraw gave a hard 
laugh. 

“You’d be sailing to Papeete 
with the man who wants to kill 
me and dump me into the bay!” 

He caught her again and crushed 
her to him and kissed her many 
times. When he finished she sank 
back on her tilted chair like a doll 
thrown (Continued on page 112) 
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Smoking Camels assists digestion to proceed normally 


and promotes well-being and good feeling 


We live in high gear! All too often the rush and tension 
play havoc with nerves and the digestive system. How can 
one offset the effects of modern living—that’s the problem! 
Here is an interesting, established fact: Smoking Camels has 
been found a definite benefit in promoting natural digestive action. 

Camels are supremely mild—never get on the neryes. 
Enjoy Camels as much as you like...for.their good cheer 
and “‘lift’’...for their rare and delicate flavor! Smoke Camel’s 
costlier tobaccos for digestica’s sake—they set you right! 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“I EAT IN 30 minutes 
—and a riveter can’t be 
walking around with in- 
digestion,” says Harry 
Fisher.““Smoking Camels 
helps my digestion.” 


FEEDS THOU- 
SANDS. Miss Lenora 
Flinn, dietitian, says: “I 
smoke Camels. Smoking 
Camels during meals 
and after aids digestion.” 
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THE TERRACED MARINE DINING ROOM of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on Chicago’s famous “Gold Coast.” Those who dine 
on tempting foods... at leisure... with music... and gay companion- 
ship...also appreciate Camels for their aid to digestion. Camels 
make food taste better—help you to enjoy it more. “Good times and 

good tobacco go together,” says Fred, 
™ maître d'hôtel of the Marine Dining 
Room, favorite rendezvous of Chicago’s 
exclusive set. “Here, where fine foods are 
prepared and served for those who like 
the best—so many of our guests smoke 
Camels. They are immensely popular.” 
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DRAWING BY 
FRED COOPER 


By Henry H. 
Heimann 


Mr. Heimann is the Executive 
Manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men 


x% WHEN my daughter was gradu- 
* ated from high school, I felt that it 
was a very important event in her life 
and one that should be made memorable 
with a gift. So, to begin with, I looked 
back over my twenty years of experience 
as a credit man, in virtually every part 
of the country, to find one bit of wisdom 
that I could give to her—something 
priceless and lasting. And, strangely, 
the thing I found was not the fruit of my 
experience at all. It was the root of it. 
This is the story I told to her: 


HEN I was seventeen, I worked in 

a flour mill in Warsaw, Ill., helping 
with sales. One winter day, while I was 
chatting with the miller and a book- 
keeper, a wiry, weathered little man 
came up the truck and wagon runway 
and stopped at the railing in front of my 
desk. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, “but I 
want to buy a barrel of flour . . . on 
credit. I have only one dollar, but I 
will pay you the other four when I am 
able.” 

“Sorry,” I said, glancing up, “but we 
sell flour by the carload.” 

Panic came into his dark eyes. He 
stood there, a pitiable figure, twisting 
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How to make use of your most valuable asset. 


Some tips from an expert credit man taken from 


his own record book of twenty years’ experience 


his shabby hat. His hair had not been 
cut for months, his shoes were broken, 
and his overalls and jacket were old and 
patched. 

“Trust me, please,” he begged. 
“Everybody has turned me down. I 
have no credit; nobody will trust me. 
Sell me that flour and I’ll pay you back, 
if it takes the rest of my life.” His gaze 
was unflinching. 

“All right,” I said on an impulse. 
“Give me your dollar. I’ll trust you.” 

I shall never forget how his face 
lighted up. He thanked me again and 
again. . . . But when he had gone the 
miller and the bookkeeper began to 
shout with laughter. 

“What a softie!” one of them cried. 
“Trust a bum like that! Boy, you take 
the cake.” 

It was a great joke. They shared it 
with everybody in the mill, and by 
spring my life was a misery. Every 
time a beggar called he was directed to 
my desk, while everybody looked on, 
grinning. 

One summer day, months later, I 
glanced down the runway and saw 
my shoddy little customer returning. My 
heart leaped. I knew he had come to 
pay me. 

“‘Here’s five dollars,” he said. “I owe 
you four for the flour and I want you to 
take a dollar for interest.” 

“Interest?” I shouted, so that every- 
body in the mill could hear. “Not one 
dime. We’re square.” 

“All right, then,” he said timidly. 
“Then I want you to take these... 
some little things my wife and I have 
been saving for you.” 

He laid two flat, tin pillboxes on my 
desk and turned to go. I opened them, 
and let out a whoop. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “Come back! I 
can’t take these.” 


The boxes were full of pearls—large, 
smooth, pink! 

“There’s a fortune here,” I said. 
“Keep them. You may need flour next 
winter. You can't do this.” 

“We saved them for you,” he said; 
“took them out of mussel shells we dig 
for the pearl-button factory. We want 
you to have them. You trusted us when 
nobody else would listen. You saved us 
from starvation.” 

I told him to sell the pearls; it was his 
duty to his wife. Tears came into his 
eyes. 

“Pick out the prettiest one,” he 
pleaded. “Just do that for us, won’t 
you?” 

But when I chose one a little sheep- 
ishly, he laid another beside it in the 
palm of my hand. 

“This is a better one,” he said. 
“Take them both—-the one I picked and 
the one you picked. We can’t be happy, 
my wife and I, unless you do.” 


Y DAUGHTER wanted to know 
immediately why I had trusted the 

man. I am not sure. I think it was be- 
cause his hair was combed, even though 
it had grown down over his neck and ears. 
His shabby clothes were neatly mended. 
He was clean. Although he was impover- 
ished, he had done the best he could 
with what he had. As a credit man, I 
have never asked more than that of 
anybody. 

“And the pearls?” my daughter 
asked. “What did you do with them?” 

“One was appraised at more than 
$300,” I replied. ‘‘That is the one your 
mother is wearing now. I gave it to her 
when we were married.” 

“And the other?” 

I reached into my vest pocket for her 
graduation gift... . 

Ninety-five per cent of the nation’s 
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business is done on credit. Without credit, 
we would be trading commodities like prim- 
itive merchants. Credit is based upon trust 
and understanding. 

The problems of a customer who comes 
to buy are a credit manager’s problems. 
Assuming that the customer wants to pay 
his bills—and he usually does—it is the 
credit manager’s business to show him how 
and to help him pay when he can’t. 

A credit manager is a kind of father 
confessor, accountant, lawyer, psychologist, 
and business engineer. At any rate, he 
should be. He must listen sympathetically 
to tales of woe from everybody who buys 
goods on credit and cannot pay his bills 
when his bills are due. He must under- 
stand budgets and accounts. He must un- 
derstand the legal aspect of contracts. He 
must be able to judge character, no matter 
in what habiliments it appears. And he 
must know how to engineer his customers 
out of their financial difficulties. 

Only large firms employ credit managers. 
In smaller ones the proprietors themselves 
are their own credit men. Your grocer, 
tailor, doctor, laundryman, and milkman 
—all are credit managers. . . . 


N MY desk is a letter from a widow 

who, for many years, has been running 
a large farm in Virginia. Her credit is ex- 
cellent. Until two years ago her payments 
for farm implements and building ma- 
terials were prompt and regular. Then 
drought and flood took a hand in her af- 
fairs. And now she writes: “I am worried 
sick. I cannot meet my obligations.” 

And she can’t. She proved it with an 
enclosed statement of what she owes, a 
list of her creditors, her expenses, her as- 
sets. 

Attached to her letter now is a copy of 
my reply: 3 

“ Worry is almost as bad as drought and 
flood. If you are sick you cannot hope to 
put the farm on a paying basis. Forget 
about your bills. You will come out of it. 
When you do, think of us.” 

That was not only a kind reply; it was an 
intelligent one. Pressure would have made 
her worry, and worry would have deprived 
her of full use of her powers in making the 
farm pay. If you have a good name—and 
a good name is credit—go to your creditors 
and lay your cards on the table. Give 
them a full accounting of your financial 
resources and your obligations. If they 
are intelligent, they will be kind. They 
will not press and threaten you. Most of 
them, in fact, will help you engineer your 
way out. 

Most businessmen learned this lesson 
during the depression. . . . 


Cre of the most reliable buyers I know 
—lI shall call him Douglas—seldom 
pays his bills promptly; that is, within 
thirty days. But when he makes a pur- 
chase he tells us that he will not be able to 
pay in thirty days, that it will take him 
sixty, or ninety, as the case may be. We 
know that he pays when he says he will, 
and we always grant and, with his knowl- 
edge, charge him for the extension. 

One day another good customer of ours 
who had always paid within thirty days, 
on the dot, failed to send us his check. 
Sixty days passed, and still no check. I 
dropped around to see him. 

“Oh,” he said. “I must have over- 
looked it. Let me see, now.” 


He began to fumble through his ac- 
counts. I knew he was stalling. 

“ Well, sir,” he exclaimed at last, “I just 
forgot about it. I find that I didn’t send 
my check. It’ll be all right, though. I’ll 
put the check in tonight’s mail.” 

No check came. I really didn’t expect 
one. I knew he was unable to pay and was 
putting us off. At the end of ninety days 
his check came through. I went around to 
see him again. 

“You're a good customer of ours,” I told 
him, “but, frankly, you’re hurting your 
credit with us. You said you would pay in 
thirty days. At the end of sixty days, you 
said you would put your check in the mail. 
And, now, after three months, you pay.” 

“Hurting my credit?” he exclaimed 
angrily. “‘Douglas, up the street, always 
waits sixty or ninety days. And, simply 
because I don’t pay in thirty, you hound 
me.” 

“When Douglas wants ninety days,” I 
said, “he tells us. And he always keeps his 
word. You bought on a thirty-day basis 
and failed to keep your word. That was a 
basis for distrust. Then, when you told us 
you had forgotten to send a check, and 
continued to forget, we knew that you 
were not being honest with us.” 

“Pll be honest with you,” he replied 
mournfully. “My wife has just had an 
operation. I had not figured on it when I 
bought that bill of goods. I thought that 
if I told you I couldn’t pay, my credit 
would be damaged. So I stalled.” 

“Honesty,” I said, “always pays. And 
your word is your credit record.” 

When you promise to pay your creditors, 
make your promises conservative, and 
then, if humanly possible, live up to them. 
If you can’t, tell the creditor why. ... 


ER night at a party a newspaperman in 
his late thirties who has always earned 
a good salary engaged me in conversation. 

“Im in a peculiar situation,” he said. 
“I sometimes think of going into business 


“Right now, madam, I’m really too 
busy to guess who!” 
George H. Mabie 


for myself—buying a small newspaper— 
but I don’t think I have any credit. I’m 
not on record. I’ve lived on a cash basis 
all my life—paid as I bought. I never 
opened credit accounts in department 
stores or grocery shops. I’ve always been 
afraid of debt—so much so that I’ve budg- 
eted my expenses for years, entered every 
item in my journal.” 
“And you’ve got the journal?” I asked. 
“Fifteen years of it,” he said dolefully. 
“Your credit,” I said, “is as good 
as gold. Nothing impresses a creditor so 
much as a record of past performance. 
But, if you didn’t have it, remember that 
the public utilities, landlords, banks, and 
all of your friends represent credit.” 
Don’t worry about building up credit. 
If you’ve failed to meet your obligations 
one of the national credit bureaus has a 
record of you. I recommend a budget, not 
only as a proof of reliability, but as a 
means of keeping you out of debt. . . . 


CRELIT managers write down the 
little misdeeds of their customers, even 
of their private lives, in the credit record. 

One day I was playing golf with a 
small-town banker and a sales executive. 
At the end of the third hole we compared 
scores. It occurred to me that the banker, 
an affable young fellow, had overlooked a 
stroke in his calculations, but I said noth- 
ing. On the seventh hole, we compared 
scores again. This time our friend had 
overlooked two strokes. 

On the fairway of the fifteenth hole the 
banker drove into the rough. The sales 
executive and I watched him work his way 
out, and counted his strokes. There were 
eight. He reported six. When I returned 
to my office I made a note of the incident. 
When, several years later, that banker was 
offered a better position I was asked to 
recommend him. He will never know why 
he did not get the job, unless he reads this 
and remembers. He was not an honest 
man... . 


ECENTLY I called on a friend of 

mine, a branch bank manager, and 

met a lean, sallow, dejected-looking man 
leaving the office as I entered. 

“He wanted a personal loan,” the banker 
said, laughing. “I hated to turn him 
down, but when he told me he was a circus 
performer it was enough for me.” 

“Ts that all you know about him?” I 
asked. 

“Its enough,” said the banker. “A 
fly-by-night . . . here today and gone to- 
morrow.” 

Years ago, as a credit manager in a small 
town, where a circus had its winter quar- 
ters, I discovered that circus people, as a 
class, had excellent credit. Sometimes 
they checked out of a hotel when spring 
came, owing as much as $15,000. Their 
first check in the summer invariably went 
to their creditors. And their creditors told 
me they had never lost a cent. 

It is unwise for a creditor to generalize 
about classes. An individual’s record, not 
the record of his class, is the important 
consideration. . . . 


IRES afternoon I noted with apprehen- 
sion that James P. Rainsworth has 
been elected president of his town’s Civic 
Boosters’ Association. Ordinarily, on learn- 
ing that such an honor had come to one of 
my customers, I would write him a congrat- 


Arrest these Enemies 


HAT wouldn’t mothers and fathers 

have given in Colonial days to guard 
their children against the diseases which 
today your doctor can prevent? 


Three of the scourges which formerly took 
thousands of lives can be kept under con- 
trol. Every child, and adult too, can now 
be protected against smallpox, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. 


Smallpox has practically disappeared in the 
States where vaccination is widely prac- 
ticed. In communities where families ignore 
this protection, it still smoulders, though 
protected families are safe. 


Diphtheria is rapidly being stamped out by 
immunization against it. Nevertheless, 3,000 
children in this country died of it last year. 
Have your baby inoculated when he is six 
months old. A later test will determine 
whether or not further inoculation is de- 


sirable. Then, should diphtheria break out le 
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in your neighborhood, he will be immune. 


Typhoid claims comparatively few victims 
except where suitable sanitary and preven- 
tive medical practices have been neglected. 


Your doctor can tell you of the means that 
are used to check epidemics of scarlet fever, 
whooping cough and measles — and of the 
vaccines, antitoxins and serums which soften 
the attacks of these diseases and make the 
after-effects less damaging. 


If, when you were little, you escaped serious 
consequences from any or all of these dis- 
eases, you were lucky. Don’t let your child 
run the same risks. At the time of your 
child’s regular physical examination, the 
doctor will be able to advise concerning im- 
munization and the building up of resistance 
against disease. 


You are welcome to a free copy of “Out of 
Babyhood Into Childhood.” When you ask 
for it please address Booklet Dept. 536-A. 


Keep Healthy — Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT Pa 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1936 M.L. 1. CO. 
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JASPER MORGAN, Long Island, N. Y., 
yachtsman, has installed steam pipes 
under all the sidewalks of his country 
place. After a snowfall he just turns a 
valve, and his shoveling is done. 


CHARLES KEYSER, Middletown, Pa., 
has copied down the words and notes of 
1,357 song hits which he has heard over 
the radio. 


MRS. JOSEPH LEE, Three Oaks, Mich., 

has crocheted, as a hobby, more than 

1,000 baby bonnets, which she sends to 

babies of every race and nationality. 
IRIS COOK MERRITT, 14-year-old Fort 
Collins, Colo., high-school freshman 
and daughter of a missionary, has 
translated the Book of Ruth of the 
Bible into the language of the Chi- 
tongas, a tribe located near Livingstone, 
in Northern Rhodesia, Africa. 


T. T. WOMACK, Marshall, Texas, 
banker, has built a miniature carnival 
which occupies a space 6 by 15 feet, has 
300 hand-carved figures, 563 moving 
parts, 175 electric lights, and is valued at 
$10,000. 


R. M. HORR, Lemmon, S. Dak., jeweler, 
manufactures jewelry from petrified 
wood found in his vicinity. 


ROBERT WHITNEY, of La Salle, Ill., 
obtained a death certificate, No. 19,384, 
for his left leg when it was amputated. 


CARL KRAMER, of Port Arthur, Texas, 
has constructed a ship model out of 
10,000 matches. 


J. HAROLD MATTESON, a young 
Florida naturalist, recently exhibited a 
map of his home state which he made of 
5,000 butterfly wings. 


ON DECEMBER 1, 1935, Mr. and Mrs. 
George N. Angell, of Oswego, Ore., fin- 
ished a series of 1,000 games of ana- 
grams which they started early in 1932. 
The score was a tie. 


LUCIA CARRUTHERS, 21, Seattle, 
Wash., runs a school to teach whistling. 


MISS VIOLA LARSEN, 50, Chicago, 
Jil., animal lover, cared for and shel- 
tered in her four-room apartment more 
than 3,000 stray dogs during the last 
year—but not all at one time! 


JOHN SMITH, Jr., of Kansas City, 
Mo., is a professional shadow thrower. 
He operates the 7,000,000 candlepower 
searchlight at the municipal airport. 
When a plane is coming in, Smith steps 
in front of the light and projects the 
shadow of his body over the nose of the 
plane to shield the pilot’s eyes. 

A NEGRO of Martin County, N. C., was 

christened Frank Harrison President Of 

This United States Eats His ‘Lasses 


Candy And Swings On Every Gate Wil- 
liams. 


VIRGINIA SUTTON, of Preble, N. Y., 
has a collection of 270 toy dogs. 
MRS. BLANCHE KETCHAM, of La 
Ilarpe, Ill., is making her own tomb- 
stone with rocks collected from every 


state of the Union, as well as Canada, 
France, and Africa. 


HERMAN GIERKE, Schafer, N. Dak., 
rural mail carrier, has worked out a 
method of winter transportation. On a 
truck he loads his horse and mail. When 
he gets stuck he unloads the horse, 
hitches it to the truck, pulls himself out. 
E. P. GREEN, Sr., real estate and in- 
surance man of Bradenton, Fla., 
has established the pleasant custom of 
annually planting 50,000 gladiolus bulbs 


in time to send bouquets to each of his 
firm’s customers for Christmas. 


GEORGE KIRKLAND, Hollywood, 
Calif., earns his living blowing up toy 
balloons for night-club scenes on one of 
the movie lots. 


FRED TERRON has his ranch house at 
the intersection of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. He calls for 
his mail in Colorado, goes to court in 
Arizona, votes in Utah, and goes to 
church in New Mexico. 


JUSTICE of the Peace Harry F. Wallen- 
wein, of Lake County, Ill., has offered 
to marry without charge in 1936 every 
couple who will attest that the girl has 
made the proposal in Leap Year fashion. 


Do you know an unusual fact that will 

y% fitinto this column? We will pay $1 for 

* each acceptable item accompanied by 

corroborative proof. Address IT TAKES ALL 

KINDS, The American Magazine, 250 Park 

Ave., New York, N. Y. No entries will be re- 
turned. 


ulatory letter. Civic service improves 
a town .. . and improves business. And 
those so serving receive advertising as 
their personal reward. 

The difficulty in the case of Mr. Rains- 
worth is this, however: Seven times in the 
past year he has been elected president of 
something or other. In addition to this, 
he has conducted his town’s charity cam- 
paign, made political speeches, and gone on 
long trips for one of his organizations. 
And so I make this memorandum: 

“Watch Rainsworth’s credit. He has 
too many outside activities to permit his 
full attention to his business. He is picking 
goat feathers.” ... 


Re sad plight of a Missouri merchant 
has just come to my attention. He be- 
came entirely too enthusiastic about the 
Townsend plan. If he wanted to theorize 
about it, that was, of course, his business. 
But he mixed it up in his accounts—and 
that was the ruin of his business. 

The Townsend plan had a large follow- 
ing in his community. The merchant was 
elected president of the local unit and was so 
convinced that the fulfillment of his dream 
was just around the corner that he began 
to grant credit indiscriminately among his 
followers. In his imagination their $200 
checks were already signed by Uncle Sam. 

What has happened to his business? It 
is on the edge of bankruptcy. Not only 
is he ruining himself. He is ruining the 
credit of the customers who buy more 
than they can afford on the strength of a 
wish... 


OY BLEEKER, a successful credit 
manager on the Pacific Coast, dropped 
in today with a new slant on the credit busi- 
ness. He has made a practice of visiting the 
ticker-rooms in the hotels and brokerage 
houses in his city, not'to watch the tape, but 
to watch the men who are watching it. 
When he sees certain men very often, he 
becomes circumspect about their credit. 
He is more interested, of course, in those 
businessmen who play stock margins— buy 
speculative stocks on credit—than he is in 
those who buy stocks and bonds outright 
as an investment. Paradoxical, isn’t it?— 
a credit manager’s suspecting men who are 
buying stocks on credit. 

But Bleeker knows, as I know, that 
habitual gambling on the stock market is 
about as conducive to financial stability 
as persistently playing the ponies. . . . 


NoT long ago I looked over the accounts 
of a merchant in the South who was 
quite solvent, but “frozen.” He couldn’t 
turn over his stock rapidly enough to meet 
his obligations. 

Many of his customers, steady wage 
earners, wanted radios, but they couldn ’t 
afford to buy them, except on the install- 
ment plan. Business was good in town. So I 
suggested installments. 

“Installments?” he cried, aghast. “I 
wouldn’t think of it. The depression blew 
up that myth.” 

“If you survive in business,” I said, 
“you will survive only by paying install- 
ments on what you owe. Why not let your 
customers do likewise? The installment 
plan is not a myth. It is simple credit— 
nothing more. It is sound business, pro- 
vided the buyer does not assume obliga- 
tions that he cannot meet.” 


He’s moving his stock now. Every 
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Throbbing Saxophones setting the dance tempo of America . . . arrangements seem- 
ingly simple, yet definitely distinctive . . . Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 


. . . five years in a row chosen top-ranking dance orchestra by the radio editors of 
dZ- America. Dance to the danceable rhythms of Guy Lombardo! Philco brings those 
lilting melodies so convincingly that you almost feel that Guy and the boys have dropped in to 
play for you and your guests! When Carmen Lombardo holds that prolonged note in St. Louis 
Blues . . . so perfect is Philco’s reproduction that you will find yourself looking up . . . actually 
expecting to see a saxophonist who is really a thousand miles away! Travel even farther . . . via 
Philco! On the short-wave channels you can enjoy the music of the Grosvenor House Orchestra 
in London . . . swing far to the south on Thursday evening to hear Riobamba broadcasting native 


melodies . . . or listen to a news bulletin on international affairs broadcast in English from Madrid! 


The most important step forward in radio this year— the Philco 
built-in Aerial-Tuning System, which automatically tunes the aerial 
as you tune the set. A Philco discovery that doubles the number of 
foreign stations you can get and enjoy. Built-in . . . not an extra... 


N 
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\ A MUSI 


not even in price. And only Philco has it! ... See your classified CEE INET RENTS | 
telephone directory for your nearest dealer and have a demonstra- = = 
tion. Sold on the Philco Commercial Credit Time Payment Plan. FORTY-THREE MODELS *20 to $600 


p THE NEW PHILCO 116X 
A true High-Fidelity instrument bringing you the overtones that 


identify and distinguish the many and varied musical instruments. 


A ? higgecal | O pamen Quti, 2) Exclusive Acoustic Clarifiers prevent “boom”. The famous In- 


clined Sounding Board projects every note up to your ear level, 


Five wave bands bring you every broadcast service in the air... 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE Foreign, American, Police, Weather, Aircraft, Ship, Amateur. 


OF ANY RADIO... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE With exclusive, automatic bvilt-in Aerial-Tuning System, $180 
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credit man I know believes in sound in- 
stallment buying. . . . 


pN THE course of years Miss Melissa Jen- 
kins built up a very profitable women’s 
garment shop in a Northern state, and de- 
veloped an impeccable credit. And then, 
one day, she failed to remit. One of her 
‘creditors, a friend of mine, waited thirty 
days; then inquired by letter. 

“Im so sorry,” she replied, “but my 
bank failed.” j 

Our records showed that her bank had 
not failed. Not a bank for miles around 
had failed in two years. 

When Miss Jenkins failed to remit to 
any of her creditors for more than ninety 
days, an investigator called on her. One 
after another, he demolished her flimsy 
excuses. At last she burst into tears. 

“I am not Miss Jenkins any more,” she 
confessed. “Im Mrs. Jimmy Patrick. 
And Jimmy drinks—terribly. He plays 
the races. Oh, I can’t do a thing with him. 
I just have to give him the money.” 

We simply had to deprive Mrs. Patrick 
of credit. But when she got rid of her 


mi 
family dailor 


(Continued from page 29) 


the street by this time and hard to find by 
anyone except his cronies in crime. Ollie 
Berg visited Moran and enlarged the circle 
of his criminal acquaintances and the 
scope of his activities. 

Those were bloody days in Chicago, still 
in the grip of prohibition crimes. One may 
wonder why only dead gangsters are found 
in the gutter. Doc Moran’s career may ex- 
plain that. The dead were left behind and 
the wounded carried away to some hood- 
lum hotel or apartment house. Then a 
telephone call went in for “ Doc.” He was 
the official doctor for five notorious gang- 
sters and their mobs. 

There are no records of the midnight 
operations, the probing for bullets, the 
desperate efforts without hospital facili- 
ties in which this man participated. The 
tight-lipped underworld does not make a 
habit of remembering days and dates—nor 
the names of patients. No one knows how 
many times in the squalid hide-outs, Doc 
Moran worked over bleeding men stretched 
on beds or kitchen tables. A teakettle was 
often the only instrument of sterilization 
for his instruments. There were no white- 
robed assistants, no flaming operating- 
room lights, no careful anesthetists. 

If the patient died, he was carted away 
in the depth of night and buried beneath 
the refuse of a public dump or thrown, 


worthless husband, her credit was re- 
stored. 

A person’s credit, like his soul, is his 
own. True enough. But relatives and 
friends can sometimes interfere with it, 
even destroy it... . 


Vy FILE shopping the other day I heard 
a question that I have heard a thou- 
sand times in my life: “Please, sir, can 
you give me credit for some merchandise?” 

I wanted to turn to the woman who 
asked the question, and say, “ Pardon me, 
but he can’t give you credit. You give it. 
Credit belongs to the buyer, not to the 
seller. If your credit is good, you exchange 
it, or a portion equal to the merchandise, 
until such time as you can pay—the time, 
of course, you, yourself, specify.” 

It behooves every buyer to do every- 
thing possible to create confidence in his 
credit responsibiuty. The best way to 
do it is to pay your bills when they are due. 

If you can’t pay your bills, don’t alibi, 
don’t dodge, don’t, for goodness’ sake, 
throw the dun in the wastebasket. Go to 
your credit manager and explain honestly 


weighted with railroad iron, into Lake 
Michigan or the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
If he lived, it was a triumph for Doc 
Moran, who received fees as high as $5,000. 
Likewise, there were operations on the 
women of the gangs—affairs in which they 
were cared for in hospitals. 

In his drunken moments—and they were 
many—Moran liked to talk of his honor 
course in medical school. Imagination 
would wipe away the criminal stigma; he 
would become a great surgeon. Under 
these delusions, he would attempt to force 
his surgical ability on anyone present. 
Argumentative, sometimes ugly, he would 
roll in his chair and extend a hand, shaky 
with alcohol, toward his prospective 
patient. 

“What you need,” he would say, “is a 
good surgeon like me to work on you. 
Afraid of the cops, aren’t you? We.l, PI 
alter your nose; change the shape of it en- 
tirely. And lift those cheeks. Change the 
expression of your eyes. Raise your eye- 
brows. Take the sag out of your mouth— 
they’ll never know you. And your hands. 
Still making your regular fingerprints, eh? 
Well, I can fix that, too.” 

In many cases his arguments won, 
sometimes to the regret of the patient. 
Drink-weakened hands are not conducive 
to good operations. There is evidence, too, 
that he was given to frequent fits of melan- 
cholia in which he would express openly 
his contempt for himself and for his as- 
sociates for being the “‘scum of the earth.” 

A year or so after his second release 
from prison, Moran craftily took a young 
nephew into his office as an assistant. The 
nephew wanted to study medicine. Doc 
Moran pointed out that an excellent 
preparatory opportunity could be had in 
his office. Within a few months, Moran 
had transformed this boy, reared in a typi- 
cal, clean American home, into a scene- 
shifter on the stage of crime. 

But business began to drop off because 
of intergang warfare, changing political 


why you can’t pay. You won’t destroy 
your credit that way. You keep it. Your 
creditor can do only two things—sympa- 
thize with you and help you. . . . 


UST a few days ago another young man 

came to me—there have been scores in the 
last twenty years—to find out how best to 
build credit and to keep it acceptable. 
I told him the summation of everything 
that I find in my record book: 

Be honest, and keep your word. 

And I might add: 

First: Concentrate the points at which 
you buy. If you scatter credit business 
among two dozen firms, you have two 
dozen to deal with if you get into difficul- 
ties. Why not do business with a half- 
dozen? ‘ 

Second: Do not buy beyond your needs 
or your ability to pay. Keep a personal 
budget. And be sure to make provision 
for the unexpected—doctors, dentists. 

Third: When you promise to pay your 
creditors, make your promises good. 
Honesty not only is the best moral policy. 
It is the only sensible one. 


fortunes attendant upon approaching re- 
peal, and the wiping out of many members 
of the bigger mobs. So, in 1933, Doc 
Moran moved his offices to Chicago and 
extended his practice among law-abiding 
citizens. However, he retained most of his 
lucrative and illicit connections, using his 
nephew as an exceedingly able foil. 

The nephew knew, for instance, which 
women were to be referred to the doctor’s 
hotel for illegal operations and which were 
to be treated for what they were—inno- 
cent, law-abiding persons of the commu- 
nity. No one could speak to Doc Moran 
until he had undergone the nephew’s care- 
ful scrutiny. Every effort was made to 
guard the crooked doctor’s secret. 


MORE than once some gasping crook, 
staggering from the effects of a bullet 
received in the commission of a bank rob- 
bery or a pay-roll holdup, hurried to Doc 
Moran’s office, lured there by the under- 
world rumor that this “ex-convict croaker” 
would help a fellow in trouble. Moran was 
skillful, swift, inquisitive. Where had this 
man received his wound? What sort of 
crime had he committed? Who were his 
pals? To what gang did he belong? 

While instruments clicked and operating 
lights glared, he would elicit every possible 
bit of information, often determining that 
the wounded man was not properly recom- 
mended. Then he would proceed more 
slowly with his endeavors. The job fin- 
ished, the bandit would stagger to his feet, 
only to gasp with amazement when the 
office door opened. Police, summoned by 
the nephew, waited in the anteroom to 
seize him. Thus “Doc” built up a repu- 
tation, even with some law-enforcement 
officers, for leading a straight life. 

However, all was different when a big- 
shot gang leader called Moran to the tele- 
phone and said crisply: “Hey, Doc, I’m 
bringing a friend of mine over to the hotel. 
I think you’d like to meet him.” 

There would be private rooms at the 


“Time Marches On” 


with 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


The next time you see The March 
of Time in your favorite theater, 
imagine another installment in the 
making. As you travel across the 
sound screen watching today’s 
events, The March-of-Time’s cam- 
eras are catching new people and 
places for the news of tomorrow. 


Here is a March-of-Time Inter- 
national Half-Ton Truck cleverly 
equipped to advance the efficiency 
of its sound-and-camera crews. As 
the editors keenly follow the 
trend of the world’s news this truck 
with its cameras and microphones 


The Half-Ton International chassis, on 
113-in. wheelbase, is priced at 


$400 ii 
factory 
There is a full range of other International 


sizes up to powerful 6-wheelers. See the 
nearby branch or dealer. 


is constantly in range of the dra- 
matic events the editors are record- 
ing for the screen. 

The March of Time uses Half- 
Ton Internationals for their heavy- 
duty quality and stamina, and also 
for their nation-wide service. 
International Harvester maintains 
the largest Company-owned truck 
service organization in the world. 
Wherever duty calls these trucks, 
they will always be near an Inter- 
national branch or dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 S, Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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as they seem to 
Donald Gordon 


eee pointed reviews of the latest out- 
standing books, by a widely known 
commentator and critic, appear regularly 
in THE AMERICAN MacaziNneE. The stars 
opposite the titles are not necessarily a 
definite rating of quality, but rather a quick 
indication of popular interest. But one 
star does not necessarily mean that the book 
is dull or bad, for such books ordinarily 
will not be included in Mr. Gordon's list. 

—THE EDITOR 


xxx Father Struck It Rich 


By EVALYN WALSH McLEAN (nonfiction), 


The title accurately indicates the tone 
of this autobiography. Evalyn Walsh 
was born in a Colorado mining town, 
spent much of her childhood wandering 
about old claims with her adored and 
adoring father. In boy’s pants and itch- 
ing red flannels she watched him chip 
the first quartz samples from the shaft 
that later provided cash for the Hope 
diamond and other indulgences which 
made headlines for years,. saved Wash- 
ington society many dull moments. Told 
with engaging honesty, hers is the rapidly 
moving picture of a warmhearted daugh- 
ter of her Pa taking the high and low 
spots as they came. You'll like it. 


x The Undaunted, by ALAN HART 


The author of last year’s popular Dr. 
Mallory has written of another medico 
hero, dear to the hearts of feminine 
readers, who is torn between his am- 
bition for laboratory achievement and 
the lure of the girl. Time killer. 


xxx An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey 


By VICTOR L. HEISER (nonfiction). 


Dr. Heiser’s saga begins with probably 
the most vivid description of the Johns- 
town flood ever written by a survivor. 
Orphaned by that catastrophe, he battled 
alone for the medical education that was 
to carry him, first as a Marine medical 
officer, later for twenty years as liaison 
man for the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
trouble spots of disease in 45 countries. 
Deservedly one of the season’s big books. 


* Monogram 


By G. B. STERN (nonfiction). 


Billed as an “autobiographical” marvel 
by a noted author, this was found to be 
a hodgepodge of random observations 
based upon memories of places and 
people. Quite dull. 


xxx The Heritage of the Bounty 


By HARRY L. SHAPIRO (nonfiction). 


Years before the Nordhoff-Hall stories 
of the Bounty mutineers swept the coun- 
try, the Pitcairn Island colony was a 
matter of prime interest to students of 
genetics in general, to Dr. Shapiro in 
particular. After a dozen years of re- 
search, in 1934 he made the voyage to 
see what six generations of almost com- 
pletely inbred Anglo-Polynesian stock 
had produced. His report has style. 


xx Manhattan Side Street 


By JAY DRATLER 


The Irish, Italian, Polish, and Jewish 
residents of one block in New York’s 
teeming West 50’s perfectly caught be- 
tween the covers of a novel. If you’ve 
never been there, this is what it’s like; if 
you have, you'll find a lot you didn't 
see. 


xxx The Catalyst Club 


By GEORGE DYER 


Introducing an organization of which 
detective story fans will want to hear 
more. Joined by a common hobby of 
criminology, a newsman, a lawyer, a 
psychiatrist, an engineer, and their Bos- 
well investigate the case of the mutilated 
lady and the two dead terriers. One of 
the best yarns of its kind. 


kk Strange Glory, by L. H. MYERS 


Without an unnecessary word, the 
story of Paulina, who had just come into 
her father’s large fortune, and of the 
hermit she found in the moss-hung Louisi- 
ana forest, builds up to its quietly dra- 
matic climax. It’s a love story by one of 
the most finished of novelists. 


xx To the Mountain 


By BRADFORD SMITH 


Japanese tragedy in which a girl pur- 
chased for the Yoshiwara finds herself 
hopelessly up against the iron conven- 
tions of the country when her marriage is 
blocked. Particularly for feminine sighs. 


xxx The Foxes, by R. P. HARRIS 


Curiously appealing novel in which the 
reader is set down in the soft atmosphere 
of a deteriorating Carolina plantation, 
there to succumb to the animal and bird 
life with which the place abounds. If 
you liked Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle 
Anne, by all means read this one. 


hotel. Or perhaps the hospital hide-out 
would be at the home of a relative of Ollie 
Berg’s or in rooms behind saloons pro- 
tected by the various mobs. 

During his career, Doc Moran operated 
on the faces and finger tips of such men as 
| Alvin Karpis, Fred and Arthur Barker, 
Harry Campbell, and dozens of others 
whose names are high in the lists of 
America’s most dangerous enemies of 
society. 


| Bigs in 1933, Ollie Berg introduced his 
friend, Doc Moran, to a bank robber, 
gangster, and kidnapper named Russell 
Gibson. Gibson needed medical treat- 
| ment and was a dope fiend. He and Moran 
became quite friendly. Through Gibson 
the doctor met a new coterie: of outlaws, 
who specialized in crimes of violence. 
Among these was John Hamilton, an im- 
portant member of the Dillinger gang. 

In all Moran's activities there was no 
federal offense, other than the possible one 
of the illegal sale of narcotics, which does 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and which, 
I might add, is most difficult to trace when 
physicians are involved. Indeed, it was not 
until months after the first Dillinger con- 
nection that the doctor became listed in 
our pursuit files. One day in January, 1934, 
John Dillinger and Hamilton, who was the 
true brains of his gang, carried out a long- 
| planned bank robbery in East Chicago, 
| Ind. There was resistance. Dillinger was 
uninjured. Hamilton was struck by seven 
bullets. Dillinger loaded Hamilton into a 
car and drove him to Chicago. There he 
turned the injured man over to a “gun 
| moll,” a friend of Hamilton’s. This done, 
Dillinger caught a plane for Tucson, Ariz., 
to join the rest of his gang. There, with- 
out John Hamilton's guidance, he was 
soon caught and taken to jail at Crown 
Point, Ind., to await trial. 

In the meantime, the desperate gun 
| moll searched Chicago for a doctor willing 
and able to attend the badly wounded 
| hoodlum. She found her man in Moran. 
Hamilton was taken to one of “Doc's” 
hide-outs, where bullets were removed and 
the wounds treated. The price paid was 
$5,100. Afterward the doctor got drunk 
and noisy and abusive. He told Hamilton 
and the woman that he should be ashamed 
of himself for associating with the dregs of 
humanity. Finally there was a break be- 
tween the gun moll, the convalescent 
Hamilton, and Doc Moran. 


OWEVER, the wounds healed and 
John Hamilton again began to advise 
and counsel the gang. Dillinger broke jail 
in Crown Point and began his final forays, 
during which he violated federal laws, set- 
ting the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
upon his trail. It led to a hide-out at a re- 
sort called Little Bohemia, in Wisconsin. 
There was much shooting on the night 
when special agents launched upon their 
raid. Special Agent W. Carter Baum was 
killed. Other than women of the gang, all 
of Dillinger’s crowd apparently escaped. 
I said “apparently.” That raid marked 
the beginning of the end for Dillinger and 
his crew. John Hamilton, although car- 
ried away by the mob, was seriously in- 
| jured. A bullet had passed through his 
| liver. 
Nine days later members of Russell 
Gibson's gang were summoned to a hood- 
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lum restaurant in a Chicago suburb. 
Shortly afterward Dillinger and others en- 
tered with a tall man, gaunt, gray of 
features, who staggered with pain. It was 
John Hamilton. His comrades discussed 
him as though he were a wounded animal. 

“We've got to get him to a hide-out,” 
one told a newly arrived member of Russell 
Gibson’s crowd. “We've kept him in the 
back of a saloon in Chicago, but the syndi- 
cate ran us out. He’s too hot—first thing 
you know, he'll get us all in a jam.” 

“But what about his doctor?” 

“He ain’t had no doctor.” 

The newcomer stared. “Why didn’t 
somebody send for Doc Moran?” 

A gangster sneered. “We sent for him. 
And what did he do? Turned us down 
cold. Said he was sore at the whole Dil- 
linger crowd. So what?” 

John Hamilton answered that question 
the next night in a bandit’s apartment in 
another suburb. Weak from the effects of 
his wound, loss of blood, gangrene, he 
died. Then came the problem of burial. 
It was solved in true outlaw fashion. 

Someone remembered a gravel pit about 
ten miles away. There were no ceremonies. 
Silently, John Dillinger and his comrades 
drove to the gravel pit with their eerie 
burden. A shallow hole was scooped in the 
damp, gritty earth and the body of the out- 
law placed therein. Then the “mourners,” 
their own safety uppermost in their minds, 
opened can after can of lye, pouring it on 
the face and hands of their dead compan- 
ion to hinder identification. It availed 
nothing, however, when special agents 
finally found the grave. Identification was 
made through dental work. 

John Hamilton had been a genius at es- 
cape. He had been able to evade pursuit 
under the most desperate circumstances. 
He knew how to secrete himself and re- 
main secreted. John Dillinger did not. 
Perhaps, had Doc Moran not refused treat- 
ment, Hamilton might have lived and the 
task of running down Dillinger been a 
more difficult one for the F. B. I. 

However, it was not long before Inspec- 
tor Samuel Cowley (later killed) was able 
to ferret out Dillinger’s trail and follow it. 
It was Sam Cowley, in charge of the special 
squad, who deserves the credit for perfect- 
ing arrangements which resulted in the 
location and killing of Dillinger. 


EWS travels fast in the underworld. 

The word got around that Doc Moran 
had let Hamilton die without lifting a hand 
to aid him. Perhaps this accounted for 
the doctor’s shortage of money some six 
months later. Russell Gibson, the dope- 
fiend gangster, suggested to Moran a new 
way to quick riches. 

Some days later the doctor’s nephew 
opened the door of ‘‘Doc’s” hotel, only to 
be ordered to close it at once. The nephew 
obeyed, but not before gaining a picture of 
all that was going on within. The bed was 
slathered with money. Four men were in 
the room— Russell Gibson, Ollie Berg, Doc 
Moran, and a Chicago politician. 

This was ransom money, resultant from 
one of America’s most vicious kidnappings 
—that of Edward G. Bremer, of St. Paul. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
posted a list of its serial numbers with 
every bank, post office, and other clearing 
house for currency in the country. The 
gang was afraid to spend this “hot stuff.” 


So Gibson had gone to Doc Moran with a 
great idea. The doctor knew many gang- 
sters. Why could he not work on a per- 
centage basis, doling out this hot cash to 
the various carrion which feed on crime? 
Doc Moran, half-drunk, had agreed. 

A few days later word flashed from a 
bank that a wanted bill had passed there. 
The trail led to the politician. He was 
picked up for questioning, and contraband 
money was found on him. Then a news- 
paper was discovered in which the cur- 
rency evidently had been wrapped. It was 
processed for fingerprints, and some were 
found. The Bureau’s Division of’ Identifi- 
cation in Washington leaped into action. 


Wie special agents, following a trail 
revealed by the arrest of the politician, 
reached his hotel, Doc Moran and all those 
who had consorted with him were gone. It 
had been a hurried departure. Papers and 
clothing were scattered about, letters were 
found, addresses, telephone numbers. The 
papers and letters disclosed little regarding 
his possible whereabouts; they spoke vol- 
umes, however, about his activities. 

There were recommendations from busi- 
ness men urging the release of one of the 
doctor’s imprisoned friends. Another let- 
ter was from a criminal, asking “Doc” to 
arrange an alibi for him. Still others talked 
of jobs, methods of getaway, arrangements 
for crooked attorneys. There was evidence 
that “Doc’s” place was a haven for newly 
released convicts, lying low until they had 
planned new criminality, a clearing house 
of criminal information. 

Many persons are required for a big kid- 
napping—hide-out owners, money chang- 
ers, assistants, molls, and camp followers. 
The range of search by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation moved over much of the 
United States. Capture after capture was 
made, but “Doc” and the main criminals 
remained free. ‘‘Doc’’was now forced to 
travel with the gang to preserve his free- 
dom. Daily he treated his fellow fugitives. 
Cruelly he slashed their fingers, in the hope 
that he might alter their prints. He drank 
more and more. As the influence of liquor 
revived his old ambitions, he spouted of 
his ability as a surgeon and projected him- 
self as a plastic artist. 

His comrades listened eagerly. They 
were hunted men. First one, then another 
submitted to ‘Doc’s” knife, hoping that 
the result would be transformed fingers 
and features. Moran promised that identi- 
fication of them would be made impossible. 

But booze had made Doc Moran’s 
hands shaky. With the demand for deli- 
cacy, the danger of infection everywhere 
about him, the knowledge that he was 
working upon federal fugitives instead of 
politically protected evaders, confidence 
seemed to leave him. The face of one 
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gangster was mutilated with scars. An- 
other developed an infection because once 
the shaky Moran had laid aside his instru- 
ments all interest in his patient had 
ceased. The faces of others healed without 


` the slightest deviation from their former 


contours. For this, the kidnappers paid 
thousands of dollars. Only intermittent 
flashes of his old skill protected him from 
the violence of his associates. 

Gradually the gratitude which the gang 
had known for Doc Moran began to turn 
to hatred and fear. From here and there 
in the underworld came tips that the 
special agents were drawing closer. They 
were all about the gang, moving with a 
relentlessness that was terrorizing. All 
this time Doc Moran drank and blustered 
and abjured his comrades to undergo 
operations. He had been an honor student 
destined for one of America’s great sur- 
geons. He was outspoken in his contempt 
for his associates—and for himself. 

Thus they sat one day last year in a 
drinking place in a city on Lake Erie. Doc 
Moran was a bit drunker than usual and 
far more talkative. Even though his ac- 
complices now despised this man, they 
feared him sufficiently to attempt to rea- 
son with him, cajole him, in an effort to 
halt his volubility. 

There had been other times when, in the 
safety of a hide-out, they had told him 
their true opinion. They were tired of 
hearing this stuff about having been an 
honor student. More than anything else 
they were disgusted with his liquor-height- 
ened desire to cut—cut—cut. 


USSELL GIBSON watched him with 
narrowed eyes. They had been through 
much together, this pair. But even he re- 
belled when Doc Moran rose unsteadily and 
became argumentative with a stranger. 

Russell Gibson closed in swiftly. “None 
of that, Doc.” © 

“ And who are you crowdin’? Think I’m 
afraid of you? Think I’m afraid of any of 
this mob? You can’t hurt me. Hear that? 
I’ve got this gang in the hollow of my 
hand—right there!” 

Gibson grinned amiably and eased the 
still protesting “Doc” back into his chair. 

“There, Doc,” he laughed, “we're all 
for you—great guy. Just a little tight, 
that’s all. What you need is a nice motor- 
boat ride to cool you off, give you some 
fresh air—” 

“Atta boy,” said Doc Moran. He went 
out the door with gangsters’ arms about 
his shoulders. . . . There was the thrum 
of a motorboat moving farther, still farther 
out on Lake Erie. . . . And that is the 
last record which the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been able to get of Dr. 
Joseph P. Moran. The underworld says 
his body will never rise, having been 
weighted with heavy stones. 

As for his pals . . . that feared circle of 
pursuit closed in. Ollie Berg went back to 
the penitentiary for life. The nephew felt 
the tight clutch of the law. Russell Gibson 
died, only a short time later, while trying 
to outshoot the expert marksmen of the 
special squad. Of all the kidnap crowd 
with which Doc Moran traveled only two 
are still free. The rest are either dead or 
faced with prison sentences. But a greater 
menace to the people of this country than 
any of those was Dr. Joseph P. Moran, 
whose life story was one of paradoxes. 
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months’ course, including budgeting, die- 
tetics, menus, decorating, and about every- 
thing a woman needs to know in running a 
house herself or having somebody else 
run it. 

That was the story of Mrs. Boardman as 
my husband told it to me. 

He paused, and I sniffled again. 
won’t go,” I said. 

“I had a long talk with Mrs. Boardman 
today,” he went on, “and she would be 
delighted to have you. You’re supposed to 
report at ten tomorrow morning.” 

“I won’t go!” I said. 


“I 


S° THE next morning at 9:55 I rang 
the bell of an attractive uptown house. 
A maid in black uniform with white apron 
and cap opened the door. Next I encoun- 
tered a pleasant little woman with gray hair. 

“I’m Mrs. Northrup, the manager,” she 
said. “We're delighted to have you. You 
can start right in with the cooking class. 
This is Emma’’—pointing to the maid— 
“she’ll take care of you.” 

Emma turned and wafted down some 
stairs like a sirocco. I followed her to the 
basement and into a dressing-room. On 
hooks were yellow smocks. Emma helped 
me into one, and then tied a piece of yellow 
organdie around my head, so,that I looked 
like a musical comedy peasant. Then she 
showed me the door to the kitchen. 

A lot of musical comedy peasants were 
already in there, standing around and 
sitting, while a woman in white talked. 
One of the peasants, a pretty blonde, 
turned. around and smiled invitingly. I 
slid up on a stool next to her and sat. 

“You're new, aren’t you?” the blonde 
whispered. I nodded. ‘‘We’re taking up 
custard today,” she muttered. 

I listened, and took notes. 

“There are,” the woman in white was 
saying, “two kinds of custard, baked and 
soft. First we will take baked custard. 
You have your recipe in the book. The 
milk is scalded, the eggs are beaten slightly. 
The custard is baked in cups until it is 
firm. To test it, insert a silver knife. If it 
comes out clean the custard is done.” 

The blonde nudged me. “That’s Miss 


Ebbitt,” she whispered. “‘She’s a good in- 
structor.” 

“Now then,” Miss Ebbitt went on, “I 
want each of you to take a dessert and 
make it. I’ll read the list of desserts, and 
they will be assigned from left to right.” 

I drew Tipsy Pudding. 

Miss Ebbitt came around the table and 
shook hands with me, introduced me to 
the blonde, Marcia Graham, and told 
me I would be allowed to work without in- 
terruption but with freedom to ask ques- 
tions. I thanked her and muttered to 
Marcia, “How do you scald milk?” 

“TIl show you,” she said. “Are you a 
bride? . . . So am I. I just have to learn 
how to cook, because Dick—that’s my hus- 
band—can’t afford a servant—they call 
them ‘home assistants’ here. Have you 
one?”’ 

“No,” I said, “and I’m worse off than 
you are. I know a little, and a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. I’ll have to un- 
learn it and start all over again.” 

“That’s fine,” Marcia said. “You just 
stick with me and we’ll find out every- 
thing. Isn’t it fun going to school after 
you’re married? Don’t you love this 
kitchen? It’s a Dorcas Boardman.” 

For the first time since entering I took 
stock of the room. It was as large as my 
living-room, and well lighted by windows 
despite its position in the basement. Shin- 
ing pots and pans everywhere caught the 
light and reflected it, for they were hung 
in the open, on hooks from the ceiling and 
walls. There were two stoves, an electric 
and a coal stove, and two great refrigera- 
tors. There was one pantry, with a glass 
door, so that with a glance all the stores 
could be examined and it was unnecessary 
to open the door to see what was on hand. 

“Watch now,” Marcia counseled, “the 
way we do this. No steps wasted. Every- 
thing is where you want it. You know, 
Mrs. Boardman remodeled a kitchen for 
one of her friends. Just to prove her point 
she made coffee before the renovation, and 
counted the steps in making it. There were 
seventy-six. After the renovation she 
made it again, and counted the steps. 
There were two and a half.” 


W/E WORKED away at our custards, 
while I took under-cover account of 
my classmates, to the tune of Marcia’s 
sotto voce sound track. 

“That tall woman is about forty, but 
she’s a bride.” 

“Imagine getting married at that age,” 
I muttered. 

“Sometimes I wonder why men let 
women wait that long,” Marcia said. 
“PII introduce you to my pals, Betsy and 
Joan, afterward, at recess. They’re swell. 
See the brunette, the little one? That’s 
Betsy. Ran away from boarding school 
and married her brother’s roommate. Joan 
is the tall one next to her. She’s got money, 
but she’s nice. She isn’t married yet. Go- 
ing to marry a broker in June. They'll 
have servants, but Joan wants to know 
how to tell the servants what to do.” 

“Did you run away to get married, 
too?” I asked, to make conversation. 

“Sure, at mid-year. Everybody does 
now. The big woman is from Holland. 
She’s nice. Has four servants and never 
cooked before. She thought she ought to 
know. The older woman over there has 
been married ten years. She has a Swedish 
cook and she’s tired of Swedish cooking. 


The other two women are brides, but I 
don’t know them very well. I heard one of 
them say that she wished the lectures on 
budgeting would come along soon. The 
other woman said she didn’t care about 
budgeting but she wished there would be 
more wine lectures in a hurry because the 
stuff her husband buys is poisoning her.” 

We finally finished the desserts and 
they weren’t bad, though Miss Ebbitt had 
saved most of them from ruin. Then we 
had to take them upstairs and show them 
to Mrs. Northrup. 

“Very nice,” she said, sampling my 
Tipsy Pudding and making a slight face. 

We went downstairs again and made 
some coffee while we cleaned up. When the 
dishes were washed Marcia bolted for the 
dressing-room. 

“Recess!” she yelled. 


WEEN I got there she was already 
seated and had her shoes off. Betsy 
and Joan joined us, were introduced. 

“Ive been thinking,” Joan said, “of 
what dopes we women have been to let 
this housekeeping and cooking get so far 
away from us. While we were getting a vote 
and jobs we forgot the real job we have.” 

Betsy demurred. “It isn’t our fault,” 
she said. “Our mothers didn’t know much, 
either, when they got married. It’s the 
system—I mean, modern civilization. 
When kitchens got smaller, families stopped 
living in them. That’s what my father 
says. When the kitchen was big and there 
wasn’t any central heating everybody 
stayed in the kitchen to keep warm, and 
kids learned all about it.” 

“That’s right,” Marcia said. “And 
servants didn’t want children in their way, 
so we never had a chance to learn.” 

Emma stuck her head in the door then 
and said that the lecture on wines was 
about to begin. “He's good-looking, a 
Frenchman,” Marcia said as we galloped 
up the stairs to the dining-room. 

The good-looking young man was a Mr. 
Lichine. He told us that a white wine does 
not always precede a red wine, only when 
the white wine is dry. He told us a little 
wine should first be poured to the host, for 
two reasons—to give him the remnants of 
the cork and to insure his own demise in 
case the wine is poisoned. 

“That,” Mr. Lichine explained, “comes 
down from the time of the Borgias.” 

Then he told us that a great wine is like a 
beautiful woman, and should be gowned in 
beautiful glasses. He told us not to wrap a 
wine bottle in a napkin, for hiding its label 
was as great a sin as to send a lovely woman 
masked to the table. 

When the lecture was over Marcia said 
she didn’t know what good it was going to 
do her, because she couldn’t afford more 
than one bottle of wine, anyhow. 

It was then that I met Mrs. Boardman, 
a forceful woman. Her eyes were alive with 
interest as she explained things to me. I 
told her I liked the kitchen. 

“There is a psychology to having 
things in the open,” she said. “Your 
cleanliness is before you, and it is an incen- 
tive to more cleanliness. Your pots and 
pans should shine like silver. 

“And isn’t it easier to reach up and take 
a pan off a hook than bend over and take a 
set of pans out of a cupboard, shuffle off 
three, and use the fourth?” 

I agreed that it was. 

“While you are here,” she said smil- 
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ingly, “you are going to learn to do 
everything but scrub the bathroom floor. 
We leave that to you.” 

When Tom came home that night I was 
most amiable, and gave him several of 
what is known as a wifely kiss. Then I 
handed him a homemade sample of Tipsy 
Pudding. 

Thereafter my days became more pleas- 
ant than any I had experienced since 
college. Marcia and I, over coffee, almost 
decided to form a Brides’ School sorority. 
I learned how to roast chicken, and to fry, 
bake, and boil it; to prepare it a la Cadillac, 
à la King, à la McDonald, à la Marengo, 
à la Providence, and à la Stanley; to use it 
in salads, in cakes, in sandwiches, in pat- 
ties, in soup, in curry, and in custard; to 
fricassee it, to fillet it, and to garnish it. 

Also, I learned to fix tripe in batter, 
make Franconia potatoes, bake Richmond 
corn cakes, fry cucumbers, manufacture 
bunny salad, and conjure sweetbread 
ramekins, and halibut Marguerites. 

In the afternoons Mrs. Gildersleeve, 
who learned cooking in Cuba, taught us 
the points of finer cooking, for gourmets 
and foreign visitors. 

Gradually I became kitchen-wise. I 
learned the history, origin, and art of 
cooking along with how to cook. I went to 
market and watched the butcher until I 
knew as much about cuts as a slaughterer 
in the stockyards and more about fish 
than Dr. Beebe. 

I kept a budget of my kitchen expenses, 
learned to make leftovers into new and 
appetizing dishes, went to market and 
watched the expert selection of vegetables 
and the scale of prices until I could do it 
by myself. One day I mentioned to Mrs. 
Northrup that I wished I knew what shops 
to frequent in my own district. 

“TIl find out for you,” she said. “We 
have an information bureau here. We 
recommend shops in your district for any- 
thing you want to buy, shops that we know 
to be reliable and reasonable.” 

I received a list of shops in my neighbor- 
hood, and was told that any bride or wife 
new to the city could get the same service. 


UT cooking wasn’t all. One day we 
walked into the dining-room and found 
the table all set for a luncheon. 

“What’s wrong with this picture?” we 
were asked. 

For a while we stood and looked. Then 
we circled the table, eyes flitting from place 
to place. One by one we shrugged our 
shoulders and admitted defeat. 

“No ash trays,” was the brief answer. 
“They should be on the table.” 

Another time we went upstairs to the 
apartments in the dignified mansion, and 
were taught how to make beds, to dust, and 
to see that the room remained well bal- 
anced in furniture arrangement. 

“There is no romance to dusting,” Mrs. 
Boardman told us. “You might as well 
cease fooling yourselves. The two things 
to learn are correct equipment in brushes 
and the most comfortable way to do it. 
Learn to flick dust, not grind it in. Get 
brushes that will reach into difficult places. 
Bend your back as little as possible. Think 
of it as a necessary task to be done as 
quickly and as efficiently as you can.” 

In the dining-room downstairs I learned 
to set a table for two, four, or six people, or 
for a formal dinner of eight or sixteen. I 


ripped up rooms and rearranged them. I 
did problems in decorating a room har- 
moniously and cheaply. 

I went to apartment houses and prac- 
ticed dickering with managers about rent, 
learned to look for closet space, north light, 
and certain bathroom fixtures, types of 
flooring, and ventilation. 

At one apartment I was quite proud of 
myself. ; 

“Look here,” I said to the superin- 
tendent. ‘This bathroom is all very well 
and looks inviting, but you know as well 
as I do that a shower will wash that wall- 
paper off in no time. You should have tile 
all the way up. And, another thing. This 
shower curtain is not big enough nor heavy 
enough. Water will get out at one end and 
flood the floor every time.” 

The superintendent nodded. ‘“‘That’s 
what the last lady said when she left,” he 
admitted. 

But when I got back to the school I dis- 
covered that I was not so smart. I had 
not asked where the incinerator was. 


JX THE kitchen again I learned innumer- 
able menus for all kinds of dinners, twelve 
menus for Sunday supper, a dozen kinds of 
canapés and hors d’oeuvres. I explored the 
philosophy of making sandwiches. 

“‘Isn’t this fun,” the lady from Holland 
said. “You cut the crust off and then cut 
them in designs. I love it!” 

She had never cut bread before. 

One day a new student entered the class, 
a woman of thirty-five who announced to 
us at recess that she had decided to be 
economical and do her own cooking. The 
first day Miss Ebbitt told her to clean the 
spinach and get it ready for cooking. She 
didn’t know how to clean it or cut it, so we 
showed her. Then she didn’t know how 
long to cook it, so we told her. After the 
spinach had been chopped and fixed for 
serving she looked up and remarked, to no 
one in particular: 

“They sell very nice spinach nowadays 
in cans. I see no reason for going to all 
this bother.” 

I studied the architecture of closets. the 
psychology of afternoon tea, and the 
theory of never having more silverware 
than there is time to clean. I was warned 
never to throw my wrap, especially when 
wet, on a bed that has a silk cover. I was 
taught that it is rude to let the telephone 
ring more than three times, the doorbell 
more than once. 

I was told how to treat my “home as- 
sistants,” too, if I ever got any. 

“ It is impossible for one servant to make 
the cocktails and the hors d’oeuvres, cook 
the dinner and serve it, and answer the 
door,” I heard. “The home assistant 
should have fixed hours, clearly defined 
duties, adequate pay, overtime for extra 
labor, sanitary working conditions, ade- 
quate tools to work with, the privilege of 
eating and sleeping at home. In return, 
impeccable service is to be expected.” 

I also learned something of household 
psychology. 

Mrs. Boardman said that any kitchen 
can be improved fifty per cent. The point 
is morale. When low morale exists in your 
home, what is the reason for it? Energy 
expended wastefully. Who can take pride 
in work that is nonproductive? 

There were influences in my training 
that were not mentioned in the lectures, 
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too. The Boardman house was exquisitely 
furnished. The walls were hung with 
paintings from one of the large art galleries, 
and without realizing it we found that they 
had set a standard for us. 

I. remember going home one evening and 
looking for a long time at the wall decora- 
tions in our apartment. Finally I took 
them all down and put them away. Next 
day Marcia and I went to the annual show 
of the Art Students’ League, and I picked 
up three small canvases for $8. Later, at a 
small shop on Madison Avenue, I got a 
sporting print for the space above the fire- 
place. The apartment looked a thousand 
times better when they were all hung, and I 
found myself so much attracted to art gal- 
leries that I could talk about the shows and 
get credit for knowing what art is all about. 

I also got credit from my butcher for 
knowing what meat is all about, so much 
so that he seemed pleased to wait on me, 
and told me about his family. Marketing 
became a joy, and now and then I wan- 
dered over to Mulberry Street to pick up 
rare editions of sea food and gather recipes 
from the portly mammas who sat about 
gossiping while customers picked out their 
own fish, clams, or olives. 

As the course neared its close we were 
sorry—all but Joan, who was anxiously 
waiting to get married. It had been an 
idyllic existence, going to school to learn 
scmething we wanted to learn and could 
use in our everyday life. l had already 
rerovated my apartment kitchen as much 
as possible, practicing what I had learned. 
Tcm, though he didn’t know it, was getting 
a balanced diet, and we had not been to the 
Kikapoupalous place in weeks. 

We brides and brides-to-be were sorry to 
leave the drugstore, where we drank sodas 
ard gossiped. On the last day we gathered 
there for graduation ceremonies, since no- 
bcdy had offered us real diplomas. 

There had been a reception at the 
school, for our husbands and mothers and 
friends, and we had prepared canapés and 
cocktails and served them, with every- 
thing so correct that our visitors—trained 
in the old school—undoubtedly thought 
that everything was wrong. 


T THE drugstore, afterward, we re- 

viewed our history together and passed 
judgment on our superiors and what they 
had taught us. 

“What I liked best was that lesson in 
packing trunks,” Joan said. “I can use 
that on my honeymoon.” 

“T liked the lessons in flower arrange- 
ment best,” Betsy said. “I love flowers, 
but I never could make them stay put.” 

“T went there to learn how to roast 
chicken, and I learned,” I said. 

Marcia sighed. “Well, at least we are 
giving our men what they want. We are 
making homes and feeding the boys, in- 
stead of playing bridge. They say the 
next class is overcrowded, and there’s a 
girl from Maine and one from Oregon.” 

We said good-by, and I went home and 
told Tom I had been graduated. He 
seemed glad, for some reason, and offered 
me a trip to Washington as a present. 

“You may tell Aunt Mabel,” he said, 
“that I haven’t yet learned to iron a slip.” 

I did tell her, but she didn’t seem to care. 
I also told my mother a few things about 
her kitchen, but she told me to get out and 
stay out. Maybe now I know too much. 
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Remember 


IN REFRIGERATION 


Cold ALONE 
ZI nol enough / 


PLENTY OF TASTE-FREE ICE CUBES AT ANY 
TIME WITH THE MODERN ICE REFRIGERATOR 
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A REFRIGERATOR 

WHICH DOES MORE 

THAN SIMPLY KEEP 
FOODS COLD 


ON DISPLAY in a showroom near your home is 
a refrigerator which will literally open your 
eyes... a non-mechanical refrigerator which 
not only keeps foods cold, but at the same time 
protects them against drying out... and guards 
them against exchanging flavors. 

The modern ice refrigerator sets a new stan- 
dard in refrigerator performance. It gives triple 
food protection — protection by constant cold, 
by proper moisture and by clean-washed air. 

And you can enjoy the benefits of this ideal 
refrigeration—for it is exactly that—at such an 
astonishingly low price that you can almost mod- 
ernize your entire kitchen with what you save. 

The modern air-conditioned ice refrigerators 
are beautifully designed, strikingly handsome. 
There is nothing to get out of order. They need 
ice only once in several days. And when ice 
cubes are wanted, you can get plenty of them 
—pure and crystal-clear—in 3 to 5 minutes. 

So before you buy any refrigerator you should 
see these amazing new ice refrigerators. Your 
local ice company has them in its showrooms 
and will be glad to show them to you. See 
them before you buy. 


Be Mary Pickford’s Guest at 
“Parties at Pickfair” 


There’s a real party every Tuesday evening 
at Miss Pickford’s famous Hollywood home. 
Your favorite motion picture’stars are 
your fellow guests. Al Lyons and his noted 
Cocoanut Grove Orchestra furnish the 
dance music. There’s a grand vocal chorus. 
Tune in every Tuesday at 10 p. m., E. S. T. 
+ Columbia Broadcasting System. 


This advertising is sponsored by the country’s leading Ice 
and Ice Refrigerator Companies. Address: National Ice 
Headquarters, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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~ AT LAST Gfoitless SHAVING 


e Have YOU-—iike millions more— 
often thought, “If only I could have that 
fresh-shaved feeling without irritation!” 
Now youcan actually enjoy Effortless 
Shaves. Just let aGem Micromatic smooth 
your whiskers away. 

It fits your face—fairly caresses the nat- 
ural contours with that long, easy stroke 
you thought only skilful barbers could give. 
No more choppy, off-angle scrapings to 
irritate your suffering chin. No, sir! Gem, 
with that cleverly beveled top, automati- 
cally gives the correct angle, then holds 
the blade snug against the skin, so that it 
whispers through lathered whiskers like a 
breeze through feathers, and Presto! first 
time over, your stubble-studded jaw comes 
clean! 


And Dual-Alignment (Gem patent) locks 


€A.S.R.C.1936 


pith Kelett) SPECIAL OFFER --------- 
Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp., 
Dept. A33, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 25c for complete trial Gem set with* 
a single- and a double-edged blade and the same. 
gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor now featured i 
in regular $1 outfits. 


PRINT NAME... 
STREET 
CITY 


-STATE 


(If you live in Canada, write Mutual Sales Co., 
436 Wellington St. W., Toronto, 2, Canada) 


the blade at 5 points—rigid—keeps it at top 
efficiency. Making safely possible a scalpel- 
sharp blade— 50% thicker surgical steel— 
stropped thoroughly, 4840 separate times 
—undergoing a whole series of inspections 
—only perfect, guaranteed edges can ever 
reach you. 


If you don’t now shave this Gem way, 
you're cheating your face. Why not switch 
from the old ploughing, harrowing and 
re-hoeing of yourself to the new gliding 
Effortless Shave? Regular Gem Micromatic 
Razor in handsome marbelite case with 5 
blades, all dealers, $1.00. 
DOUBTERS, WE 
DARE YOU:—You think 
it’s “Hard to believe”? 
Here's a sporting below-cost 


offer to make it easy to prove. 25¢ and 
our coupon bring you a test outfit consist- 
ing of handsome gold-plated Gem Razor 
(regularly $1.00) with a single- and a 
double-edged Gem Micromatic Blade. 


MICROMATIC 


GEM River and Blades 
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PEOPLE 


BY WILLIAM M. DAY FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


BY HIS own labor and through depres- 
sion years Paul Caruthers, a share 
cropper of Steele, Mo., has made $15 
capital grow to $50,000. Nine years ago 
he started with three $5 bills, a new 
bride, and 54 rented acres of land. In- 
vested the money in a stove and table. 
Grew all his food the first year. Was un- 
aþle to establish credit at any clothing 
store. So when his last pair of shoes 
“played out” he wrapped his feet in 
grass sacks. But he netted $1,800 above 
expenses the first year. Raised corn, 


hogs, hay, cotton. While his neighbors 
talked hard times, he farmed by day and 
trucked cotton seed for gins at night. 
Slept only 5 hours of the 24. Now he 
owns and farms 1,000 acres; has $10,000 
worth of tractors, cultivators, power 
hayracks, mowers which he repairs in 
his own blacksmith shop. Thirty-five 
years old, he’s father of 4 children (photo 
shows him with the youngest, feeding 


,the dog). Caruthers’ ambition is to keep 


on adding acres and to build a new 
house for his “real partner’’—the wife. 


HE’S the outstanding salesman of thor- 
oughbred horses in the U. S., but has 
never owned one. Very few turn a profit 
out of racing. James Tranter is one who 


does. Dressed in a dinner coat, he sells 
more than $2,000,000 worth of horses at 


his annual auctions. Draws his stock 
from the country’s best-known stables. 
To his yearly Old Glory sales of trotters 
flock wise buyers from Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Scandinavia, all parts of Eu- 
rope. Mrs. Dodge Sloan bought the 
famous money-maker, Cavalcade, from 
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him at the Saratoga track for $1,200. 
Other big winners he’s sold: Head Play, 
Master Charlie, Misstep. Born in 
Liverpool, England, 1875, with a passion 
for steeds. Came to the U. S. when 13. 
Started as a factory worker. Was stable- 
boy as a pastime. Began selling horses in 
1902. Since 1913 Tranter has been top 
trader in the country. Keeps two cigars 
lighted most of the time. “My work’s 
a fascinating game,” he says. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple you meet—some are rich,, some 
poor; but all love horses like I do.” 


{ BY GEORGE W. VASSAR FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FEDERAL pulmotor for the American 
stage is Hallie Flannagan, internation- 
ally known playwright and producer. 
She now administers $6,784,036 WPA 
funds to put 7,000 actors back to work 
and to revive ‘‘the road.” From coast to 
coast theatrical units are being organized 
under her supervision with actors drawn 
from relief rolls. They include Shake- 
Spearean and Gilbert & Sullivan com- 
panies, marionette and vaudeville shows, 
even circuses. New York (her head- 
quarters) now has 15 federal shows, 


including a colored version of Hamlet, 


and 2,500 federal actors. Ninety per 
cent of the funds is being spent on 
labor; costumes and scenery come 
secondhand. There is no premium on 
stardom—a minor role pays as much as 
a lead. Discovers remarkable talent 
among relief actors. Hallie Flannagan 
directed dramas at Vassar College, wrote 
plays, articles for magazines before the 
government called her. She joined the 
project because she views it as the be- 
ginning of a people’s theater in America. 


IDA MELLEN is probably America’s 


first professional fish doctor. Her pa- 
tients swim in all 48 states and 26 foreign 
countries. When guppy or goldfish runs 
a fever, its owner writes or calls on her. 
For fishes with colds she prescribes 
doses of castor oil. Cures blindness in 4 
minutes with a silver compound. Clears 
up skin disorders with mud baths. 
Removes tumors from turtles with 
embroidery scissors. Other surgical in- 
struments employed include mouth 
props, pliers, tweezers, and scalpels. 
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Her operating-room is a large enamel 
pan. Formerly a law reporter, Miss 
Mellen studied biology on the side. Be- 
came so fish-wise that the New York 
Aquarium employed her (for 12'/2 years) 
as house physician and surgeon. Recently 
resigned to enter private practice. Author 
of three fish books, she’s now writing 
a historical novel and a' book on famous 
characters of Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
she lives. Questions most frequently 
asked her: “Why is a fish?” “What 
about that guy Jonah and the whale?” 
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HERE’S the year’s greatest maker—and 
breaker—of millionaires. He*s Charles 
Brace Darrow, unemployed Philadel- 
phian, who developed and patented 
“ Monopoly,” an exciting table game of 
high finance. Thrown out of a job last 
year, Darrow spent his hours devising a 
way to give downhearted people some 
fun. “I figured people had been scrimp- 
ing so long they’d get a kick out of 
spending freely, even if it was only play 
money,” he said. The result was ‘“‘Mo- 
nopoly.” Any number of players, seated 


around a board, buy and sell real estate, 
erect buildings, run railroads, deal in 
mortgages—all with paper money and on 
the throw of dice. Sometimes they even 
land in prison. At first Darrow made 
copies of the game by hand in his 
Philadelphia home. Sold them to neigh- 
bors. Then sold rights to a manufacturer, 
and now lives on royalties of a pastime 
that became a craze almost overnight. 
But he wants it known that part credit 
goes to a Virginia woman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phillips, who started him on the idea. 


OUT of her own pocket “Grandma” 
(Mrs. Bertha Adele) Layne has fed pan- 
cakes and coffee to a million hungry men 
in Los Angeles in the last 5 years. In 
1931 she wanted to help the unemployed. 
Her family always bragged about her 
pancakes. So she created a foundation 
to slip hot cakes into empty stomachs. 
Got her son Ollyn to design the electric 
greaseless griddle she’s working with 
above. Bakes a meal every 45 seconds. 
In 5 years, working day and night, it has 
turned out enough “wheats” to make 250 
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stacks, each taller than the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris. Customers, sent by charities 
and police, still “come and get ’em’’ at 
the rate of 700 a day. Mrs. Layne used 
to run an auto park for underprivileged 
boys, who got 35 cents an hour washing 
cars. Vacations in a large, old-model 
car. Says her pastime is “poking into 
others’ business to help out some 
way.” She isn’t rich, but gives most of 
her comfortable income away. On a 
scratch pad she’s always jotting down 
humorous jingles about people she meets. 
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IN HIS spare time Henry J. Geiger, a 
carpenter in Cedar Rapids, lowa, whittled 
his way to national fame. Four years 
ago he.traded wooden horses made at his 
carpenter’s bench for 6 lessons in sculp- 
ture. Now his smallest sycamore wood 
figurines, carved out in 2 days, bring him 
$100 apiece. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
owns some. Has just finished a large 
group which took 700 hours and is worth 
$3,500. Artist Grant Wood and Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins are his 
best boosters. Wealthy patrons in De- 


troit, Chicago, and New York support 
his work as fine art. Makes quaint like- 
nesses of farm women carrying lunch to 
their men in the fields and of village cob- 
blers, blacksmiths, doctors, storekeepers. 
Even carves the main streets of small 
towns, buildings and all. Exhibited his 
whittling at the Chicago World’s Fair 
and is invited to repeat at the Texas 
Centennial this summer. A carpenter all 
his life, he still follows his trade—when 
his carving doesn’t interfere. Like all 
good whittlers, he’s an expert fisherman. 


- Whiter 


THESE two blond young mermaids hold 
between them 11 U. S. and 2 world’s 


swimming records for women. Sisters 
Elizabeth and Erna Kompa (left and 
right) did all this between July and De- 
cember, 1935. They decided in 1934 to 
make this year’s U. S. Olympic swimming 
team. Planned to visit relatives in Ger- 
many, their birthplace, and, incidentally, 
shatter a few world’s aquatic records. 
So they got H. Quist, trainer of Paavo 
Nurmi, Finnish runner, to condition 
them. But in contests-that year they 
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tallied a neat but discouraging zero. 
Then they got peeved, went to work. 
Specialized in backstroke swimming. 
Erna, aged 21, grabbed 5 U. S. titles in 
distances between 200 and 440 yards, 
and hung up new world marks for 300 
and 400 meters. Meanwhile 20-year-old 
Elizabeth set 6 U. S. records (500 to 880 
yards and 800 meters). Erna studies 
music and Elizabeth art. Train by 
swimming against each other. It’s a 
tossup as to who wins. Both earn liv- 
ings as private secretaries in New York. 


A Painting by Rockwell Kent of his home at Ausable Forks, New York 


BEAUTY AND 


There's the warmth and zest of a spring morning ina gleam- 
ing house ...a house painted with SWP. There's a pride 
and contentment in living in it...in having your neigh- 
bors appreciate it as part of their community. 

SWP is the best known and most widely used house 
paint in America. Years of research... years of testing... 
years of work . . . have established its preeminence. And 
those years have brought pleasure to countless Americans 
... brought beauty and protection to their homes. 

All the qualities ...the smooth, silken texture... the 
uniform mixture that brushes so easily and covers so well 
... the sun-fast colors, true-toned and durable...the clean, 
glossy surface . . . the longest life in the paint film, so im- 
portant in your painting costs. All these qualities, we 


You can have twelve to eighteen months to pay for 
your painting. Ask the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 
locality about the S-W Budget Payment Plan. Write di- 
rectly to Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. A, Cleveland, O. 


YOU NEED 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


TO KNOW ABOUT 


(Copyright 1936), Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


PROTECTION 


repeat, are for your pride and satisfaction in your home's 
lasting beauty and protection. 

Hours and pages could be spent telling you how Sherwin- 
Williams Paints—SWP for your house, Flat-Tone and Semi- 
Lustre for your rooms—are made, and why these are 
superior paints. But their best story ... the story you are 
is told on the job. Since 1881 home- 
owners have agreed. Then and today Sherwin-Williams 


interested in... 


Paints were and are America’s preference. 

“All you need to know about paint is Sherwin-Williams.” 
And main street or metropolis... city, town or hamlet... 
wherever the “cover the earth’ emblem is displayed is 
“paint headquarters.” There the Sherwin-Williams dealer 
will be waiting to help and to serve you. 


Ask your Sherwin-Williams dealer for your free copy 
of the beautiful and informative Sherwin-Williams 
Home Decorator. Or write directly to The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Department A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAINT 


@ NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


@ IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE* 


@ SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


@ GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION 


@ SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 
BODIES 


@ HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


* Available in Master De Luxe models 


only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


0/ NEW MONEY-SAVING G. M. A.C. TIME 
0 PAYMENT PLAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low 


monthly payments. 


l oad Won to Fwd He SAEST 


GAR tat money can buy /” 


What man doesn’t want his family to be one hundred per 
cent safe during their motoring hours and at all times! 


You do, of course, and the absolute limit of motor car safety will 
be yours in the new 1936 Chevrolet! 


Its New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—exclusive to Chevrolet in 
its price range—give unequaled stopping power. Its steady, stable 
Knee-Action Ride*—likewise exclusive to Chevrolet—makes the 
moving car seem a part of the road itself. Its Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top Body—found only on this one low-priced car—sur- 
rounds passengers with the safety of steel. And an equally exclu- 
sive Fisher No Draft Ventilation System protects health by giving 
passengers individually controlled ventilation without drafts. 


You are entitled to ALL these features in your new car; safe driving 
demands their presence; and you can get them, at low prices, only 
in the new 1936 Chevrolet. 


Give your family one of these new Chevrolets and you will be 
giving them the safest motor car that money can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Fraley Guess Man 


(Continued from page 23) 


movie actor. He had explained to Walker 
that he was an analyst of mining stocks 
and that he had evolved a method of ap- 
plying trend analysis, as used in business, 
to national elections. He handed to Walker 
a three-page explanation of his system 
(with some samples) and said that since 
he was a good Democrat he would serve 
during the coming campaign for nothing. 
He also remarked that he had made the 
same offer in 1928, but that John J. 
Raskob, then chairman of the committee, 
had refused to see him and had sent back 
his prospectus. 

Walker was interested but dubious. He 
saw from the examples that the system had 
merit and he realized that although Smith 
lost overwhelmingly in the Electoral Col- 
lege, a redistribution of 500,000 votes in the 
popular election would have changed the 
result. By such a system as the good-na- 
tured giant proposed, this knowledge would 
be available before the election—before it 
was too late. 


“yu apply the same test to public opin- 
ion that you do to ore,” Hurja ex- 
plained. “In mining you take several 
samples from the face of the ore, pulverize 
them, and find out what the average pay 
per ton will be. In politics, take sections of 
voters, check new trends against past per- 
formances, establish the percentage of shift 
among different voting strata, supplement 
this information with reports from compe- 
tent observers in the field, and you can 
accurately predict an election result.” 

Walker wasn’t convinced, but he gave 
the big man a desk in his office. Farley, 
when he met Hurja, wasn’t convinced, 
either, but he listened. Both Walker and 
Farley liked their new aid, however, and 
gave him lots of chores to do. He did them 
quickly and efficiently. They noticed that 
he was resourceful, too, and one day in the 
spring Farley asked him whether he could 
dig up a couple of extra tickets for the 
Democratic National Convention in June. 
Hurja returned with a handful. 

“T had to become a delegate from Alaska 
to do it,” he explained apologetically. “I 
used to live up there, and I found out that 
the boys needed a proxy. I’m on the rules 
committee, too.” 

Had Hurja been less huge Farley would 
have hugged him. The commander of the 
Roosevelt forces needed delegates a lot 
more than he needed tickets. 

That feat earned the analyzing system a 
real chance, and after the convention a 
room that looked like an engineer’s office 


was part of the Democratic headquarters 
in New York. In it there were newspaper 
files and newspaper clippings, history 
books, records of previous political cam- 
paigns, almanacs, legislative reports, slide 
rules, adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, books of logarithms, colored cray- 
ons, and indexes which showed what type 
voter lived in what type locality and what 
economic situation existed in every square 
inch of the United States. 

“Politics is a matter of geography plus 
economics,” Hurja told the young men 
who assisted him. ‘There isn’t any magic 
in this; it’s work.” 

Still, party leaders who came to head- 
quarters were always amused at the bustle 
in Hurja’s office and the mimeographed re- 
ports that came out of it every day. They 
considered his prediction figures much too 
high and in favor of the party. But soon 
reports from the field indicated that 
Hurja’s figures were right. On top of that 
leaders discovered that Hurja knew more 
than was in the little daily reports. 

He had maps of the United States show- 
ing newspaper editorial opinion and charts 
showing what subjects were most discussed 
in newspapers each week. He had a map 
of the United States divided according to 
votes in the Electoral College and inter- 
preting the varying sentiment of the coun- 
try. He had everybody else’s polls and his 
own. He had the country charted as to 
“sick spots.” He knew what rural com- 
munities were inaccessible by radio. He 
knew that the beet sugar district would go 
against Roosevelt because of tariff fear. 
He knew how every Congressional district 
and every county had voted for so far back 
that it made people dizzy to listen to him. 

“How,” they asked, “do you co-ordinate 
this and arrive at conclusive figures?” 

“That,” he told them, “is a trade se- 
cret.” 

He would strew maps on the floor and 
look at them all day, sometimes super- 
imposing a tissue-paper map splotched 
with dark crayon spots on another map. 
Then he would play with the calculating 
machines and with a pencil and pad. Fi- 
nally he would come up with the informa- 
tion that it was necessary to concentrate 
speakers and propaganda in certain coun- 
ties of a state in order to win. 

About West Virginia, for example, in the 
1934 elections, he said: “Taking the ten 
counties of a certain Congressional dis- 
trict—in three of these there is no chance 
of victory; in three others there is no 
chance of defeat. Of the remaining four, 
two are small and two are large. Con- 
centrate on the two largest, and the dis- 
trict will be won.” 

His advice was followed, and he then 
turned up a figure which Farley used as a 
prediction of victory. It was correct. 


F COURSE, the Democrats won by 

such a wide margin in 1932 that Hurja’s 
information didn’t insure victory. But in a 
tight race it might, and meanwhile such an 
important cog in the machine had to be 
safeguarded. When the election was finally 
cleaned up Hurja had worked for almost a 
year for nothing. He was an enthusiastic 
Democrat, and the joy he got from seeing 
his hobby actually in use was enough com- 
pensation, but to allow him to return to his 
cubbyhole office in the financial district of 
New York was unthinkable. As a matter 
of fact, he had been promised, in the flush 
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of victory, the ministry to Finland, the 
country of his parents. 

That, however, was not practicable. 
Away from the United States he would be 
of no use as an analyst. So Farley took 
him to Washington and installed him in the 
Department of the Interior as an ad- 
ministrative assistant. Actually he was to 
hand out patronage in the department, 
though he immediately set to work and 
prepared a weather map of the country, 
suggesting that it be used in allocating 
PWA jobs, so that work in districts which 
had early frost could be started before dis- 
tricts which had late frost. 


EANWHILE, Harold L. Ickes, the 

Secretary of the.Interior, had shown a 
violent dislike for having patronage in his 
department handed out by a lieutenant of 
Farley’s. So Hurja was transferred. About 
that time there was mounting criticism of 
Farley for his dual role as Postmaster Gen- 
eral and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Suddenly Hurja 
found himself in the committee's office in 
the National Press Building, as assistant 
chairman, shouldering many of the bur- 
dens of the harassed Farley. Farley 
explained to everyone that Hurja was to 
do the work and that he, Farley, would be 
chairman in name only. 

Thus, from a cubbyhole in New York’s 
financial district, Hurja, in little more than 
a year, rocketed to a key position in the 
political machine of the party in power. 
A man who had been unknown to any but 
his friends and a few politicians in Alaska 
—whom he met while working on news- 
papers there—was sitting in Washington 
handing out administration patronage for 
the whole country. 

It was not a pleasant spot, for all the 
Cinderella ‘atmosphere. Hurja was still a 
mystery. People called him ‘‘Farley’s 
stooge,” and newspapers labeled him a 
soothsayer. Hurja was imperturbable. He 
installed a patronage system designed to 
assure that applicants for government jobs 
be employed only if they were reasonably 
qualified for the positions and had been for 
Roosevelt “ Before Chicago.” 

“Patronage,” he explained, “is merely 
guarding the government against dis- 
loyalty. Our applicants must fill the re- 
quirements of the job. In addition, we 
know they are loyal to the administration.” 

Gradually the legend of Hurja as a sooth- 
sayer and ‘‘Farley’s stooge” vanished. Re- 
porters found him affable, as did applicants 
for jobs under patronage. It became known 
that his word could be relied on for po- 
litical information or opinion. Something 
was discovered of his personal history. 

“Why,” reporters told one another, “he 
used to be a newspaperman himself.” 

Then, in the 1934 elections, his reputa- 
tion as a forecaster was established beyond 
reproach. When experts said the Demo- 
crats would gain 4 Senate seats, Hurja 
said they would gain 10. Actually they 
gained 9. When experts said that Re- 
publicans would regain 35 House seats, 
Hurja said that actually they would suffer 
a net loss, and they did. He spotted the 
country state by state and Congressional 
district by Congressional district, naming 
the winners unerringly. He was a little off 
in Minnesota and in Vermont, but the 
latter proved his statement correct: “If 
we dig up 2,500 votes we can win.” 

Nowadays, when election is talked, 
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Along 


Bull’s Eye 


Courtney Ryley Cooper, collaborator 
with J. Edgar Hoover in a new series of 
dramatic stories behind famous cases of 
the G-men, is America’s ace crime re- 
porter. He is recognized as one of the 
country’s best-informed men on actual 
crime conditions. He likes to be called a 
reporter, too, even though he has dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer of short 
stories, novels, and plays. 

“Coop,” or “Ryley’’—he answers to 
either name—first set pen to paper— 
or mouth to telephone—as a newspaper 
reporter in an outlying police station in 
a Middle Western city, back in the days 
when most bandits carried gas pipes for 
weapons. Since that time he has grown 
bald in the pursuit of criminals. But— 
when he found them, he merely whipped 
out his notebook. 

But Coop can handle a tommy-gun as 
well as he can punch a typewriter. Not 
long ago he walked in on a group of G- 
men practicing on the concrete target 
range in the basement of the Department 
of Justice Building in Washington. For 
a few minutes he watched the G-men fire 
burst after burst at the paper targets. 

“Here,” he said at last. “Let me have 
one of those things.” 

He took off his glasses, switched the 
gun on automatic, and pressed the trigger. 
There was a whirr, a fluttering blaze, 
and, bravo! he had riddled the target. 

“Coop,” said a G-man, “don’t ever 
turn to a life of crime.” 

Coop grinned like a young reporter 
and went out, felt hat on the back of his 
head, gaberdine flapping, and the paper 
target, as a souvenir, in his pocket. 


Baffled 


Roger B. Whitman, our House Detec- 
tive, who knows all the answers to peel- 
ing paint and leaky water faucets, is 
stumped for the first time in memory. 
The other day he came into the office 
with “Help!” written all over his usually 
placid poker face. 

“Read this!” he said, and spread be- 
fore us a letter. We read: 


Dear Mr. Whitman: 

I have been a devoted follower of your 
column in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
have been greatly impressed by your wisdom 
in answering questions regarding house- 
hold problems. No doubt you can give me 
some good advice about my problem. 

For the past several years I have been 
employed as a stenographer, but you know 
how old hens get to be around an office, and 
I don’t want to come to an end like that. 
Now, I have made the acquaintance of a 
farmer in Canada. He writes very nice 
letters, with poetry in them and so forth. He 
does have a tendency to use the word “sure” 
—I counted 22 in the last letter—but I am 
sure I could soon fix that. 


So far I have been unable to persuade 
him to send me his picture, but I always 
contended it was better to have a homely hus- 
band than a real good-looking one, because 
then the other women wouldn’t bother him 
so much. He has invited me to come out for 
a few weeks, and if I don’t like him he will 
pay my way back. Don’t you think that 
he would be nice? I have a half a notion 
to give up my job and go, but I just can’t 
decide. Please give me your advice. 


The House Detective begs to announce 
that while he is competent to give advice 
on all household matters, in affairs of the 
heart he has no clews whatsoever. 


Speed 


Dick (It’s the Law!) Hyman returned 
from points West recently. Among other 
things, he told this story of an entertain- 
ing railroad journey he made from Battle 
Mountain to Austin, Nevada: 

“Though the distance is but 93 miles, 
it takes seven or eight hours to make it. 
The timetable calls for a five-hour ride, 
once each way daily during daylight 
hours. The trouble is, though, that the 
engineer, fireman, and brakeman like to 
hunt, so, when they come to their favorite 
spots, they call time out and knock off a 
few jackrabbits. Since they’re the only 
ones on the train as a rule, nobody cares. 

“Back in the eighteen seventies and 
eighties, when Austin was the center of 
a flourishing mining country (it’s coming 
back strong now), this picturesque road 
hauled valuable ore to Battle Mountain. 
The rails were laid in 1880; the engine, 
still in use, was built in 1876. Shortly 
thereafter it was awarded a gold medal as 
the newest thing in speedy transport. 
Today its maximum speed is 18 miles 
an hour downhill—if they let it coast 
any faster it would probably crack up. 

“When I made the trip I rode part way 
in the caboose, part in the engine cab, and 
strolled alongside the locomotive when- 
ever I felt like stretching my legs. I had 
no trouble keeping up with it. Passenger 
cars are seldom attached, for the very 
logical reason that passengers are scarcer 
than hens’ teeth.” 


In and Out 


A semiannual worry of the editor who 
compiles It Takes All Kinds is Arthur E. 
“Turkey” Gehrke, of Watertown, Wis. 
Mr. Gehrke, a 53-year-old tavern pro- 
prietor, goes to bed every fall, like a 
grizzly bear, and doesn’t get up until 
Easter. Every autumn, on the day that 
Mr. Gehrke dons his nightie and climbs 
into bed, the “All Kinds” editor is deluged 
with telegrams, special deliveries, and air 
mail, asking if he knows that “Turkey” 
has hibernated. Again, at the springtime 
“coming out,” the editor is so swamped 
with correspondence that he threatens 
to go on a hibernating spree himself. 


“Hurja says” is a password. He is gener- 
ally accepted as an affable and admirable 
part of the administration setup in Wash- 
ington. Gradually, too, the mystery of his 
personal life has vanished. As soon as 
there was time people got around to asking 
him who he was, and he told them. 

Hurja was born on January 22, 1892, at 
night, in the little iron-mining town of 
Crystal Falls, in northern Michigan. His 
father was crippled before he was born, 
there was already a son in the family, and 
there were ten more children to come. 
Crystal Falls was the center of the logging 
woods; it had forty-two saloons, and in the 
spring its streets were filled with drinking, 
swearing, roaring river “hogs,” celebrating 
the end of a cold, hard winter, 

Matt Hurja, his father, had come to 
Crystal Falls from his native Finland, and 
went to work in the iron mines. He mar- 
ried Anna Keisari, who had also come from 
Finland, and they had a son, Arthur. Be- 
fore the next child was born Matt was 
caught under a fall of ore, and he was 
lame for life. The company gave him a 
thousand dollars, and he opened up a 
general store. In the back of the store 
Emil was born. 

By the time he was eight, Emil knew 
that life held little for him beyond what he 
could make of it himself. He got hold of a 
printing press and went into business. A 
year later he was making a tidy sum every 
week printing letterheads and advertising 
handbills, and working in the office of the 
town’s weekly newspaper. 

In 1900, 1904, and 1908 he saw the torch- 
light parades and saloon bulletins of na- 
tional elections, and heard the miners who 
worked twelve hours a day for $2.50 say, 
“Vacation today. Election.” Then they 
would laugh, because election, for them, 
meant getting a folded slip at one end of 
the timekeeper’s office and dropping it into 
a ballot box at the other end. Young Emil 
wondered just what democracy and law 
and order were. 


A THE age of twelve he was deeply hu- 
miliated by the president of the local 
bank, who refused to let him take money 
from his own bank account to pay for a ship- 
ment of paper for his press. The elder Hurja 
was out of town, and the banker would not 
allow a withdrawal without the parent’s 
signature. Emil thought seriously of blow- 
ing up the bank, banker and all. His 
money was still in it, though, so he waited 
for his father. 

Later he had another source of humilia- 
tion—his size. All his brothers grew up to 
be over six feet three inches tall, whereas 
he attained but six feet one. He subli- 
mated his chagrin in ambition, was elected 
president of the local high school’s class of 
1909, played on the basketball team, and 
contributed his earnings to the family. 

Politics continued to interest him. He 
found an old Irishman named Martin 
Rogan, who was so crippled by rheuma- 
tism that he could only sit all day and talk 
politics. Emil knew that Martin was one of 
the six Democrats in Crystal Falls, and he 
knew how the miners voted Republican on 
Election Day. He decided that Martin’s 
party, underdog that it was, had more 
romance, and that he would be a Demo- 
crat. 

Graduated from the high school, he de- 
cided, suddenly, to go West. He had in- 
tended to study mining engineering in the 
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state school of mines, but adventure was a 
stronger lure. He took the $60 remaining 
from his printing profits, got the blessing of 
his minister, and went to Duluth, Minn. 
There the $60 disappeared. He got a job as 
teamster on a railroad construction job and 
was given a railroad ticket to Glendive, 
Mont., where he was to begin work. 

At Glendive someone told him no team- 
sters were needed, so he grabbed the next 
through freight train. On cattle and sheep 
trains he got as far as Butte, Mont., living 
between rides in hobo jungles, wolfing 
Mulligan stew, and learning the lore of the 
brake rods. Often he was thrown off, along 
with his hobo companions, but he took it 
philosophically and was commended for 
his work in getting vegetables for the brew 
in the lard pail. 

At Butte he ambled up the main street 
with his pals on a hot July day and lei- 
surely washed in a horse trough. He got a 
job there as driver of a delivery wagon, 
saved three weeks’ pay, and left, headed 
for Seattle, Wash. 


ROM there he went on to North 

Yakima, where he stayed a year and a 
half, working at odd jobs and going to 
business school. Then, having saved $150, 
he started off for Alaska. When he reached 
Fairbanks he had $15. The gold mines 
were still going full blast, and $15 was 
hardly enough for a good meal. 

Emil went to a printing shop immedi- 
ately and asked for a job. They told him 
they didn’t need a printer but could use a 
reporter. He told them he knew nothing of 
reporting except that it was necessary to 
get all the news into the first paragraph. 

“That’s enough,” the editor told him, 
and he went to work at $5 a day on the 
Fairbanks Daily Times, selling for 25 cents 
a copy. The nearest rival newspaper was 
800 miles away. The territory in*between 
(5,000 square miles) was Emil’s, and it 
made no difference whether something 
happened yesterday or three years before. 
If it hadn’t been printed it was news. 

In the fall of 1912 the first legislature of 
Alaska, to sit at Juneau, the capital, was 
elected, and Emil covered the story. It re- 
minded him that he liked politics and that 
he ought to get on with his career, so the 
next fall he entered the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. 

He had decided to become a journalist, 
but he knew so much about the subject al- 
ready that he worked on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer as a reporter and taught 
classes in printing while he attended the 
university as a student of journalism. He 
wrote pieces about Alaska for magazines, 
too, and every summer went back to 
Alaska and worked on newspapers. 

One summer he worked on the Cordova 
Times and was allowed to run the paper 
while the editor was away. 

The first day Emil took a long sermon 
and cut it to two paragraphs. Reporters 
told him it was to be run in full, as usual, 
because 500 extra copies were purchased 
by the minister. Emil paid no attention, 
and when a dignified old gentleman came 
in to protest Emil told him that news was 
news and the sermon would get two para- 
graphs. The old gentleman left in a rage. 

When he had gone one of the printers 
looked at Emil and shuddered. 

“That,” he told the young editor, “was 
the owner of the paper.” 

But Emil wasn’t fired, and he went on 


WISHES 


“SUPPOSE,” we asked in 
the January, 1936, issue, 
“you were suddenly en- 
dowed with the power of 
commanding anything you 
desired—but could exercise 
it only once. What would 
you do?” Hundreds of 
readers have written in, an- 
swering that question in 
hundreds of different ways. 
The three best letters, in the 
opinion of the judges, were 
written by: 


First, $25.00 
Mrs. E. V. SWITZER 
Oxford, Ohio 
e 
Second, $15.00 
Mrs. ISABELLE B. LONG- 
FELLOW 
Denver, Colo. 
e 
Third, $10.00 
Mrs. ALICE T. PENNELL 
Wawa, Pa. 
o 


Here is Mrs. Switzer’s letter: 


MY FIRST WISH 


ONLY one wish? Yes, I 
know exactly what it would 
be. Just this— 


THAT EVERYBODY, EVERY- 
WHERE, MIGHT HAVE AN UN- 
FAILING SENSE OF HUMOR! 


Then we should have an 
end of bitterness, war, jeal- 
ousy, and all the other indi- 
vidual and collective mental, 
moral, and emotional dis- 
eases of the human race. 
Could a Mussolini with a 
sense of humor have ever 
embarked upon the insane 
project which has resulted 
in his present delusions of 
grandeur? I think not. 
Could a Hitler who pos- 
sessed a sense of humor, and 
who occasionally looked at 
himself in the mirror, be as 
insensitive to the incon- 
gruity of his actions as he 
appears to be? Could any 
of us who possessed the 
capacity to smile at our own 
frailties ever be quite so 
petty and mean and unkind 
as we sometimes are? 

Yes, grant everyone an 
unfailing sense of humor 
and I think Pd like to live 
on this earth indefinitely. 


working and going to school, selling articles, 
and descending into mines to study ore 
analysis. At the university he made good 
marks, was elected to the editorship of the 
campus newspaper, and was appointed the 
school’s representative on the Ford Peace 
Ship, getting a free trip to Europe. 

Another summer he worked for Charles 
A. Sulzer, who was running for delegate to 
Congress from Alaska. Sulzer won, and 
took Hurja to Washington as his secretary. 
The next spring America was in the war, 
and Emil enlisted in the flying corps. He 
never flew, and spent the duration of the 
war at Camp Lewis, Washington. He was 
discharged as a captain. 

Sulzer had died, and, without a prospect 
of a job, the young air captain, now twenty- 
seven, asked a Seattle girl, Gudrun Ander- 
sen, to marry him. She was a handsome 
blonde, daughter of a Yukon miner, who 
had been a student of journalism with him. 
She accepted, and with hope and railroad 
fare the couple went to Texas. 

There Emil engaged in newspaper work, 
and finally bought the Breckenridge Ameri- 
can, a daily. 

Breckenridge was in the west Texas oil 
fields, and there was little law and order. 
The young publisher and his wife entered 
the town wearing boots, wading through 
mud more than knee-deep. On his first 
day in town Emil saw five men brought to 
the undertaker. One of his reporters was 
shot while covering a court trial. 


FTER four years of this life he and his 

wife tired of excitement. They went to 
California and bought a weekly newspaper 
in El Segundo. Emil was past thirty, and 
he had accumulated much knowledge of 
oil and mining, knowledge he wanted to 
use. Gradually his desires had become 
definite. He liked history, statistics, poli- 
tics. He had absorbed an amazing amount 
of American political history and political 
statistics, and had begun to collect every- 
thing he could find relating to Andrew 
Jackson and Jacksonian democracy. 

At thirty-five, then, Hurja decided that 
he wanted to make his living analyzing 
mining and oil stocks, that he wanted to 
live in New York, and that he wanted 
to spend his spare time collecting Jackson 
memorabilia and reading history. So in 
1926 he went to New York and started 
after a job. 

To prove his efficiency he chose a listed 
stock at random, analyzed it, and forecast 
its earnings. He said it would earn $1.70 a 
share for the next quarter. It didn’t. It 
earned $1.71. This forecast he offered to 
a brokerage company, which immediately 
hired him to analyze mining and oil stocks. 
He set up an office, acquired a reputation, 
and soon had no trouble getting clients. 

His private life in New York was odd. 
For recreation he read, played with statis- 
tics, and worked on his theory that trend 
analysis could be applied successfully to 
national politics. 

Finally, in 1928, he was ready to put his 
system to work. 

So he went to see Mr. Raskob. He 
waited all day, and was informed that Mr. 
Raskob could not see him. He left his 
prospectus, 30 pages long, for Mr. Raskob 
to read. It was returned with a polite re- 
jection. It is possible that had Hurja been 
in committee headquarters telling Mr. 
Raskob how to distribute Democratic cam- 
paign funds Al Smith might have made a 
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better showing in the 1928 elections. But 
Hurja wasn’t. He was pushing doorbells in 
upper Manhattan, asking Tammany Demo- 
crats to vote for Smith. 

Things are different now. As the 1936 
campaign opens the Democratic National 
Committee, instead of spreading its money 
indiscriminately over the country, is pre- 
pared to concentrate it where it is most 
needed, according to Hurja’s orders. The 
five states which he has toid Farley will 
not be won in 1936 are not to be reckoned 
in the battle. This campaign will be a 
real test for the Hurja system. If it works 
again, there is no telling how far Hurja 
will go as a national figure. 

Today, although he has come from com- 
parative obscurity to hold a key position 
in national politics, he doesn’t seem to 
care. He wants no office and has never 
thought of running for one. After this 
election he hopes to get back to private 
life, to working in industry and business 
as an analyzer. Politics is his hobby, that 
is all. 

He doesn’t even care for Washington, 
except for the Library of Congress and the 
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fact that few of her sex were sufficiently 
enlightened sportsmen to appreciate the 
subtleties of trout fishing. Rumors of fish 
in the near-by mountain streams had in- 
spired her to bring along the most diabol- 
ically complicated assortment of regalia 
the mind of man had, through centuries of 
insanely introspective ingenuity, been able 
to conceive. 

In the second place, Allison, doggedly 
determined to be the merry camper, was 
impelled to follow, along with the rest 
of the hypnotized group, Peggy’s entire 
routine of violently purposeful entertain- 
ment. Once she had thought, in a stunned 
way, that Peggy was like the Pied Piper. 
“Tf she’d just pipe us all into the mountain 
and go home,” she had muttered, and re- 
membered the other times they had come 
to camp. The long, lovely, slothful days. 
Lying in the sun, splashing idly in the 
water. The beautiful casual games of 
double Canfield or contract. Talking 
comfortably with Pete, his compelling 
smile turned on her with the warmth it 
held only for Peggy now. 

She drew a long, tired breath. Pete was 
high man now, all right. The other boys 
provided background, but it was Pete who 
helped Peggy set up targets and whittle 
out arrows. It was Pete who judged diving 
contests and let himself be taught the 
rumba. Emphatically, it was Pete who sat 


Department of Archives. He lives in 
Georgetown, the old section of Washing- 
ton, in a big, roomy house decorated with 
statues and oil paintings of Jackson and 
containing antique furniture that he and 
Mrs. Hurja have collected. They have no 
children, but two dogs keep them busy. 


SECRETARIES and stenographers at 
Democratic Committee headquarters 
have discovered how their new boss found 
out all he knows. He did it by staying up. 
He sleeps five hours at night, gets up at 
dawn, works some in his library at home, 
gets to the office before anyone else, works 
all day in a room containing eleven por- 
traits of Jackson, and goes home between 
nine and eleven at night. 

They have found out why he needs only 
five hours’ sleep, too. He never wastes 
energy by getting excited, nervous, or 
angry. He is at all times amiable, patient, 
and friendly, though not always in agree- 
ment. He sees innumerable people, reads 
and dictates innumerable letters, and 
keeps his statistics and the patronage 
system both going efficiently. 


in a corner with Peggy, tinkering lovingly 
with flies and rods, while they murmured 
absorbedly in an unintelligible jargon. 

Occasionally he smiled at Allison vaguely 
and spoke to her as one childhood friend to 
another. 

George, of course, just didn’t bother with 
any of it. He joined the rest when the 
spirit moved him; he could do things well 
enough, for that matter. But a lot of 
the time he lay on his back in a hammock 
and read from the oddly assorted collection 
of books the cabin provided. He wasn’t 
trying to prove anything. Allison looked 
upon him with a dim and poignant envy. 

The last day dawned. Tonight, Allison 
thought with grim relief, she would be at 
home—at home, and at peace. She’d done 
her best, she’d accomplished exactly noth- 
ing, and it occurred to her that it would be 
delightful, indeed, never to lay her eyes on 
any of them again. The day was faintly 
cloudy, with a little drifting breeze. At 
breakfast, Peggy planned a last expedition 
to her favorite stream. Allison repressed 
an impulse to inquire if anyone had actu- 
ally caught a trout as yet. 

“The big fellow just mustn’t get away 
from us,” Peggy was saying. “Pete—he’s 
used to a Parmachene Belle No. 6. Let’s 
try the old slicker on a Quill Gordon and 
our light and dark Cahills. I can’t bear 
to leave without getting him in my creel.” 

“And you’d still have left your cross 
ruff and finesse the jack,” Allison said, but 
she said it to herself. . . . She got up from 
the table and left the room. Soon she was 
back, wearing her bathing suit, a pair of 
canvas sandals, and a sou’wester. She car- 
ried two pillows, a copy of The Little 
Colonel’s Christmas Vacation, and a large 
black umbrella. 

The breakfasters looked up at her, faces 
questioning. Peggy said, “ Why, Allison— 
where in the world are you going?” 

“Fishing.” 

“But you can’t wade a stream in—” 
Pete began. 


“I have never seen a man carry so 
much,” says his secretary, Miss Kathleen 
Bitzer, who likes her boss so much that she 
refuses to complain about sitting at her 
desk for twelve hours a day, including 
Saturdays. She doesn’t work on Sunday, 
but her boss does. 

Last fall he took a vacation, going with 
Mrs. Hurja on the junket to the Philip- 
pines for the inauguration of the islands’ 
independence. He went on from the 
Philippines around the world. The two 
notable things he recalls about it are look- 
ing at political propaganda signs on the 
walls of houses in Pompeii and filling out a 
full house on the seventh card to beat 
Vice-President Garner’s pat flush in 
Tokyo. ... 

The 1936 election probably offers the 
most severe test of the Hurja system. So 
far he has not failed, except in the case of a 
man who wrote to him: “They say you are 
a soothsayer. Here are my name and birth 
date. Tell me my chances of success in 
life.” The only answer he could think of 
was another question: “Were you for 
Roosevelt before Chicago? ” 


Allison eyed him. True, she couldn’t. 
She wasn’t. She was going to fish as she 
liked to fish, in the kind of outfit she liked 
to fish in. Let Peggy stamp around all 
done up like William Beebe on the floor of 
the ocean. It was high time she—Allison 
—got a little fun out of this trip. 

“Tm not going with you all,” she said. 
“I’m going out on the lake. I think I’m 
going to catch a—a bass. I’ve got kind of — 
of a date with one.” 

Peggy looked puzzled. “But, Allison,” 
she said, ‘“‘we’ve planned this trip all the 
week. You can wear my extra waders.” 

After five minutes in waders one’s feet 
felt as if they were wrapped in warm buck- 
wheat cakes. 

“Not me,” Allison said. “I haven’t 
planned anything. You all go on. My 
fish—he’d be low all the year if I stood 
him up.” 

She saw Pete’s face fleetingly. It 
looked disapproving. She left the room, 
swaggering slightly. 

Well—to heck with it! She’d been off- 
stage noises long enough. Let the rest of 
them go watch dear little Miss Izaak 
Walton if they wanted to. She looked at 
her Little Colonel and wondered if it was 
the one where they all went to boarding 
school. 


HE selected a rod from the stack on the 

porch. It was nice and thick, a strong, 
self-reliant sort of rod. She fingered it ap- 
provingly and tucked it under her arm 
with the rest of her fishing equipment. 
Around in back the colored boys would 
have some minnows; they liked to fish in 
the afternoons—fish for supper. She 
found the barrel and scooped out a little 
bucketful. She walked down to one of the 
rowboats and dropped her things in the 
bottom. She pulled about two hundred 
yards up the bank and shipped her oars. 

She was behind a little peninsula. She 
arranged her pillows luxuriously in the 
stern, took off her sou’wester and baited 


|B oe let them slip away from you—those 
first miraculous years when your baby is grow- 
ing, changing all the time. Keep a week-to-week 
record in snapshots. It will be an unending joy 
to you later. And don’t take chances—load your 
camera with Kodak Verichrome Film. This double- 
coated film gets the picture where ordinary films 
fail. Your snapshots come out clearer, truer, more 
lifelike. Any camera is a better camera, loaded 
with Verichrome—use it always... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Accept nothing but the ‘th 
film in the familiar 4 
yellow box. 
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her hook. She threw it overboard, resting 
the rod in an oarlock. She considered the 
sky; no sun, but there was a glare. She 
held the rod between her knees for a 
minute while she opened and adjusted the 
umbrella. She laid one hand on the rod, 
opened the book with the other, and sank 
back with a contented sigh. 

For a while she lay there, dozing and 
reading. Once there was a slight pull on 
the line, but she pretended not to notice, 
and the fish, if such it was, went away. ... 

There was a slight splashing sound, and 
she sat up with a jerk. She must have been 
asleep. She looked around the umbrella 
and saw George in a canoe pulling towards 
her leisurely. She put her finger to her 
mouth, ‘‘Sh—my bass,” she whispered. 

He grinned. “What’s the idea?” he 
asked in a low voice. ‘‘Are you luring them 
to you alive for an aquarium display?” 

“Didn’t you go with the others?” she 
asked aloud, inanely. 

“Certainly,” he answered; then frowned 
tensely. ‘I’m there now—fighting grimly 
with the wily king of the stream. On my 
No. 7 hook—combination last, with a 
triple A heel—there is a Royal Coachman 
fly, au gratin. The big fish is giving me a 
vicious tussle. The reel screeches—it gives 
up yard after yard—the rod goes zoom! 
And even ping! As the net lifts him clear 
at last, I estimate his weight at fifty pounds. 
. .. I shall have my picture taken with 
my foot on his neck,” he concluded in a 
dignified manner. 

Allison giggled. 

“It’s time to go,” he said. “The others 
are all packed.” 

It began to sprinkle a little. By the time 
they got to the dock the other three cars 
were leaving. 

“We've got to get going,” Pete growled. 
“If we don’t get out of the Long Road be- 
fore it rains hard, it’ll be just too bad.” 

Allison replied coldly, ‘‘Don’t wait for 
us.” ... Had Pete always had this 
bossy streak? . . . “We’ll get along.” 

Pete turned away, muttering something 
about seeing them in town. 

George caught her by the hand. “Let’s 
pack, what?” 


HE rain began to come down in a seri- 
ous, purposeful manner. George carried 
bags out to the roadster. 

George stepped tentatively on the 
starter. “Sometimes when this prima 
donna gets damp,” he murmured. Noth- 
ing happened, except a sound from the 
starter as if it would be happy to oblige. 
He got out and looked under the hood. 

“You're probably out of gas,” Allison 
said mildly. 

He clutched at his hair. “Out of gas— 
of course!” His face looked stricken. “Oh, 
Allison—I’ll bet you could kill me. Here— 
come on back in the house. I’ll dash up the 
road and borrow some.” 

“You'll dash up what road and borrow 
some?” she inquired gently. 

He unlocked the door of the cabin. 
“Why—why—the next place—” 

“Four miles in this rain? We'll wait 
until it clears, or at least slows up—”’ 

He protested violently, furiously. It 
was getting late—they couldn’t chance 
these roads in the dark, in the mud. 

“You're being too silly for words,” she 
told him finally. “It’s not going to kill us 
if we have to stay the night here.” 


George was horrified. “Why, Al—that 
wouldn't do at all—” 

“ For heaven’s sake! You’ve brought me 
home from plenty of dances in other 
towns when we didn’t get back until eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning.” 

They heard a distant faint halloo. Again 
a peculiar expression crossed George’s face. 
They ran to a window. 

Down the road trudged two dripping 
figures. 

“Good grief!—Pete and Peggy!— 
What—?” Allison cried. 

They hurried out on the porch. In a 
minute the trudgers climbed up beside 
them and sank down, breathing heavily. 

“Peggy’s car—in a ditch,” Pete began. 

“I just slid right off the road—I was try- 
ing to go around a hole,” Peggy broke in. 

“But where are Jane and Alec?” Allison 
asked. “Where did you—? ” 

Pete spoke up crossly: ‘‘They hopped a 
ride in Jim’s car. There wasn’t room for 
us, so we came back to go with you all.” 
He looked at them accusingly. ‘What 
have you been doing, anyway?” 

Allison and George looked at each other. 
“You tell them, George” Allison said. 

“Were out of gas,” George muttered. 

Pete jumped up irritably. “Well, we 
can’t sit here—let’s go drain Peggy’s car.” 

George gazed off into space. ‘‘She 
hasn’t got much either. Don’t you re- 
member? We divided up with the Bailes. 
I meant to get some yesterday afternoon. 
If Peggy tried any swishing around to get 
out of the ditch, she hasn’t got much left.” 


ie WAS nine o’clock. Finally they had 
gotten a meal cooked and eaten, but 
there had been a noticeable increase in at- 
mospheric pressure. Now Peggy was sitting 
hunched over the table, her hair tumbled, 
her nose shiny. Pete puttered about 
dourly. George leaned back in a chair and 
puffed comfortably on a cigarette. 

“I lahve to get Away From It All,” he 
murmured, and Peggy glared at him. 

Ha, thought Allison, Daniel Boone wear- 
ing brassy in spots.... Peggy had built 
the fire for supper; the wood had been wet 
and the stove temperamental. The careful 
structure conforming to all known rules of 
drafts and arrangement had stolidly re- 
fused to burn, until Allison, strolling by, 
had flung half a cup of coal oil on it. The 
resulting lovely, lasting roar had, seem- 
ingly, annoyed Peggy, as had Allison’s 
next bit of assistance: Peggy and Pete had 
broken the can opener and had fussed 
around with a butcher knife, until Allison 
had gently taken the cans out of their 
hands and knocked two crossing gashes in 
each with the ax. 

George had set the table, arranging their 
implements in a sort of Indian Village 
effect. Paper napkins for tepees, knives 
laid along like a crisscross fence, salt and 
pepper shakers in a stockade, and plates 
and bowls turned over to represent mounds. 
Peggy had asked him what he thought he 
was doing, but Pete had made no com- 
ment, merely turning his plate over with a 
patient expression. 

Now Allison regarded them thought- 
fully. Funny—Peggy was a good sport, 
always had been before. Pete was, too. 
Pete was everything nice and desirable. . . 
but was he? Would a really nice person be 
so upset by a trivial change in his plans, by 
the minor vicissitude of staying an extra 
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night in camp and dining on canned corn? 
He had been barely civil—when their eve- 
ning might have been as pleasant as any 
before. 

Suddenly it came to her that he was 
happy only in the presence of perfection — 
of all kinds. In girls, in situations, in food. 
He had seemed to love her when she had 
been the prettiest, most popular, most 
nearly perfect person available. When an- 
other girl came along who represented per- 
fection more adequately, he fell for her. 

She got up abruptly. “Sit on the steps, 
George? Looks like it’s clear.” 

They wandered out on the porch, then 
down to the path. George spoke idly: 

“Seems like it worked.” 

She stopped still. ... “It worked? ”— 
“George Powers, have you been up to 
something?” 

For a moment he didn’t answer. Then: 
“Well—in a manner of speaking—” 
“Come across—tell all,” she commanded. 

In the light from the house his face was 
quiet, his faint smile an enigma. “I 
wanted to leave you here with Pete and 
Peggy,” he said at last. “I wanted him to 
see you stacked up with that pestilential 
little exhibitionist on even terms. So, 
when it started to rain, I let the gas out of 
my car and fixed it with Alec to take care 
of Peggy’s. But I didn’t think she’d go in 
a ditch, and I figured they’d be a little 
farther away when the car stopped. I 
wasn’t coming back from the farmhouse—”’ 

Allison was thoroughly confused. ‘Of 
all the dizzy schemes—”’ 

“Well, it did the trick—those two are 
acting like a couple of strange cats. . . . 
You know, he’s really crazy about you.” 

Allison turned this idea over in her mind. 
Pete hers again... She tried to see 
George’s face. 

“George,” she faltered, “did —that is— 
do you want Pete to be—crazy about me? ” 

He said evenly, “Certainly. You do, 
don’t you?” 

Well—no, she didn’t! She didn’t want 
Pete—never had wanted Pete—really. And 
now—George had given him to her—out of 
—it must have been out of friendship. 

“Tm sick of Pete,” she whimpered. 

Everything grew very still. 


ATHERE was a huge sigh. “Oh, gee!” 
George whispered. “Oh, gosh!—Oh, 
my!” 

He drew closer and she saw his face, saw 
the familiar, undemanding devotion; saw 
other things, too, and wondered how it 
was that she had not seen them before. 

“‘How—about me?” he said huskily. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. . . . 

After a long time Allison drew an inch 
or so away. ‘“‘George,” she began in a 
puzzled voice, “ I should think you'd want 
Pete to go for Peggy—instead of —”’ 

“My little girl must have what she 
wants,” he countered smugly. 

She looked at him suspiciously. ‘But no- 
body could like him after the way he —” 

With a low chuckle he pulled her close 
again. “My, my,” he murmured. “Dear, 
dear, fancy my surprise—imagine my 
amazement—try, if you will, to appreciate 
my consternation—”’ 

Comprehension dawned slowly on her 
face. “You knew,” she said. “You knew 
he’d act like that.” 

“Maybe so,” he said. “I couldn’t ask 
you to fall for a dumb guy.” 


Years of Good Service 


The Ford V-8 is made to stand up under long, hard service. . . . Ford cars are constantly being sub- 


jected to the severest tests it is possible to make—in laboratory and factory and on the road. Wher- 
ever parts are made by one group of men, another group is bent on destroying these parts—try- 
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ENTIMENTAL? Yes, but practical, too. 

There's a dollars-and-cents reason for 
avoiding ‘‘cheap’’ paint. 
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coat and no repainting either, 
until long after ‘‘cheap’’ paint 
would have gone to pieces. 


The experienced painter rec- 
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Dutch Boy Side 


DOUBLE HOUSE SHOWS UP “CHEAP” PAINT 

Here’s what happened when the owner of one side of a 

double house used cheap” paint and the owner of the other, 

Dutch Boy. Both jobs are two years old. The cheap” paint 

job cost $16 less in the beginning. Now this owner must pay 

out $160—for burning off scaling paint, applying new 
briming coat, and repainting. 


right. Read thewording belowit. See, first, 
a typical example of how “cheap” paint 
quickly cracks and scales, spoiling the 
looks of your home and giving the weather 
a chance to attack the bare wood. 


ommends Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Its durability always 
backs up his reputation. He 
can mix it to suit the require- 
ments of your particular job 


The effect on your pocket-book is just 
as bad. You must (1) repaint long before 
you planned —(2) pay the extra expense 
of burning and scraping off the ‘‘cheap”’ 
paint and (3) pay the cost of one addi- 
tional coat —a new priming coat — as 
part of the repainting. 


Now look at the Dutch Boy example, 
also typical. No cracking and scaling 
there. Dutch Boy, instead, wears down 
stubbornly by gradual chalking. You 
repaint right over it because its surface 

remains smooth and un- 
broken. No burning and 
scraping, no new priming 


and tint it to the exact color 
you specify. No one knows paint like 
a painter. 


Easy to pay via the N. H. A. 


If lack of ready cash prevents you from 
painting, take advantage of a National 
Housing Act loan. Monthly payments 
are surprisingly small. Send the coupon 
at right. It brings you complete infor- 
mation and a copy of our illustrated 
booklet,*‘The House We Live In’’, which 
tells how to modernize with paint and 
what to look for when buying a paint 
job. Address Dept. 211, nearest branch. 


-= Dutch Boy White Lead 


GOOD PAINTS OTHER NAME 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 W. 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincin- 
nati; 820 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener 
Building, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Department 211 
(See list of branches above) 


Please send me your free book- 
let “The House We Live In,” 
containing color scheme sug- 
gestions and practical advice on 
interior and exterior painting. 


Name. 


Street. 
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he stared incredulously, she thrust briskly 
into her handbag and brought up a 
letter, which she passed to him. The 
letterhead advertised, with flourishes, 
“Dunne & Franklin, Agents, Times 
Square, New York,” and under it was a 
curt, typed message addressed to The 
Great Naidi, Hotel Parque Midtown, 
New York. 

“Your act,” said Franklin, who signed 
it, “sounds good. Please call Thursday, 
May 21, at 2 P.M., and bring Magnus.” 

“T guess it don’t mean anything unless 
you know first what I wrpte them,” she 
said, reading his puzzlement. ‘I haven’t 
quite got the front any more to crash in 
cold and hold out for heavy sugar, so I 
snitched some stationery from the Parque 
Midtown Hotel writing-room, and wrote 
Dunne & Franklin that I was the Great 
Naidi, the Child Wonder, and the World's 
Greatest Female Diver. I said I had been 
in retirement for fourteen months perfect- 
ing a new, record-breaking, death-defying, 
unparalleled act guaranteed to stand the 
gillies on their ears. I said I and Magnus 
the Great, the World’s Greatest Male 
Diver, would make a daring, death-defy- 
ing double-dive of one hundred and five 
feet into six feet of water. I said we figured 
it would be a nice act to feature at the 
Waterford Sea Beach Grand Opening the 
eighth of June.” 


OYLE shuddered. “I think,” he said, 
“you said I was to be Magnus the 
Great?” 

“You’re about my only hope. This is 
Thursday, the twenty-first, you know; and 
Franklin says to bring Magnus. Hippo 
couldn’t do it. He used to be an aerial 
artist, but he fell and broke his arm, and 
now he can’t climb up on a stepladder 
without getting giddy.” 

“Let me get this straight. One hundred 
and five feet; into six feet of water?” 

“Thats what I said. Remember, 
though, you were plugging up everything 
and going to turn on the gas when I came 
in. You were doing it because you were 
broke. And this will pay big, if we can 
pull it off.” 


His hesitation went. ‘Done,’ he said. 

Hippo, the large young man, went back 
by. “Oke, baby?” he asked Naidi. 

Her red lips parted sparklingly. “Oke!” 
she said happily. . . . 

Naidi coached him nervously on their 
walk to Forty-second Street. “Let me do 
the talking,” she advised. “If he asks 
about you, I’ll tell him you’re European, 
and say what shows. You just act the big, 
dumb egg. That hadn’t ought to be hard, 
for you.” 

“Thanks,” he said, with an amusement 
that made her look at him in puzzlement. 
She was, he saw, altogether humorless. 

But Franklin was not too inquisitive. 
Rather to Doyle’s surprise, he had heard 
of the Great Naidi, and he took Magnus 
the Great on trust. His chief fear seemed 
to be that they would try to skimp on the 
height of the diving tower. He insisted 
that the 105 feet go into the contract. 
Twice within the next few minutes Doyle 
was stunned: first, when he saw the figures 
on the contract; second, when Naidi pro- 
tested them vigorously. She affixed her 
own name and permitted Magnus the 
Great to make his mark only after a bitter 
battle. 

“Was I seeing things, or are we really to 
get five thousand dollars for that dive?” 
he asked, when they were outside. 

“It was five grand, all right, but he’s 
holding out on us, the cheap chiseler,’’ she 
said morosely. “He must have got wise 
that I needed the sugar.” She side-stepped 
abruptly to grab the arm of a portly man 
who was passing them with a vast dignity. 
“Hey!” she greeted him. 

He was delighted. “Little Naidi!” he 
ejaculated in a rich baritone, grandly 
flourishing an eccentric hat. 

“‘Condolet!’’ she returned, on a wooing 
note, naming, Doyle guessed, some ob- 
scure, proud role of his. “Caught on yet?” 


E LET himself be swept away on a tor- 

rent of temptation. “I’m in burlesque 
now. Featured at the West Sider, and 
packing them in. Last night I had seven- 
teen distinct bursts of laughter. The 
manager said afterward—”’ 

“That’s just lovely,” she lilted. “Listen, 
Condolet. I’m kind of out on a limb, my- 
self. Magnus the Great, here, and I are 
going to put on a five-grand act at the 
Waterford opening, the eighth. We’ve got 
big suites at the Parque Midtown Hotel 
and everything, but we’re down on money. 
I thought as long as you were doing so 
well, fifty dollars—” 

Immediately his hat went back on, and 
he edged away. “My poor child!” he ex- 
claimed, in tones of tragic richness. ‘‘ You 
know you could have anything I possess— 
indeed, Naidi, my very life. But the sad 
state of the thespian art—”’ 

Digging industriously into her flimsy 
handbag, Naidi fished out the contract. 
“Have a look,” she urged. . . . 

“The profesh isn’t what it used to be,” 
she deplored, stuffing a fat roll of ones and 
fives into her bag as they walked on. 
“You never had to do anything much ex- 
cept bluff a little to raise a loan back in the 
old days. But now it’s got so your own 
mother would have to see the contract be- 
foreshe’d give you a flop on the davenport.” 

The fifty dollars, it developed, was to be 
used to satisfy her and Doyle’s back rent 
and take care of incidental expenses. 
Table board and three neat rooms she con- 
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trived by showing the contract to a Mrs. 
Hearn, who conducted a genteel establish- 
ment in the West Forties for show people 
in luck and show people with documentary 
evidence that they soon would be. 

“That third room is for Hippo?” he in- 
quired of Naidi later. 

“Yes. Of course. Why?” she asked. 

“Oh, just curious,” he returned un- 
easily. 


NEXT day she and he took the subway 
express to Coney. She rented a suit for 
him, changed to a splendidly spangled 
suit of her own, and bought two tickets for 
admission to one of the private pools after 
she had failed to wangle free admission on 
her reputation as the Great Naidi. 

“Try it from the low one first,” she sug- 
gested, leading him to the diving stand. 

He ignored her suggestion and went off 
the top. 

“Not bad, for an amateur,” she ad- 
mitted, as she stretched out a hand to 
help him out of the water. ‘There are 
some fine points you've got to learn, 
though. Watch me.” 

She was anonymous at that pool, and 
there was no spieler to froth up interest in 
her; but Doyle noticed that, solely on her 
merits as a high-grade specimen of the 
race, she commanded an extraordinary 
amount of attention as she mounted the 
ladder. Poising on the top springboard, 
she showed none of the palpitant bravado 
of the tyro; she was assured, businesslike, 
and, in addition, supremely graceful. 
Watching her, Doyle could understand 
why that Marietta, Ohio, sculptor had 
been wild to have her as a model. Her 
plunge downward was a poem of motion; 
the end of her dive an incredible feat. of 
acrobatics. She disturbed the pool scarcely 
more than a-falling feather, yet she hardly 
skimmed the surface. 

“ You’ve got to learn how to fall light 
if you’re to make a long dive into a shallow 
tank, or you'll just naturally plow a fur- 
row in the bottom with your snoot,” she 
told him. “It’s easy. Try it once.” 

He tried it, and emerged feeling as if he 
had been struck from in the front with a 
six-foot mallet. 

“Your timing was bad,” she criticized. 
“You want to wait until you’re in the 
water before you begin to curve back up.” 

He set his jaws and dived again, and 
this time nearly broke his neck. 

“You forgot you had hands,” she said. 
“Make them bring you up, next time. 
Don’t try to do it with your neck.” 

“I wish you'd let me go ahead and turn 
on the gas,” he said savagely, as he hobbled 
through that evening’s twilight to a wait- 
ing Manhattan express train. 

“Oh, you'll get onto it just in a flash 
some day,” she reassured him. “That is, 
if you don’t come down flat some time and 
bust yourself wide open. Lots of amateurs 
do that when they get to trying for class 
and real art.” 

“You're a great comfort to a man,” he 
said, grinding aching jaws. 

But she was right. Quite suddenly, 
after a hundred failures, he did it; he ‘‘fell 
light.” He tried again. And again he 
succeeded. His joy was disproportionate 
in its extravagance to anything in his past 
experience; he was cloud-high, spurning 
a summit of living, when he returned to 
the rim for her congratulations. 

She did not stint them. “ You didn’t take 
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two feet of water that time,” she assured 
him. “If you can just get head confidence 
now, that one-hundred-and-five-foot dive 
won’t hurt you at all.” 

“Lead me to it,” he said recklessly. 

She laughed. “I can’t, because it isn’t 
built yet. And, anyhow, I don’t think we’d 
better try it until we have the crowd, and 
the lights and all, to get us in the mood, 
or we'd shy off sure, and then we'd be 
sunk forever. But let’s try double-diving 
now, from this springboard. We'll have to 
get that down fine.” 

He stared at her, for the first time aware 
of what a double-dive could mean. 

“Oh, it won't really be a double-dive,” 
she hastened to add. “That would be 
suicide. I’ve figured out a way that’s safer 
and yet looks so much like a double-dive 
they’ll never know the difference.” 

She showed him her own ingenious varia- 
tion. Standing hand in hand on the top 
diving platform, they began to count. At 
one and two he hoisted her to his shoulders. 
At three and four, he strode out to the end 
of the board, and at five he was to kick 
down on the board and say “ Joe Brown’s 
cow,” quite fast. The end word, “cow,” 
was the signal for her dive in a straight 
swan; and, free of her weight, he could use 
the recoil of the board to hold him jack- 
knifed for an instant after his take-off. 

“That gives us time so we won’t bump 
in the tank,” she explained. 

“Yes. Lots of time. About one-fiftieth 
of a second,” he growled. 

But she refused to share his misgivings, 
even though their first few attempts were 
smarting failures. She kept him at it until 
they had a tolerable success. 


“THAT was our last rehearsal,” she told 

him on the return express. “We're go- 
ing to celebrate tonight. We’ll get Hippo, 
and make a big party of it. Hippo’rates a 
party, all right. He’s been getting us a 
million dollars’ worth of publicity. Did 
you see our pictures in those theatrical 
magazines? The Dispatch had a little pic- 
ture of me, too, on page four yesterday, but 
they wouldn't caption it ‘The Great 
Naidi, the World’s Foremost Female 
Diver.’ They said it might start an argu- 
ment, the cowards.” 

But Hippo was not at Mrs. Hearn’s, so 
they had to leave without him. Naidi was 
inconsolable, but Doyle, treacherously, 
was relieved. For the burly trouper he was 
conceiving an active dislike which was un- 
warranted by anything in their relation- 
ship, which could be due, he admitted to 
himself with utter amazement, only to red- 
eyed, primitive jealousy. 

At the theater Naidi royally snubbed 
the ticket sellers. To the first challenging 
usher she explained with freezing dignity 
that she was the Great Naidi and Doyle 
was Magnus the Great. Their pictures, 
she deigned to add, had been in all the 
papers, adducing clippings to prove it; so, 
she argued, the theater ought to be honored 
to have them as guests. A personage was 
summoned from an ornate inner nook. He 
listened, looked less at the clippings than 
at Naidi, and gave them free entry. 

“You can get your money’s worth by 
having the spotlight thrown on us, if you 
want to,” Naidi said righteously. 

After the show, at the restaurant they 
went to, Doyle made the extraordinary 
discovery that she did not know how to 
dance. 


“I’m glad of it,” he assured her. - “It 
gives us a chance to talk in comparative 
privacy, for once. . . . What are you go- 
ing to do after this big dive of ours, 
Naidi?” 

“Oh, we'll get plenty of other offers,” 
she said confidently. “All the fairs and 
mud operas will be wanting us; IIl bet 
even the circus will bid in.” 

“I’m not going with any show,” he in- 
terrupted quietly. “I’m going to take my 
cut and buy into a down-at-the-heel ad- 
vertising agency that a couple of friends 
of mine are losing money on.” 

Her breath caught. “But what about 
me?” she asked faintly, after an interval. 

“I’ve been leading up to that,” he said, 
his voice a little unsteady. “I’ve learned 
to care for you, Naidi, and I’d like to take 
you out of the show business and install 
you in a kitchenette somewhere.” 

“Oh,” she said catchily. 

He took the hand that held her cigarette. 
“Tm not doing this very well. When you 
came to me I was a broken man. You’ve 
brought me hope, love, self-respect, a goal 
—everything that makes life worth while. 
And that’s the ironical part of it; that’s 
why it hurts. I don’t want to die now. I 
no longer have the recklessness I had when 
I agreed to go in for this thing. It’s got to 
be a nightmare with me—that dive.” 

Her eyes lifted, stayed intent upon his 
face. 

“T don’t want to die, any more,” he said 
savagely. “And worse than that is the 
thought of what might happen to you. 
It’s been on my mind for days.” 

She stayed silent, her face baffling. 

“Ive been proposing to you,” he re- 
minded her stiffly. ‘‘ And it’s customary to 
return some sort of answer.” 

She laughed suddenly. ‘“Haven’t you 
forgotten about Hippo? ” she said. 

He grew rigid. “You mean you and he 
are married?” he said, when he was able. 

“No,” she said, with a brittle precision 
that made her meaning unmistakable. 
“We're not married.” 

He sat still, subduing the urge of an out- 
raged, atavistic part of himself that panted 
to break loose in howling destruction. 

“I understand,” he said at last. “That 
makes things much simpler. Thanks to 
you, I’m right back where I was. It no 
longer makes much difference . . .” He 
broke off, rose slowly. “Since you don’t 
dance, suppose we go?” 


HE shock of that confession induced in 

hima paralysis of mind and emotion that 
left him numbed to fear or anxiety or any 
of the last-minute nerve explosions which 
almost certainly would otherwise have 
plagued him on the next day’s dragging 
train trip to Waterford. Dodging camera- 
men, reporters, and autograph hunters, he 
slipped away, as soon as he could contrive 
it, to a suite reserved for him at a new 
hotel which was as exact a duplicate of a 
Venetian palace as art could make it. 

Some time after dark, Naidi came in. 
She was wearing a dressing gown colorful 
as a seed catalogue over her spangled 
swimming suit. 

“Sick?” she asked him. 

He assured her that he wasn’t. 

“Well, I am. From fright.” 

“You might try remembering that you 
were about to turn on the gas once, any- 
how,” he reminded her coldly. 

“Thanks. Tell me that again, if I 


weaken. I’m always this way. Scared 
stiff, but the show must go on,” she said, 
beginning to make a movie of herself. 
Then her mood changed abruptly; she sat 
down. “Say, you ought to have been out 
around with me this afternoon. Hippo 
has ballyhooed our act till it’s got ‘em 
holding their breaths. I’m used to being 
stared at, being a Class-A finker and all, 
but I tell you I never got so much attention 
in my life. And these people aren’t rubes, 
either; they’re the swank. At every step I 
took someone would stop me to ask if I 
wouldn’t please pose for a snapshot or sign 
a book. And these people are millionaires, 
mind you.” 

But, millionaires or not, she didn’t trust 
them any too much. She had seen to it, 
she assured him, that they would get their 
money, by making the committee put it on 
deposit in the Waterford bank. 

Doyle changed to a spangled suit which 
she had had made for him, and afterward 
they sat by a window looking out at the 
fiery pinwheel of the water carnival. 

“We're the big act on this bill,” Naidi 
said swaggeringly. ‘Everything else just 
builds up to us. The only thing that fol- 
lows is the fireworks pageant, and nobody 
cares about that.” 

Two knocks sounded on the door. 
“That’s Hippo,” she said. “And it means 
it’s time for our turn.” 


HEY went out into a world made weird 

as the face of another planet. A million 
lights blazed up and down the beaches, 
and floodlights were swaying far out over 
the ocean, where surfboat racers were 
streaking back in. 

They were halted for flashlight pho- 
tographers. They talked inconsequentially 
for newsreel men. In an improvised pad- 
room on the beach they had words with 
fussy members of the committee, and then 
they were led through a pressing, tre- 
mendous crowd to the diving tower’s base. 
Its steel sides were wreathed with colored 
lights; flood lamps were arching out across 
its top, and sunken lights all around the 
pool made it glow like a great, green jewel. 

Naidi was white and silent, seeming 
very small and childlike in her blazing 
wrap. 

“Remember the gas,” he muttered. 

“Thanks,” she said unsteadily. 

The surfboats came in, amid cheers. An 
amplified great voice from some obscure 
eyrie spoke of the Great Naidi and Magnus 
the Great. A crowd drift began upward 
from the beaches to the pool. 

“Oh, curse them, curse them!” Naidi’s 
low voice said. 

“Remember the gas,” Doyle repeated. 

They shed their bathrobes and began 
the methodical climb up the ladder; Naidi 
first. A thin spray of light clung to their 
spangled forms and, below, a barker, a 
clever atmospheric afterthought of the 
committee, was frothing a pleasurable ter- 
ror in the crowd bosom: 

“‘Stoo-pendous—thrilling—unparalleled 
leap for life!” he was bellowing. ‘‘One 
hun-dred and fi-i-ve feet through space 
into six feet of water—double-dive, one 
hundred and fi-i-ve feet, in a tremenduous 
leap for life! . . . Stoo-pendous . . .” 

They bobbed up through the waves of 
light washing over the diving platform. A 
breeze smote the tower and reeled it 
gently. 

“East wind; bear a little into it,” Naidi 


said, in a stiff-lipped murmur that was 
barely audible above the barker-bellow 
and the crowd-murmur and the sea-sound 
from below. 

An instant, while they stood there, 
crossed strings of light were below them. 
Then abruptly they went out, and the 
whole beach was mantled in a darkness 
torn only by the floodlights that beat upon 
the platform, the tiny green glow of the 
pool. The committee was getting its 
spectacular money’s worth. 

“Oh, curse them, curse them!” Naidi 
was sobbing. 

Doyle said nothing. He saw only with 
his eyes; he felt nothing. He was thinking. 
Up here he could think better, and a 
thought that had been vaguely forming all 
day came to the surface of his mind, stuck 
there with the persistence of certainty. 
He looked down into Naidi’s face. It was 
naked white in the full beat of the flood- 
lights. There was terror on it, but nothing 
else; no grossness, no guilt. And in that 
moment assurance, triumphant and com- 
plete, came to him with the force of revela- 
tion. 


AR down, the staccato burst of the 

barker’s voice was resuming. It swelled 
to a climax, like the climax of skin-drum 
sounds at a barbaric sacrificial rite. 

“Wed better get started, Naidi,” he 
said. 

She did not answer. She did not move. 
Her head was tilted over, her eyes fixed 
with a horrified fascination upon the tiny 
green gem of the pool. 

“Naidi!” he said sharply. 

She did not stir. 

He bit off tender words that rose up 
from his throat. He resisted an impulse to 
take her in his arms and comfort her. He 
made his voice crack out at her, like a lash. 

“Don’t lose your nerve!” he said; every 
word a deliberate, distinct insult. “After 
all, what difference should it make—to one 
of your kind?” 

She came erect, convulsively. She 
wheeled, her eyes blazing up to his. ‘‘ What 
did you say?” she demanded chokingly. 

“I said, what difference should it make 
. . . to one of your kind . . . whether we 
miss that tank or not?” 

Rage animated her whole body; a storm 
of hate gathered behind her eyes. “Curse 
you, oh, curse you!” she sobbed, and with 
one fist she beat upon his chest. 

She became aware of the lights again; 
she became aware of the barker’s bellow 
and the frightened hush of the crowd. 

“Ready!” she said suddenly. 

“Ready,” he litanied mechanically. 

He swung her to his shoulders just as the 
barker finished with a superbly timed half- 
scream, half-shout. He walked out upon 
a springboard that undulated slowly to the 
wind. Naidi’s ankles, slim, cool, steady, 
within his hands, were the only reality, the 
only anchor posts in a universe that had 
suddenly dissolved outward into a tenuous 
darkness. 

Under the tower a drum was beating 
lazily—another canny afterthought of a 
committee determined to get its spectacu- 
lar money’s worth. 

They counted . . . three and four, as he 
strode out to the end of the springboard; 
five, as he kicked down upon it, while ten 
thousand breaths were sucked in audibly. 

“Joe Brown’s cow,” he said. 

Naidi’s weight left his shoulders. He 
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had a transient glimpse of her spangled 
body hurtling outward as the board re- 
coiled. Then he was in space, every muscle 
fighting for extension of the instant that he 
could hang suspended in a jackknifed 
spring. And then the tug of a whirling 
earth took him, and he began to drop. 

The glowing jewel of the pool flashed 
across his vision. It shattered into green 
bits as a lance of white, Naidi, dropped in- 
to it. He was aware, with a fogging facet 
of his mind, of seeing too much of the con- 
crete rim at one side, and he twisted into a 
breeze that swept up, salty and pungent, 
from the marshes. For an instant sight and 
feeling failed; he went through strata void 
of sound, void of light and substance. 
Then nerves thrilled in his fingerends, 
awoke all along his arms, crashed a cres- 
cendo of warning as his skull smote with 
a mighty impact against a skin of water. 

Naidi’s patient tutoring had made an 
automat of his body. His body straight- 
ened, arched upward from the hips. His 
head emerged; bumped gently against con- 
crete, and a dozen hands clamped around 
him to haul him over the rim. 


Naidi, he found, when he had recovered 
enough to look for her, had vanished. 

“Gone temperamental on us,” Hippo 
told him, with a grin. “Streaked for the 
hotel without saying a word, not even for 
the newsreel men.” 


OYLE followed, and looked first in his 

own suite. She was not there, so he 
went on to hers. At his third imperative 
knock, she consented to come to the door. 
She was chastely v.rapped to the throat in 
the robe, and though her eyes were swollen, 
her chin was held very high. 

“You can get your money tomorrow at 
nine o’clock,”’ she told him frigidly. “ You 
needn’t worry that I’ll run out on you, be- 
cause I had it put in two accounts.” 

“I'm not after the money, Naidi,” he 
said. ‘‘What I wanted to say, what I had 
to say before I could sleep or eat or cele- 
brate, was that I got back something up 
there on that platform. It was something 
I used to have when I was a kid, but I got 
so old and wise, I had lost it. And because 
I lost it, my life got all messed up. I mean, 
faith. Faith and understanding.” 


“Oh,” she said. 

“I know all about you, Naidi,” he said. 
“You could lie to help me—to give me 
back the courage of desperation, because 
you knew I couldn’t have gone through 
with it otherwise. And I could be stupid 
enough, in all my worldly wisdom, to be- 
lieve you. But, up there tonight, I could 
see you better.” 

“What about Hippo?” she asked 
faintly, her violet eyes intent upon his face. 

“He’s a warm-hearted fellow trouper. 
He’s like a brother to you. But that’s 
all.” 

“He is my brother,” she said. 

“And now you should be able to guess 
why I talked to you so, up there in the 
lights. I was doing for you the hard, 
courageous thing you did for me.. I was ly- 
ing to give you courage.” 

For an instant she stood uncompre- 
hensive. And then her rigid white face 
softened and warmed. Her eyes began to 
glow, and her hands touched his arms, 
slowly sliding upward to his shoulders. 

“Oh, curse you, curse you!” she mur- 
mured ecstatically. 
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fifteen years ago. And now she was com- 
ing back to make a “summer place” out of 
the old Murtry ranch; a summer place, with 
tennis courts and an airplane landing field! 

Bryant spoke his mind, to the horses, 
and wished he had bought the Murtry 
place three years ago. If he had, the 
slough would all be his. . . . 


WO days before Cara Guthrie ap- 
peared, a cook, a couple of maids, and a 
housekeeper came out, accompanied by a 
truckload of baggage and another of sup- 
plies. Then Cara and her company came. 
There was Aunt Dacia Guthrie, to 
chaperon the party. There was Hebe 
Sanders, with whom Cara had toured 
Europe the summer before. There was 
Luke Marsden, who was acknowledged by 
everyone—excepting Hebe Sanders—to 
be Cara’s future husband. - 

They arrived late in the afternoon, and 
Cara went at once on an inspection tour. 
The house, she assured Charley Masters, 
was precisely as she had wanted it. The 
barns were all right. But why weren ’t any 
of the horses in their stalls? Luke, who 
had joined them, ventured that eighty- 
seven per cent of the world’s horses were 


pastured on native grasses. Charley 
agreed; they were out in the pasture. 

Then Cara asked about a site for the 
landing field, and Charley pointed out a 
forty-acre plot back of the house. She 
turned to the lake, half a mile down the 
slope to the east from the house. . . . Was 
that tall grass along its edge good native 
hay? Well, fair. But folks around here 
didn’t mow the slough banks because of 
the ducks. . . . Whose was that house on 
the other side of the lake? Bryant Had- 
don’s. . . . The man who was too busy to 
take the job as caretaker? Yes... . 

Late the next afternoon Cara went, 
alone and on foot, over to the Haddon 
house. Finding no one at home, she went 
to the cornfield, where she had seen some- 
one working. She was waiting at the end 
of the field when Bryant came around. 

As he approached, Bryant saw through 
the dust that she didn’t look more than 
eighteen. She was a bit taller than he re- 
membered her mother, and she was 
tanned to a glowing brown. She was bare- 
headed, her chestnut hair lying in damp 
ringlets and curling around her ears. 

She smiled as he drove up. 

“T’m looking for Mr. Haddon,” she said. 

“T’m Mr. Haddon.” He took off his hat. 

“Why!—Oh, I guess it must have been 
your father that Mother used to talk 
about.” She laughed. “I was expecting 
to meet a white-haired man with a walrus 
mustache and two guns on his hips.” 

Bryant smiled. “Father did look a little 
like that, except for the guns.” 

“So you are the Mr. Haddon who is too 
busy to work for me?” 

“I guess that’s right.” He decided that 
her chin was rather determined, but 
pleasantly feminine. 

“ And—and you won’t reconsider?” 

“Afraid not, Miss Guthrie. ... You 
are Miss Guthrie, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, of course.” She flushed. “Pardon 
me for not introducing myself. Mother 
used to talk so much about the Haddons, 


I—well, I guess I thought they knew me 
as well as Mother knew them. ... I 
could pay—” 

“Really, Miss Guthrie, it doesn’t mat- 
ter what you could pay. Between the corn 
and the wheat and the ducks, I wouldn’t 
have time.” 


Se kicked at a bunch of grass and 
glanced up at him with a wholly femi- 
nine movement of her eyes. “Oh, yes, 
ducks. Mr. Masters said you raised ducks.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t say raise them. They 
raise themselves, if they aren’t dis- 
turbed. . . . I noticed when you came 
over that you cut through the tall grass at 
the upper end of the slough. That’s nest- 
ing ground.” > 

She was smiling and “frowning at the 
same time. ‘“‘What on earth are you talk- 
ing about? Wild ducks?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Mallards, and teals, and sprigs?” 

Bryant’s face began to glow with pleas- 
ure. “Say, do you know ducks?” 

Cara laughed. “Of course I know them. 
Why, I’ve hunted ducks down on the 
Carolina marshes for—oh, for years! And 
to think that there’s a duck marsh here!” 

“Oh.” The glow went from Bryant’s 
face. “That way.” 

“ Yes,” she said, eagerly. “There must 
be simply marvelous shooting here!” 

“No,” he said, and his eyes were hard. 
“This is nesting ground, and anybody 
that would shoot over nesting ground — 
well, nobody shoots over this slough.” 

“So you’re a conservationist,” she said, 
with a peculiar twist of her lips. “A per- 
son who thinks a duck is a sacred bird and 
gasps in horror at the sight of a shotgun.” 

He flushed. “No,” he said, ‘I’m not 
quite like that, I hope. But I’ve guarded 
this nesting ground for years and—well, I 
feel rather strongly about nesting grounds.” 

An angry flush mounted in her cheeks. 
“If I choose to shoot—” she began. Then 
she said, with a triumphant smile, “The 


slough, as you call it, is on my property.” 

“Only half of it.” 

She bit her lip, glared at him, started to 
say something, then closed her mouth 
firmly, and turned away. She strode per- 
haps ten yards before she half turned 
and flung a chilly “Good day” over her 
shoulder. He watched her, then shouted, 
“Keep to the road going back. The ducks 
are nesting in the tall grass!” But she 
made no sign that she heard. And when 
she came to the place where the road made 
a big bend to the north, around the rank 
margin of the slough, she quit the road and 
cut straight across. . . . 


Fe a time, then, Bryant Haddon saw 
his neighbor only at a distance. He fre- 
quently saw Cara and that tall, thin fellow 
they called Luke shooting jack rabbits. 
They were welcome to the jacks, no matter 
where they found them. The jacks, since 
folks had killed off the coyotes, had be- 
come an unmitigated pest Why did peo- 
ple have to go hog-wild about things like 
that? Kill the coyotes, and then wonder 
why the jack rabbits overrun the country. 
Kill the friendly hawks and then scream to 
high heaven about the ground squirrels, 
the field rats, and the mice. Yes, and 
drain the sloughs and then wonder why 
the ducks and geese begin to disappear. 

Some years back when the reclamation 
fever was at its height, politicians were 
telling how they would make the desert 
blossom as the rose They bought votes 
with such promises got into office, and 
began draining ideal waterfowl nesting 
areas to make worthless farm land. Bry- 
ant’s father had fought, and Bryant him- 
self had later had to fight to save his little 
slough. Had to get out an injunction, as a 
matter of fact, to restrain them from 
draining his own land. . . . And now the 
politicians were talking about restoring 
the nesting areas, trying to undo the mis- 
takes. Capitalizing it, now, from the other 
side. But, by the gods, if a few land- 
owners in this end of the world hadn’t 
hung onto their sloughs, there wouldn’t 
be enough ducks left to restock the breed- 
ing grounds they were trying to restore! 
Take the pintails the sprigs for example. 
Bryant had perhaps three hundred of 
them nesting here now, one of the biggest 
bunches of sprigs anywhere around. They 
were a homing type of duck, the kind that 
would come back year after year if they 
found a safe breeding ground. They were 
almost tame, up here, though not so tame 
as old Gimpy, the crippled mallard. 

Bryant regarded Gimpy as a kind of 
personal pet. She had nested on his 
slough, now, three years, having gone else- 
where last year. Farther north, perhaps; 
mallards sometimes nested as far north as 
Hudson Bay. It was two years ago that 
she came back from the South with the 
gimpy leg, undoubtedly a victim of some- 
body’s shotgun. The leg had been broken, 
but had miraculously healed, crooked 
though it was; and she traveled with a 
grotesque gait. She would see Bryant 
down near the slough, swim ashore, hop 
toward him, and quack her demands for 
corn. Having eaten, sometimes from 
Bryant’s hand, she would gabble her 
thanks and go back to the water. 

Bryant hadn’t been able to locate 
Gimpy’s nest this year. He was down 
along his side of the slough, watching a 
sprig, the day Cara’s handy man came 
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down the other slope with a mowing ma- 
chine. The fellow was laying out a lane 
that would take in about five acres of ideal 
nesting ground. 

As soon as he was certain, Bryant swung 
back to the wagon road, went around the 
upper end of the slough, and hailed the 
man on the mower. 

“What’s going on here?” he demanded. 

“Cuttin’ hay,” said the man. 

“Not down here,” said Bryant firmly. 

“This is where Miss Guthrie told me to 
cut.” 

“Come on up here on the flat and wait,” 
Bryant ordered. “Don’t cut another 
swath till I come back.” 

“O. K.” And, as Bryant went up the 
slope toward the house, the man with the 
mower drove to one side. 


Ber found her on the broad porch, 
playing bridge. She was wearing a fluffy 
white dress and looked disconcertingly cool 
and calm. Bryant was both sweating and 
angry. 

“How do you do, Mr. Haddon?” she 
asked distantly. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said sharply. 

“Well?” Cara asked, smiling. 

“Alone,” he added, glancing at the 
others around the card table. 

She hesitated, but something in Bry- 
ant’s voice made her go to the steps. He 
motioned for her to follow, and walked 
down the slope about fifty yards. There he 
demanded, “Why did you order that fel- 
low to mow off the nesting ground?” 

“Nesting ground? Why, it’s hay land!” 

“It’s nesting ground. There’s probably 
two or three hundred nests down in there. 
Drive off the hens now and you'll destroy 
every egg. . . . I stopped your man. Go 
tell him to leave that grass alone.” 

She stiffened and stared at him, aghast. 
“I told him to cut that hay,” she said. 
“Since when have you had authority to 
give orders to my men?” 

“‘There’s other hay land. He's not going 
to cut that grass,” he said doggedly. 

Her first anger had passed, and now she 
smiled. “If I tell him to cut that grass, she 
said, “he’ll cut that grass. After all, Mr. 
Haddon, it’s my side of the marsh.” 

Bryant flushed. 

“Would—would you mind coming with 
me for a few minutes?” he asked. 

He started toward the slough. She 
followed. He strode down the slope al- 
most a quarter of a mile, then waited for 
her and guided her along the mower’s 
swath. On either side the grass grew rank. 
Then he halted, pointed toward a nest the 
mower had uncovered. It was a hollow in 
the grass perhaps fifteen inches across, 
lined with down from a duck’s breast and 
holding eight eggs, dirty drab in color ard 
longer than domestic hen’s eggs. They lay 
there in the sunlight, the fresh-cut grass 
strewn over them, all natural protection 
gone. Cara looked, then turned to face 
him. 

“Its a mallard’s nest,” he said. “In 
about another week those eggs would have 
been ducklings. Now they’ll never hatch.” 

“Why?” she demanded. “The duck can 
come back, can’t she?” 

“Now her nest’s right out in the open, 
where all kinds of natural enemies can find 
it. Chances are, she won’t come back. 
Not to stay. Even if she does, a crow or a 
snake may find the nest and destroy the 
eggs. Maybe kill her.” 


Cara was silent a moment. “But this is 
only one nest,” she finally said. 

“There are hundreds like it around this 
slough. Mallards and sprigs and teals.” 

A shadow crossed the grass, and both 
looked up. There, overhead, a mallard 
hen was wheeling. Even as Bryant looked, 
he saw the maimed leg dangling. 

“Gimpy!” he exclaimed. ‘Gimpy!” 
And the duck uttered a plaintive gabbling 
note, and flew back toward the water. 

“What did you say?” Cara asked. 

“That’s Gimpy,” he said, almost chok- 
ing. “This is Gimpy’s nest!” 

“And who is Gimpy? A pet, or some- 
thing?”’ 

Haltingly, Bryant told her about the 
bird, and as he talked her patronizing 
smile vanished. But, as he finished, she 
turned away a moment, then reluctantly 
glanced at the nest, seemed to stiffen, and 
said ironically, “Thanks for the lesson in 
ornithology.” Then she strode away. 

Bryant watched her go, and for an in- 
stant was tempted to run after her and— 
oh, what could he do? Instead, he knelt be- 
side the nest, gathered the tall grass, built 
a shelter around it, tepee-fashion. When 
he had finished, Cara was halfway up the 
slope, heading for the house. He turned 
and followed the sickle path toward his 
own place. He knew he had been a fool. 
But he was glad of it. . . . But when he 
looked back, he saw Cara coming down 
the slope, toward where the mower stood. 
And, as he watched, he saw her speak to 
the man there, saw him get back into his 
seat and drive away, up toward the barn. 
Bryant wasn’t sure, even then, what had 
happened. But all that day passed, a 
whole week passed, and the man with the 
mower did not return to the nesting ground. 

During that week he went daily to look 
at Gimpy’s nest, never approaching closer 
than twenty yards and making sure only 
that Gimpy had not deserted the eggs. 
Twice he saw her, and studiously went his 
way without disturbing her. The miracle 
had happened. She was going to hatch 
those eggs. Early in the following week 
she did hatch them, and before long she 
had the ducklings safely down in the water. 
That worry was over. 

Meanwhile, however, activities had be- 
gun on the flats back of Cara’s house. Half 
a dozen men came, with teams and wagons 
and fresnoes. and they filled in the gullies, 
leveled the hillocks, until the place was 
level as a table-top. 


TEN days later, a strange shadow came 
out of the southeast, roaring like a bum- 
blebee. The shadow passed over Bryant’s 
farmyard, and the chickens and turkeys 
squawked in fright and made for shelter 
from this strange hawk. The plane circled, 
and Bryant saw the people over at Cara’s 
place run into the yard and wave and 
heard them shout. The plane circled lower 
and lower, finally came to rest on the new 
landing field. Cara’s plane had been de- 
livered. 

For a time Cara seemed content to take 
the ship up for an hour or so each day, al- 
ways coming in from the west when she 
landed. Then, unaccountably, she took to 
coming in over the slough, flying so low 
that when she passed, the ducks came up 
out of the reeds in frightened clouds. 

The third time that happened, Bryant 
crossed the valley. He got to the field just 
as Cara was getting out of the cockpit. 


“Quite a toy you’ve got there,” Bryant 
said, and she saw the anger in his eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. “Like to take a hop? 
Or are you afraid of the air? ” 

He ignored the jibe. Then he said, 
You’re acting just like a spoiled kid!” 

She flushed beneath her tan. 

“I don’t know,” he continued, “but 
what even a kid would have better sense 
than to scare the living daylights out of 
those ducks the way you've been doing.” 

Her lips lifted in angry scorn. ‘‘So you 
think you own the air around here, too?” 

“No. I just think a girl of your age 
ought to act grown-up part of the time.” 
He flashed one more scathing look at her, 
then turned and walked away. He looked 
back once, and he thought he saw her hand 
at her eyes, with a flutter of white. Sie 


T WAS mid-August when the surveyors 

came. Bryant saw them the first day, at 
the lower end of the slough on her side, 
working with a transit and level rod, saw 
the steel chair gleaming in the sunlight. 
His jaw set when he saw them. Maybe he 
was mistaken; maybe—but Charley Mas- 
ters had said, some time back, that Cara 
had ideas about irrigation. 

Bryant watched, and thanked fortune 
that the ducklings were now on the wing. 
Only the day before, Gimpy had brought 
her brood to shore where he could see 
them, and they were almost as big as she 
was. Another six weeks, and some of the 
ducks would be moving out. He’d brought 
this year’s crop through, anyway. 

But when the surveyors left, and half a 
dozen teamsters moved in with dump 
wagons and plows and buck scrapers, 
Bryant knew his fears were well founded. 
The construction crew started in on the 
swale area a mile south of Cara’s house. 
For a week they worked there. They were 
gouging out a ditch along the hillside, and 
the surveyor’s stakes led by a serpentine 
route to the lower end of the slough. 

Bryant watched and waited another 
week. Then he rode over to where the men 
were working. They were strangers, all 
but one whom he had seen bossing a dam 
project over near Minot. He seemed to be 
the boss. 

“Quite a ditch you’re throwing up,” 
Bryant said. “Figure on draining the 
slough?” The man looked at him with un- 
friendly eyes. 

“Maybe.” 

“Got a permit to take my water?” 

The fellow laughed shortly. “I’m 
puttin’ in ditches, not takin’ out permits.” 

“You'll be putting in time, if you drain 
that slough.” 

“Say, who do you think you are, any- 
way?” 

Bryant ignored him and turned to the 
men. ‘‘Day’s over!” he shouted. “Un- 
hitch!” 

The men looked uncertainly from their 
boss to Bryant. Bryant glanced up the 
slope toward the north. Then he said to 
the boss, “If you don’t get ’em out right 
now, I’ll have the sheriff in here first thing 
tomorrow. Get ’em out!” 

The man hesitated, then asked, “How 
about pay? We got some money comin’—”’ 

Bryant had wheeled his horse around. 
“You'll get every cent that’s comin’ to 
you. Now, get out of here. And don’t 
show up again till you get orders. Under- 
stand?” He rode away on a high lope. Up 
the slope, three quarters of a mile to the 


north, someone was approaching on horse- 
back. He thought he recognized her. 

It was Cara. Bryant met her well up 
toward the crest of the slope. 

“T’ve just told the men down there 
they’re through,” he said. 

She didn’t understand for a moment. 
Then she spoke, and her voice was harsh. 
“ You mean,” she asked, “that you’ve told: 
my men to stop work that I ordered?” 

“Yes.” His voice matched hers. 

She held a rawhide quirt, and for an in- 
stant Bryant thought she would strike 
him with it. Then he saw her arm relax, | 
heard her say, “Not content with bullying, 
now you must turn to threats and coercion.” 

“I don’t care what you call it. There’ll 
be no drainage from that slough.” 

“Half the water in that slough belongs 
to me,” she said angrily. “If I choose to 
use it to irrigate an alfalfa field, I don’t see 
that you are at all concerned.” 

“I happen to be very much concerned. 
So much, that if you make another move 
in that direction I'll get out an injunction. 
Apparently you don’t know anything 
about water rights. Unless you can find a 
way to take your half of the water out of 
that slough without lowering the level of 
my half, I forbid you to take one drop!” 


Si was not looking at him any longer. 
She was staring down the slope, where 
her workmen were loading plows and scrap- 
ers into their wagons. Suddenly she galloped 
toward them. 

Bryant caught up within fifty yards. He 
rode alongside, and caught her reins at the 
horse’s bit and jerked the animal back on 
its haunches. Cara screamed once in 
anger, swung her quirt, brought its 
whistling lash down across Bryant’s face. 

“Now!” she cried. “Will you let me 
go?” . 

He continued to hold her horse, and 
sweat stood out in beads on his forehead as 
the welt from the quirt began to color. She 
lifted her hand to strike again, hesitated, 
met his eyes. Then she began to sob; and 
even as the angry tears came, she slipped 
down from her saddle on the side away from 
him. He swung down from his saddle and 
went around the horses and, before he 
knew what he was doing, he had caught 
her in his arms. Then she was beating at 
his face with her small fists, and her hair 
was in her eyes, and she was sobbing some- 
thing he did not understand. After a while 
she quieted and stood there in his arms; and 
he could feel the swift beat of her heart. 

They stood thus for perhaps a minute, 
and she put up one hand and felt of the 
hard welt across his face. Then she 
pushed at his chest with both hands. 
When he let her go, she backed away. 

“If it were worth-while,’’ she said, “I 
could ruin you in thirty days. I could 
leave you without a roof over your head 
and without a penny to your name... . 
You’re not even worth the effort to do that. 
You, and your Gimpies!?” Then, more 
softly, “Bryant Haddon, I hate you.” 

She walked to her horse, swung easily 
into the saddle. But she paused a moment 
before riding away, paused and looked at 
him, with that livid welt across his face. 


“No,” she said, “I don’t hate you, 
either. You aren’t even worth hating. 
You—” But her voice broke, and there 
were tears in her eyes as she turned and 
rode up the slope. . . . 

He heard the roar of her plane’s motor, 
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late that afternoon, and saw it take off; and 
he did not hear it return that night. The 
next day the man known as Luke came 
across the valley to Bryant’s house. 

“Haddon,” he demanded, “did you see 
Miss Guthrie yesterday?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well,” said Luke, “she left last night 
and hasn’t returned. We’re a little wor- 
ried. She came to the house from a ride, in 
the afternoon, and her Aunt Dacia said 
she seemed upset about something. A 
little later she told her aunt that she was 
leaving for New York. She took off and 
she hasn’t returned.” He was staring at 
Bryant’s face, marked by the welt. Finally 
he asked: 

“Did you—did you say you saw her 
yesterday? ” 

“Yes. We talked about her irrigation 
project.” 

“Oh .. . Tell me, Haddon, was she— 
well, upset when she left you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about? ” 

“I think,” said Bryant slowly, “that 
you’d better find her and ask her.” 

Luke frowned. Finally he said, “ Thanks, 
anyway,” and walked away. 


ARA didn’t return. Two days later 

Bryant saw the retinue over at her place 
leave, bag and baggage, heading for Minot. 
The following day Charley Masters came 
and got the horses. 

“A week or so ago,” Charley said, “she 
was talkin’ about how she was goin’ to 
make this a year-round place. And then 
she ups and leaves. I can’t figger it.” 

Neither could Bryant. 

The days passed, and the ducks became 
restless. There were hundreds of them, and, 
mornings when they swept up and down 
the slough in exercise flights, they fairly 
filled the air. Watching them lightened 
Bryant’s heart a little. At least, he’d ac- 
complished something this year. He’d had 
to fight for them, but he'd raised close to a 
thousand ducks down there along the 
slough. A thousand ducks, for folks like 
Cara to shoot at. He looked at Gimpy, 
and wondered if she would be back the 
next season; wondered if she would stop a 
pellet somewhere besides in the leg this 
year. Then, one morning, she, too, was gone. 

He tried to keep busy, but there seemed 
to be little work that fall. And anyway, 
he kept thinking about Cara. 

Doggone it, he couldn't forget! And he 
was a fool for remembering. She was rich. 
She was Joe Guthrie’s daughter. And he 
was —he was Sloane Haddon’s boy, the 
kid who went away to cow college. 

The winter passed, with blizzards that 
beat the snow through the walls of his 
house, and still he couldn’t forget. 

The first thaw came, and the grass be- 
gan to appear above the snow. Bryant 
watched the water trickling down the hill- 
sides, knew that it would soon be coming in 
streams, draining into the slough, filling it, 
and spreading over at the lower end. 
When that began to happen, the ducks 
would begin to come back. 

When the first flock did come, Bryant 
was happy for the first time in weeks. 
Now he could forget her. Now he would 
have something else to think about. He 
went down to the slough with a few ears of 
corn, and shelled it and scattered it and 
watched the ducks come warily up to feed. 


And he remembered the look in Cara’s 
eyes when she had heard Gimpy’s story. 

Another flock came, and a third; and 
Bryant began to whistle as he went about 
the spring work. It hadn’t been a hurt, 
really, in his heart; it was only loneliness. 
Yes, loneliness, for the ducks. 

He was whistling that afternoon, when 
he heard the drone of a plane’s motor. He 
looked, and there it was, coming in from 
the south. It was her plane! She had 
come back. Back here to—to start right 
in where she had left off. She was Joe 
Guthrie’s daughter; she would have her 
own way, if money could buy it. 

Suddenly the plane tilted downward and 
came zooming straight toward the barn- 
yard. The chickens squawked and ran 
for cover, and the turkeys clattered in 
fright. Even Bryant backed away toward 
the doubtful shelter of the barn. The 
darned fool! What was she doing, any- 
way? ... And then the plane leveled off, 
not a hundred feet overhead. He saw a 
hand waving. Then it was gone, off toward 
the west. 

He watched it, and then other wings 
caught his eye; wings suddenly frantic and 
whistling. A new flock of ducks was just 
coming in, and the low flight of the plane 
over the slough sent them away in a frenzy. 
They circled and beat back down the 
valley, to circle there and return. 

But Bryant did not see them, nor did he 
see them come down, a little later, on the 
water. He was running toward the landing 
field, where the plane was coming in. 

Cara stood up in the cockpit, then 
jumped down onto the sodden ground. 
Her leather coat was dirty and her white 
shirt was mussed. And her eyes were 
shadow-ringed. He faced her, but he 
didn’t see the look in those tired eyes. 

“ What’s the matter with you, anyway?” 
he cried. “Diving down at my barn and 
scaring the ducks and—”’ 

She had been smiling, a very tired 
smile. Now she uttered a protesting cry. 

“Isn't it enough,” he demanded, “that 
you’ve come back to raise the dickens 
again, without starting right in that way?” 


HE was smiling faintly, an ironic smile, 

and she asked, almost wistfully, ‘‘ Did I 
really frighten you? I just meant to say 
hello. I was so glad —” 

“Frighten me!” He laughed harshly. 
“Cara Guthrie, you may beat me in court, 
and drain my slough, and kill off all the 
ducks, but you’ll never frighten me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “so that’s it. . . . And 
I thought you would be—”’ She turned to 
the plane again, seeming to sag. Then she 
straightened up, and as she faced him her 
chin was set like her father’s. 

“All right,” she said. “Since you expect 
it of me, I'll do all those things. But first 
I want to tell you something, Bryant Had- 
don. . . . I came back here now to make 
peace with you. I found that I love this 
country, just as my mother did. I thought 
I could get along with you. I wanted to 
tell you that you were right about the 
ducks. Everyone always let me have my 
way before—and when you bossed me 
around I got so angry I just did mean 
things to get back at you. That’s what I 
came back to tell you--and when I flew in 
and saw you down there watching me, I 
zoomed down to say hello. I was so glad 
to see you, but—oh, what’s the use? You 

bee be 


hate me, and you'll always hate me. But I 
don’t hate you. I—I thought we might be 
—friends. And I was lonely for—” 

Her voice broke, and she turned away 
and stepped on the wing and flung a leg 
over the edge of the cockpit. 

Then he was beside her, and he had her 
hand, and he said, “I’m sorry, Cara. I 
didn’t know you felt that way, and when 
you scared the ducks —’’ 

She tried to pull her hand away. “No,” 
she said. “Let me go! Let me go, and I'll 
go away and never come back!” 

He reached up and took her in his arms, 
lifted her from the plane and held her. 

“No, you won’t,” he said, and she saw 
that he was smiling. “It’s been — well, I’ve 
been lonely, too. I couldn’t get you out of 
my mind. I was trying to forget you 
hated me, and all the time wanting you to 
come back, and now that you’ve come—” 

“—You scold me!” she finished the sen- 
tence for him. Shyly she ran her fingers 
through his hair. “You're just a great, 
big, spoiled boy, Bryant Haddon! Put me 
down before you start hating me again!” 

“I guess,” he said, “that we've both 
been foolish, haven’t we? I was pretty 
high-handed, maybe, but you needed it.” 


HER face was very close to his. He drew 
it even closer, and then he was kissing 
her,and her arms were around hisneck. Then 
she was leaning back and asking, “ Bryant, 
you won’t ever let me go away again, will 
you? I haven’t been able to get you out of 
my mind. I went to Washington, and I 
talked with people there about ducks, and 
I kept remembering you. And I went to 
Carolina, and I still kept remembering 
you. Every time I saw a sprig or a mallard 
I kept remembering.” 

“I tried to write,” he sought to inter- 
rupt; but she hurried on: 

“ I shot ducks, because I wanted to hurt 
you. And I cried because I had shot 
them. I couldn’t even hate you decently!’’ 

“Darling!” he murmured. 

“And then it was time of flight, and the 
ducks started north, and I was lonely. I 
hated everybody down there, so I got in the 
ship and flew away from them all. Tell me 
I’m not just a little fool, Bryant! Am I?” 

“You're lovely, and I love you, Cara!” 

She kissed him, and ruffled his hair; and 
then suddenly she demanded, “Put me 
down! I must see the ducks!” 

Together they went down the slope, 
down to the water’s edge; and, as they 
watched, one old mallard hen swam away 
from the raft of birds and came toward 
them. She swam to the bank, waddled 
ashore, balanced on one leg,and quacked a 
greeting. 

“Gimpy!” Cara exclaimed. 

The old duck hopped a step closer, and 
Bryant found a few grains of corn in his 
pocket. He handed them to Cara, and 
she knelt, held them out; and Gimpy 
solemnly hopped up and ate them, 
quacked her thanks, and returned to the 
water. As Gimpy swam back to join the 
drake that had hovered near, gabbling 
querulously, Cara stood up and looked at 
Bryant with triumph gleaming in her eves. 
“Darling,” she exulted, pressing his hand, 
“even they don’t hate me! Even your 
ducks don’t hate me, after all I’ve done.” 

“No,” he said. “Of course not. But 
you’re wrong on one point. They're not 
my ducks. They’re ours, now.” 
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incompetence and inexperience. The in- 
competent man can’t hope for a future 
with either an old or a new industry. 

Q. Which branch of the business— 
manufacturing or broadcasting or some 
other—is the least crowded? 

A. I should say that the opportunities 
for employment are larger in the manufac- 
turing and selling end, because that branch 
employs the most people. The broadcast- 
ing section employs a lot of people, too, 
and it’s growing all the time. 

Q. How long will it take an industrious, 
intelligent, competent employee to achieve, 
say, $10,000 a year in radio? 

A. I don’t know. Assuming he has all 
the qualities you name, though, he should 
arrive there faster in a new industry such 
as radio than in an old one. 

Q. Suppose you were starting all over 
again, Mr. Sarnoff; how would you get into 
radio? 

A. I began in radio as an office boy, and 
I’ve never regretted it. That was in 1906, 
with the old Marconi Telegraph Company 
in New York. But there wasn’t any real 
radio industry then. If I were starting 
over I would get into the technical side 
first. That’s because I believe that tech- 
nical knowledge of one’s business is the 
best possible equipment for advancement 
and success. 

Q. What is the R.C.A. Institute, and 
how can boys and girls enroll in it? 

A. It’s the oldest radio school in the 
United States. We run it to train service 
men and radio operators. There is also a 
general course for all the branches of 
radio. Applicants must have had the 
equivalent of a year and a half of high- 
school algebra and also plane geometry. 

Q. Where is this school? 

A. One branch is in New York and the 
other in Chicago. The enrollment in New 
York is about 450; in Chicago it is about 
250. Now, please make this clear: These 
are trade and not engineering schools. 
They are for the boy who wants vocational 
training. They are not a substitute for 
college. The facilities are pretty limited 
and there are a lot of applicants. 

Q. What chance is there of a job with 
you after completing the course? 

A. No more guaranty of a job than at 
any other school. The number of positions 
open in RCA depends on the general busi- 
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ness situation. But I’ll say this: A gradu- 
ate from the institute has the best chance. 
The chief engineer of the National Broad- 
casting Company took its courses. About 
100 of our own employees are now enrolled, 
securing additional training. 

Q. What do you do in the manufactur- 
ing field of radio? 

A. Through our manufacturing service 
we make and design virtually all the radio 
products used in all RCA operations, and 
hundreds of products such as radio trans- 
mitters and receivers, phonographs, records, 
tubes, andsound recording and reproducing 
equipment, sold to the public under the 
RCA trademark. We also maintain research 
laboratories where new developments start 
and are perfected. 

Q. Soamechanically minded young man 
should try to get a job in the radio manu- 
facturing field? 

A. He’d probably have the best chance, 
there, to get ahead. 

Q. Are executive positions in your com- 
pany filled from the ranks? 

A. Wherever possible; a lot of them 
have been. The rank and file get the first 
chance in all of our operations. 

Q. How does the RCA develop inven- 
tions? 

-A. Primarily through the work of its 
scientists and engineers in our research 
laboratories. We maintain extensive radio 
laboratories. 

Q. How could I get a job in them? 

A. I have to repeat that the best way 
would be to acquire the soundest technical 
education you can. But you might get a 
job by starting as a bottle washer; if, that 
is, you don’t mind several years of bottle 
washing. 

Q. How would I get away from bottle 
washing? 

A. By picking up all the knowledge you 
could about the laboratories in your spare 
moments, by studying at night. 

Q. Is there a place in the RCA for the 
young man interested in the technical de- 
velopment of motion pictures? 

A. If he’s good enough. We greatly 
improved talking-picture recording just 
this past year. Who can say what progress 
will be made in the next decade? 

Q. How many salesmen does your 
manufacturing company have? 

A. About 150. We also employ 150 serv- 
ice men, mostly for the theaters which 
use our movie equipment, and they help 
the salesmen. 

Q. Can a man be a successful salesman 
unless he is very self-assured, even brash? 

A. I don’t believe a brash man can be a 
good salesman; not for very long, anyway. 
Self-assurance, however, is essential to 
success, not only in the field of selling but 
in every other field. If you do not believe 
in yourself it is hard to expect the other 
fellow to believe in you. 

Q. How crowded is the retail end of the 
radio business? 

A. That’s hard to answer. Statistically, 
a quarter or less of the present dealers do 
about 80 per cent of the total radio busi- 
ness in this country. That means that 
there are too many mediocre ones and not 
enough good ones. A young man who has 
the qualities of a good merchant should 
make a go of it. 

Q. What places are open to women in 
your manufacturing company? 

A. -A large number of the factory work- 
ers are women. I don’t suppose that’s 


what you mean. I’ll have to say that op- 
portunities for them in executive posts are 
limited. That’s true, I’m afraid, of all in- 
dustries. 

Q. Do women fill executive jobs in any 
of the RCA companies? 

A. We have a number of junior women 
executives, particularly in broadcasting. 

Q. Is there any field in radio for which 
women are better equipped than men? 

A. Unless you mean secretarial posts, I 
can’t think of any. But I know some jobs 
for which they are just as well suited as 
men. That’s true of broadcasting, in par- 
ticular. 

Q. Please explain the functions of 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 

A. R.C.A.Communications, Inc., oper- 
ates an international and domestic radio 
message service connecting the United 
States with 47 foreign countries and 12 
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cities in the United States. Through these 
American-owned facilities- the United 
States leads in the international radio 
communication field, secure from domina- 
tion by foreign interests. 

Q. Would this be the best branch of 
RCA for a man desiring executive work? 

A. I wouldn’t say so. It’s a limited field 
at present. 

Q. What technical training is needed for 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc.? 

A. For a job in the telegraph branch, 
the applicant must have been a telegraph 
operator. For the engineering branch, the 
training must include engineering—pref- 
erably radio engineering. Most of the 
executives of the company, including my- 
self, started as telegraph operators. 

Q. And do these operators also become 
managers of your branch offices? 

A. Quite frequently. At the moment I 
can’t think of a single branch manager 


who has not been a telegraph operator. 

Q. What is the Radiomarine Corporation 
of America? 

A. That’s our service which takes care 
of ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore radio. 

Q. How many employees has it? 

A. At present, about 150. 

Q. How does one get work as a ship’s ` 
wireless operator? 

A. The first step is to apply to one of 
the radio communications companies. Ra- 
diomarine Corporation does not employ 
such operators. Under its contracts with 
steamship companies, it designates com- 
petent operators who, if accepted by the 
companies, are signed on as part of the 
crew. At present there are about 1,600 
such operators who have been placed in this 
way by us. 

Q. Are these jobs pretty sure to be blind 
alleys? 

A. You can’t expect an affirmative an- 
swer from me on that. I was an operator on 
the S. S. New York, the S. S. Beothic, and 
the S. S. Harvard about twenty-five years 
ago. Of course, I didn’t remain at sea. I 
got a land job later. 

Q. On the other hand, hasn’t radio 
opened important new aspects of naviga- 
tion on sea and in the air? 

A. It has. All the standard air lines 
now use the radio beacon to guide their 
planes. Every airport has elaborate send- 
ing and receiving equipment. Every trans- 
port plane is equipped with radio. On the 
sea, the radio compass guides ships. We 
anticipate that complete weather maps 
will be broadcast very soon. Our Radio- 
marine Corporation is experimenting with 
such maps. 

Q. How would a young man get into 
these new fields? 

A. My idea would be to write, first, to 
the various concerns that manufacture the 
equipment, get the. proper technical train- 
ing, and, in due time, apply to either the 
air lines or the steamship companies for a 
job. 

Q. Let’s talk about broadcasting, Mr. 
Sarnoff: How many people does the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company employ? 

A. Almost 2,000 at present. 

Q. How many people are employed by 
all the broadcasting stations in the coun- 
try? 

A. Excluding artists and musicians, ac- 
cording to the latest estimate there are 
about 10,000 men and women. 

Q. Are you deluged with applications 
from people who want to get into this 
work? 

A. We certainly are. That’s because 
it’s a new business. It’s also caused by the 
publicity that broadcasting gets. People 
seem to tune in on the networks and then 
get the idea they want a job with us. 

Q. What makes them imagine they are 
competent for the work? 

A. Oh, come! You don’t think all peo- 
ple apply for positions because they con- 
sider themselves competent, do you? They 
just apply. 

Q. What is the greatest need of radio 
broadcasting so far as personnel is con- 
cerned? 

A. After all is said and done, the most 
important fact about broadcasting is what 
comes out of the loud-speaker into the 
home. And what comes out, obviously, is 
what goes into the microphone. So that’s 
the important point in the industry—the 
microphone and what is in front of it. 


Q. Naturally. So what you need, then, 
is people with fresh, intelligent, new ideas? 

A. Correct. We particularly require 
men and women with creative imagina- 
tions. We give jobs to the ones who have 
them. But bear in mind they really must 
have, and not merely think they have. 
Incidentally, the need for them isn’t con- 
fined to radio or other new industries. 
They are as badly.wanted, perhaps more 
so, in older ones. They are valuable in 
many other departments of life. 

Q. Does the NBC control employment 
in its affiliated stations? 

A. No, we don’t. We have no more to 
do with their workers than the Associated 
Press has in relation to a newspaper which 
it serves. Of the 94 stations in the NBC 
networks, 80 are independently owned and 
operated. 

Q. Do you fill most of your jobs at NBC 
from small, local broadcasting stations? 

A. We take people from our own or- 
ganization in all possible cases. It is rarely 
necessary to bring anyone from a smaller 
station to fill an executive post. Our an- 
nouncers and artists do very often, how- 
ever, come from stations outside of New 
York and Chicago. 

Q. So it wouldn’t do a young man much 
‘good to get work in his local station? 

A. On the contrary, it’s about the only 
place he can start. He’ll get experience. 
In due time he may get a job with a net- 
work, but it will probably be in a capacity 
much below the one he enjoyed in his home 
town. After that, promotion is up to him. 

Q. How are posts as radio script writers 
obtained? 

A. There is no set formula. We have a 
continuity department at NBC which re- 
ceives scripts constantly from so-called 
“free lance” writers. The heads of the de- 
partment soon get to be familiar with the 
work of the best of these. When a vacancy 
occurs it may very well go to one of them. 

Q. Where do you get announcers, and 
what training have they had? 

A. That’s where the smaller stations are 
valuable. Every one of NBC’s twenty-six 
announcers in New York was recruited 
from a local station where he had been 
working five years or more. Sooner or 
later, our experts get to know the voices 
and talents of local announcers. It isn’t 
hard to learn about their voices; all we 
have to do is dial in to their stations on 
some quiet night. But Graham McNamee 
just wandered into the studio seeking a 
singing engagement; that was in the early 
days of radio. 

Q. What qualities should an announcer 
have? 

A. In the early days of the game his 
qualifications were vague. He was sup- 
posed to speak grammatically, and that’s 
about all. But now he must have a high 
degree of education. He must have a fine 
speaking voice and good diction. He must 
have a good personality. In some parts of 
the industry, in smaller cities, the an- 
nouncer must also have executive gifts. 
He has to run the station. 

Q. Is a knowledge of music essential? 

A. It’s always desirable and often es- 
sential. An announcer who can’t dis- 
tinguish between the music of Beethoven 
and Tin Pan Alley—or who thinks Tschai- 
kovsky is the name of a Soviet dictator— 
won’t get very far in his business. 

Q. Just what does a program director 
do? (Continued on page 108) 
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A. He supervises the output of the sta- 
tion. He’s like the editor of a big magazine 
or newspaper. He provides entertain- 
ment, instruction, and information for his 
radio audience. The program director at 
NBC has two assistants. One of them is a 
woman. 

Q. So this is a field suited to women? 

A. Well, there are some very successful 
women in it. A good portion of the day’s 
radio program, you know, is addressed to 
women listeners. There are periods de- 
voted to fashions, to home economics, to 
beauty hints, to the care of children. A 
really clever girl can make herself very 
useful to a program director. She can 
build programs of her own. 

Q. The program director should, in 
effect, be a theatrical producer and a 
musical producer combined? 

A. Throw in a knowledge of current af- 
fairs and you have the idea rather accu- 
rately. 

Q. What does the station manager do? 

A. He’s the business manager. He runs 
the place. He has general charge of the 
commercial details. He’s responsible for 
the operation of the station. 

Q. He has to have a knowledge of radio 
engineering, then? 

A. Not necessarily. There’s a radio 
engineer assigned to even the smallest 
broadcasting station. 

Q. Would training in vaudeville, the 
theater, or concert work be valuable to 
anyone who wishes to go into broadcast- 
ing? 

A. Yes, indeed. We have many people 
from those fields. After all, entertain- 
ment is a fundamental function of broad- 
casting. Incidentally, Mr. John Royal, 
vice-president in charge of programs for 
NBC, has had considerable experience in 
concert work, vaudeville, opera, and cir- 
cus entertainment. 

Q. Finally, as to television. Are you 
willing to guess how many new jobs tele- 
vision will create? 

A. If you’d asked me that about radio 
twenty years ago my guess would have 
been far, far under the number employed 
now. No, I won’t guess. I don’t know. 

Q. Would it be sensible for the boy or 
girl now in college to plan for a career in 
television? 

A. I wouldn’t separate television from 
the rest of the radio industry, because it 
will be a part of the industry generally. 

Q. And anyone who wanted to get into 
television should take the same technical 
courses that the boy interested in radio as 
a whole should take? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. Would you anticipate that in ten 
years television broadcasts will be as com- 
mon as radio broadcasts today? 

A. I would. But don’t forget that you 
say “in ten years”! 

Q. Has the man who goes into radio any 
hope of regular hours? 

A. In communications, radio is open 24 
hours a day, every day of the year; in 
broadcasting, from 18 to 20 hours. Em- 
ployees are assigned to both day and night 
shifts, though, and these are regular 
enough. The executives must be prepared 
to render service whenever required, re- 
gardless of the hour. 

Q. These are days of unemployment; is 
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it possible for the average, hard-working 
young American to get a job today when 
millions are out of work? 

A. I believe it is. But I don’t mean he 
can get it immediately or easily. It may 
take time. He’ll certainly have to work 
hard to get work. 

Q. I imagine you'll say some experience 
is necessary, too. How can experience be 
obtained if jobs are closed until one has it? 

A. Of course, a young man cannot get 
experience until he finds a job. But I don’t 
think your question gets at the real prob- 
lem. I find too often that the applicant for 
work is not keen about getting experience 
at the very bottom of the ladder. He pre- 
fers to gain it somewhere near the middle, 
or as close to the top as possible. 

Q. So the trouble is that too many 
young men don’t like to start at the bot- 
tom? i 

A. That’s a general and, I may say, a 
human quality. 


Q. In conclusion, would you say that 
the opportunities are greater or smaller in 
radio than when you began? 

A. Greater. Regardless of all the prog- 
ress we have made, the total of our knowl- 
edge is far less than the total of our 
ignorance. As we learn more, we create 
new opportunities. I regard radio as a force 
comparable to steam or electricity, and 
not merely as an instrument or entertain- 
ment business. New services are being 
created in the laboratory. Its greatness 
lies ahead and not behind. 
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war or depression, by trade restriction or 
inflation, by bad government or stupid 
legislation. But it never dies. It is headed 
toward two great goals: the abolition of 
poverty and the equality of economic op- 
portunity. The world has made more 
progress toward these goals in the last 
hundred years than in all the time before. 

We move toward a social order in which 
there will be no dire poverty, no exploi- 
tation, no lack of opportunity. In this 
country, in the last ten years, a group of 
prominent but incompetent writers onsocial 
conditions has been misleading the public 
with absurd propositions about the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation. Millions 
of people have been driven to the con- 
clusion that if poverty and distress abound 
in an age of plenty, it must be because 
minorities are robbing the majority, be- 
cause men are not paid the wages they 
earn, because the rich exploit the poor. 

This “economy of abundance” they 
talk about is a figment of thé imagination. 
We cannot with our present resources 
greatly increase the national dividend. 
But we move steadily toward a reasonable 
comfort for all. At the same time an equal 
chance for all is very slowly being attained. 

These two objectives will be realized 
through the progress of education, through 
research and invention, through increasing 
control of natural resources, and through 
the disappearance of those defective classes 
in our midst that are unable to meet the 
demands of our civilization. 

Economic prophecy is a hazardous thing, 
but let’s take the risk of forecasting the 
direction of economic progress in America 
in the next fifty years. 


IRST of all, we shall eliminate that 

curse of the industrial system, periodic 
depression, with its consequences of misery 
and wreckage. Depression comes when our 
method of producing by machinery in ad- 
vance of the market gets out of adjust- 
ment and a diseased condition of credit 
and in the valuation of goods develops. 
Collapse follows. Our method of pro- 
duction is less than a hundred years old, 
our banking and credit system less than 
fifty. Through sheer inability to co-ordi- 
nate these new and complex means of liv- 
ing we let them get out of control. 

There is no reason why we should not 
learn how to manage this complex appara- 
tus. In fact, we have from the present 
grievous depression already learned much. 
The depression of 1929-1936 should be the 
last great depression in history. The re- 
cent advances in statistical method, the 
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prospective improvement in control of 
banking, currency, credit, and international 
exchanges, and a better balance in inter- 
national trade, will make this possible. 

Invention, discovery, and improved 
methods will increase the economic output, 
long after present theories of overpro- 
duction and technological unemployment 
have been embalmed. This increase in 
production may be taken by our people 
in three forms: in a shorter workday and 
workweek; in a larger population; or in a 
higher standard of living. 

All of these can eventually be achieved 
if we proceed slowly. But if we institute a 
thirty-hour week now, before it is justified 
by an increase in productivity, it will be 
only at the cost of a poorer living and 
more hungry babies than we should have 
in this rich country. 


Wo increasing production and con- 
tinued research there will be a great 
reduction in the labor that is mean and 
servile, that wears men out at forty-five, 
that maims and kills and breeds disease. 
There is much of this labor still, although 
our present situation is incomparably bet- 
ter than it was a little while ago. 

Equality of opportunity will be achieved 
primarily through education. The Fourth 
of July orator’s declamation that America 
is the land of opportunity is literally true, 
as contrasted with England or France or 
Germany. But, even in this land, success 
and ease and the softer things of life are 
not yet to be had on a basis of merit alone. 
Wealth, position, and favor are still potent 
ways of luring opportunity to the door. 
But a resistless force works ceaselessly to 
reduce these advantages. This force is free 
education. 

Our public schools, the grandest achieve- 
ment of American civilization, are pure 
socialism. Supported by taxation ‘of the 
well-to-do, they offer training to the sons 
and daughters of the poor. As they ap- 
proach the standards of the best private 
schools they offer to every youngster a 
springboard from which to make a clean 
dive into the competition of life. 

Higher education is still in large measure 
the privilege of the few. But we move 
slowly toward a new 
order in education in 


industry combs the universities for brilliant 
research scholars. A great university re- 
fuses to admit sons of position who have 
not shown marked ability, and offers free 
tuition to all exceptional scholars. Feebly 
but inevitably civil service works its way 
against the sinister forces of ward poli- 
tics and mercenary statesmen. And in the 
years to come ability will replace privilege 
as the avenue to success. 

Government in our future American 
social order will be increasingly important. 
It will not be a Santa Claus government 
nor an all-wise paternal government nor 
a spoils-system government. It will be a 
scientific government, with understand- 
ing of finance and industry and economics, 
whose job it will be to promote the adjust- 
ment of the economic forces of our com- 
petitive society. 

In our capitalistic system some groups 
are still at a cruel disadvantage. Certain 
industries are natural monopolies and can- 
not be permitted to operate unregulated. 
Private enterprise still fails in certain areas 
to provide proper safeguards for workers. 
Some men still play the game unfairly, and 
cheat and adulterate and manipulate. Cer- 
tain business institutions are so close to the 
lives of the people that regulation is neces- 
sary. Some enterprises are too large for 
private undertaking. For many years to 
come government must interfere and regu- 
late in these various fields. It must pro- 
tect women and child workers, enforce 
compensation for industrial injury, reg- 
ulate or take over the public utilities, con- 
trol money and banking and credit, prevent 
the sale of adulterated goods and dishonest 
securities. 


dice are very important matters, but 
they are not so important as other con- 
cerns of the government of the future. For 
years you have been hearing about techno- 
logical unemployment, which is merely the 
displacement of labor by improved pro- 
cesses, of men by machines. It has been 
grossly exaggerated by amateur writers on 
economics. It is not so much a problem as a 
symptom of a very much more serious 
situation. As the processes of production 
become more scientific and complex, the 


demands of business on labor become more 
stringent. The man with the pick is re- 
placed by a man able to handle a compli- 
cated steam shovel. The displacement of 
men by machines is the one major means 
of increasing employment, raising wages, 
and improving the standard of living. Its 
only serious consequence is this tendency 
to exclude the less able from the main 
body of high-wage workers. 


HERE is in this a merciless force at 

work to make a large part of our popu- 
lation incompetent to earn a living in a 
scientific industrial system. There is a dan- 
gerously large group of defectives, delin- 
quents, and incapables who are practically 
unemployable because of their mental, 
moral, and physical incapacity. Out of 
these groups come our prison population, 
defectives in institutions, roving vagrants, 
perpetual dependents on charity, beggars, 
gangsters, and prostitutes. From these sub- 
merged groups come the pitiful victims of 
sweatshops, the child workers, the ex- 
ploited women workers, and the dwellers in 
the slums. It is the mass voting of these 
groups that permits the political and judi- 
cial corruption which is the shame of 
American civilization. 

With the increasing mechanization of 
industry the plight of this group in our 
population grows worse, not better. Gov- 
ernment must meet this situation. Eng- 
land has faced the same problem in an 
acute form, and met it with the dole. In 
America it has been proved that charity 
alone will never solve it. Unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, and health in- 
surance, will doubtless be useful agen- 
cies, but they do not touch the heart of the 
problem. They have not accomplished 
much in forty years in the countries of 
Europe. Prohibition of sweatshops and 
child labor cannot “cure the situation. 
Sweatshop wages are possible only because 
the victims are unable to earn better re- 
wards for work. Clearing slums merely 
grows other slums somewhere else. 

Government must, in this coming day in 
which poverty and unemployment are to 
be banished, provide for these submerged 
groups opportunity for work outside the 
area of high-speed 
competition. There 


which the state will 
provide support as 
well as education for 
all those able to do 
advanced university 
work and for those 
who give promise of 
high professional tal- 
ent. 

When education is 
universal and free, 
opportunity and am- 
bition will take on a 
new meaning. The 
helter-skelter, un- 
planned scramble for 
work and promotion 
will be replaced by 
scientific adjustment 
of men to their work. 
This has already had 
its beginnings over a 
wide area. A great 
bank selects its fu- 
ture officers from the 
ablest graduates of 
colleges. A mighty 


“Irs the footman’s son!” 


is no ideal plan, but a 
sclution will proba- 
bly lie in public work 
on special projects 
paying low wages, 
open to all workers 
without the onus of 
charity. The savings 
in charities and other 
social burdens will 
more than offset 
whatever costs there 
may be. In some such 
plan as this lies the 
one chance for the 
banishment in our 
day of slums and po- 
litical corruption and 
exploitation, and of 
bitter poverty. 

But in the longer 
view there must be a 
better solution. The 
unemployable and 
the hopelessly incapa- 
ble must be elimi- 
nated from a society 
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that cannot afford them. Because of preju- 
dice, of economic misunderstanding, of mis- 
taken population and immigration beliefs, 
this country has never faced this issue. 
Russia has faced it squarely, although this 
writer strongly disapproves of the meas- 
ures taken. Germany has faced it with 
still other measures, equally disapproved 
by this writer. England and Holland and 
Sweden and other countries have taken 
more tentative and less drastic measures to 
grapple with the problem. 

This country has blindly refused to con- 
sider the matter at all. As a consequence 
this richest of all peoples has the largest 
charity bill among nations, slums of vast 
dimensions, an unparalleled crime prob- 
lem, and intolerable political corruption. 
Social workers have reported that the 
birth rate among those on the relief rolls 
has risen in the past two years, while the 
birth rate in other classes has declined. 
That coming time when a decent living is 
available for every family, when oppor- 
tunity lies open to every boy and girl— 
that day must wait on a social intelligence 
that discourages the endless multiplication 
of those not able to cope with a scientific, 
economic order. The most unhealthy de- 
velopment of the past two years is the 
spread of the doctrine that society owes to 
every person and every family a comfort- 
able living, regardless of the individual’s 
contribution to society and the endless 
multiplication of the unfit. 


E CAN see in the future a nation of 

trained and educated people, work- 
ing reasonably short hours, enjoying a 
rich standard of living, with leisure to 
enjoy recreational and cultural interests 
of many kinds, all of them free from eco- 
nomic anxiety. 

The congestion and poverty of the cities 
will be a thing of the past. Universal dis- 
tribution of electric power through im- 
proved transmission methods will move 
factories from the cities to the open coun- 
try. Improved transportation will reduce 
the factor of distance in human affairs, 
as will improvements in communication 
methods and the transmission of news. 

The class distinctions between rich and 
poor that embitter our society will be 
softened in a nation which will have no 
destitute in the midst of riches, no lives 
spoiled by closed opportunity. The bitter 
strife between organized labor and the 
owners of capital will be merely a black 
page in the early chapters of industrialism. 

It would be hazardous to predict the 
exact machinery of this process. The de- 
pression wrought havoc with one move- 
ment that was already steadily working in 
this direction. That was the practice of 
encouraging employees to take stock in the 
enterprises for which they worked, often- 
times at special prices which virtually 
made them profit-sharers. When every 
worker is not only getting a fair wage but 
is also a partner in the profits of capital, 
there will be little excuse for labor warfare, 
and society will not tolerate it. 

But these developments of a finer eco- 
nomic order are not going to come through 
any hocus-pocus—any legislative opera- 
tions on the present system. They will be 
attained by the same forces that have 
brought us up from savagery, the endless 
inventiveness and patient labor of individ- 
uals seeking to improve their lot. 
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Willards Cost Less to Own 


+ My R.F. D. route puts 80 to 100 miles a day 
on my car—and that’s tough on batteries. ¢ So 
I’ve had lots of ’em. I’ve tried all kinds. And 
here’s the lesson I’ve learned— Wllards cost less 
to own. #1 used to have an idea that Willards 
were high-priced. But they’re not. You'll find 
you can buy a Willard today for about 
half what you might expect—and they last 
longer—crank faster—and don’t let you down. 


Here’s One of the Reasons Willards Cost Less to Own! 


A battery, like a man, must have reserve capacity to do the 
every-day jobs without strain. 


Willard builds batteries with plenty of Reserve Capacity— 
batteries that crank your motor to a quick start with ease— 
batteries that have reserve capacity for extra demands and 
emergencies. And it is this reserve capacity that enables 
Willards to outlive ordinary batteries—to serve you with- 
out frequent recharging—to actually cost you less to own. 


* * * 


Every Willard Battery carries the standard service adjustment 
policy — honored by any one of 42,000 Willard Dealers. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « Cleveland * Los Angeles Toronto, Can. 


HELP YOUR FELLOW-MAN DRIVE SAFELY 


Trcosts Less FREE—a colorful “’safe-driv- 
ies ing” salute to your neighbor 
onthe highway. Your Willard 
à gi Dealer will be glad to put 
Willard one on your car. Ask him. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


there. As he stared, the blue light of the 
arc seemed to grow in intensity, almost 
blinding him. Darkness smothered the 
room, effacing the photograph of the mon- 
ster side-sshow woman, the bottles, 
the newspaper clippings about the 
Japanese artist. The light seemed to 
concentrate on the photo of a New 
Guinea chief with his chiseled, shark- 
like teeth, his forehead blistered with 
tattoo designs. The ugly den, taw- 
dry, close, with the glare of a barber 
shop and the smell of one, was trans- 
formed suddenly into a dim cave of 
the South Seas with a skipper, a can- 
nibal, and the girl. He heard the lull 
of the sea, a buzzing in his ear like the 
song bound ina sea shell. The muffled 
pianolas of adjacent bars were ukuleles 
aching in his heart. The thud of feet 
on Front Street were Maori tom-toms 
thrumming in his skull. 

It came to him slowly that he was 
drugged. 

“What sort of dope did you dip 
that needle in, you hellcat?”’ 

“If Pd had the dope I'd of done 
it!” she shot back. 


HE STARED at her fiercely, his 
brain whirling, trying to recall 
that he was not in Tahiti, but on the 
San Francisco water front. He felt 
drunk, with the dazed drunkenness of 
kava. He saw her face, proud, savage, 
murderous. But for him the dreams 
that had enchanted her since childhood 
would come true. The love of the sea 
and the love of Papeete tormented 
her. Jed Bailey would have gratified 
that love if this man had not beaten 
him out of a berth. Many a woman 
might have poisoned him for that! 
But not this woman. She was no 
crimp’s daughter. 

He was convinced that he felt 
drugged merely because of the hot 
shack and too much whisky. He had 
watched his breast bleed. His nerves 
were on edge, and there was a gale 
hauling over Tamalpais which he felt 
in his bones, That was why his brain 
would not work. 

He tossed a silver dollar on the 
table. 

“Tell Jed Bailey he'll find me on 
board my ship. We'll fight it out be- 
fore the anchor’s weighed—which 
makes it man to man. If he wins, he 
gets my job. If I win, I win you.” 


He paused at the door after a fierce 
stare up and down the wharves. 

“I reckon Bailey understands,” he said, 
turning to her, “that if he waits till we 
make sail he won’t have a chance. It 
wouldn’t be man to man then. It would 
be man against his skipper.” 

The girl nodded, scarcely breathing. 
“Uh, huh, I know. He would lose—then!” 

It was not ten minutes after he had gone 
before Jed Bailey and three of the crew 
crowded into the shack. 

“Kanaka Jo says you had the lubber 
hiding in here,” Bailey said, looming huge 
and dark. 

“What does Kanaka Jo know about my 
business?” 

Bailey was not angry. He was too dum- 
founded. His brows, which met over the 
bridge of his nose, knitted together. He 
scowled under them like a seaman per- 
plexed at the first sight of St. Elmo’s fire. 

“T had Jo waiting at the pier to watch 
for him,” he said. “We thought we saw 
him duck into a saloon, so we weren’t out 
on the street when Jo give us the signal. 


The lubber was in here just long enough 
for his doughboy to come ashore for him 
with a boat.” 

“Listen, Jed,” the girl said frankly, fac- 
ing all of them, “‘he came in here and pre- 
tended he wanted a tattoo. I tried my best 
to hold him till you showed up. Looks to 
me like the best you can do now is go 
aboard and fight him.” 

“Yeah? With those Kanakas in the 
fo’c’sle looking on? What sort of a story 
will they tell?” . 

“I mean just fight him—and show them 
all you can lick him. That’s better than 
dumping him into the bay for some 
Portugee off Fisherman’s Wharf to pick 
up. The Portugee gets ten dollars from the 
Port, and what do you get? Hanged, 
maybe. The whole water front knows 
you’re laying for the boy.” 

“‘There’s sense to what she says,” the 
broken-toothed, brown-gummed mouth of 
the carpenter said over Bailey’s shoulder. 
“Pick a fight with him because he was mak- 
ing a play for your girl.” 

“Let Wenshaw & Sons hear about it,” 
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“You tell Jed Bailey 
we'll fight it out,” 
he said. “And if I 
win—I win you!” 


or.” 


the girl said excitedly. “Let the whole 
crew see it. A lot of you go up to Wen- 
shaw’s in the morning and say you won’t 
ship with a young sea-cook who can’t 
handle his crew, not even his own mate.” 


ED BAILEY’S eyes bored into hers. To 

have this girl goading him into a fist fight 
could have but one result—irrespective of 
the logic of her argument, which, as a 
matter of fact, happened to be very sound. 

“Sure, I’ll fight him,” he said, grinning. 
“ And you’re coming aboard with us to see 
it.” 

The girl said, “ And you better lick him 
before you’re out at sea.” 

“Sure. I know all about that,” her lover 
grunted. “I ain’t going to get blamed for 
any mutiny. This is landsman’s stuff.” 

“If he once gives a command from the 
poop,” the girl said, sticking to the same 
tack, “you can’t lick him. You'll be licked 
before you land the first wallop. I’d hate 
to see you meet that brute when he’s on 
the poop and a three-reef wind slamming 
you!” 


“She’s speaking truth,” said the old 
carpenter. “You can’t fight him after we 
set sail.” 

“ And you better hit hard,” the girl said. 
“I saw his chest when I was tattooing 
him.” : 

They all saw the effect of this warning. 
Jed Bailey’s great, handsome head shook 
slowly, like that of a drunkard who tries 
to focus his eyes on a blurred point. A 
vague jealousy gripped him. 

His henchmen thought it was indeci- 
sion. 

“Don’t be afraid of that,” the carpenter 
said. “Get him in a corner wherever I’m 
standing. If he’s licking you, back him 
into me. I’ll do the rest with—” 

He did not say with what... . 

Dawn was just breaking when the smash 
of bone against bone awoke the forecastle 
on board the Lucy McGraw. It was a 
vibration that touched a chord in every 
man. Those of the crew who had come 
aboard drunk and penniless from Pacific 
Street, the Thalia, and other points of the 
Barbary Coast, peered from their bunks 
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into the dim space behind the main hatch- 
way. The cook watched from farther aft, 
and over his shoulder the doughboy thrust 
a frightened, pimply face. The carpenter 
and “Sails” watched from the half-opened 
door of the ship’s cuddy. 

The Kanakas were terrified as the lan- 
tern, swinging in its gimbals, stirred up a 
violent combat of giant shadows. They 
watched from their blankets, their eyes like 
rats’ peeking from holes. Their cramped 
triangular world in the forward corner of a 
cramped and creaking universe must be 
coming to an end, for here, if they could 
believe their eyes, was the mate fighting 
the skipper! 

Two larger eyes glowed over the hatch 
coaming above, a jet shadow banking be- 
hind them which was Nell Randy’s hair. 
Beyond this nebulous spot, riven clouds 
scudded across the fading stars. 

Nell, like the rest, saw that the skipper 
was winning, but she alone, perhaps, saw 
that spanner flick out from behind the 
cuddy door, catching the skipper on the 
back of the neck. He lurched forward under 
the impact into the mate’s arms, slid 
free, stretched on the deck. 

The crew were silent, holding back, 
every man preferring the shadow. 
But the spell broke when the boat- 
swain jeered. The carpenter slid out 
from the caboose. The sailmaker 
reached for a galley pot and threw it 
at the fallen man as he tried vainly to 
get to his hands and knees. The crew, 
including the Kanakas, who wanted 
it understood that they were on the 
winner’s side, burst into catcalls and 
guffaws. 

“Give him his sextant!’’ a seaman 
yowled. ‘Let’s hear orders from the 
poop! Ask him where we stand on.” 

“A sextant for a sea-cook? Oh, 
no!” the carpenter shouted, with the 
malignant screech of an old man. 
“Give him a galley pot!” He stuck 
the pot over the skipper’s head. 

Two others yanked him up, set 
him on a deck locker. 


HE SAT there, his eyes glazed, star- 
ing crazily. There was a certain 
ridiculous majesty about him, like a 
cannibal king. Sweat shone on his 
chest, so that all the light between 
decks gleamed on that freshly pricked 
heart. 

Jed Bailey alone dared step up to 
him. He had swobbed the blood from 
his own face, using a jug of whisky for 
the purpose. He swigged deep, and 
handed the jug to the nearest man, 
waving his arm to indicate that the 
whole crew drink. His face like a 
canvas that has been crumpled and 
twisted, he turned to the victim and 
looked down at him. 

“Give us your orders now, Captain, 
and if any man obeys you I’ll count 
you master of this ship!” 

The skipper started to mumble. 
They heard only the word “master” 
before hoots drowned him and the 
mate twisted the pot lower over his 
head till it cut the flesh. 

“Put him in the galley. Let him 
wash dishes! You give the order, 
Mr. Bailey! We’ll stick him in the 
galley.” 

Skipper Donegal straightened up. 
He tried to shove himself up with his 
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arms, which were rooted at his side. The 
crew stepped back, aghast at the terrible 
glare of his eyes and, the blood trickling 
down his gray temples. They would put 
him in the galley—yes—but not until Jed 
Bailey gave the order. 

Up there against the gray patch of sky 
that showed through the square of the 
hatchway, Nell Randy was silhouetted, 
watching every man and movement. 

When that galley pot was clapped on 
the man’s head she was disgusted. The 
glory of the combat was gone, and her 
own man, she knew with a dull pang, 
would have been stretched on the deck if it 
had not been for “Chips” putting in that 
stroke from the back. Of course, that 
coward stroke meant that her dream of 
sailing the South Seas with Jed Bailey 
would come true. When the owners heard 
of this burlesque fight and how their new 
skipper had been jeered at, degraded by 
his crew, it would open their eyes. The 
Lucy McGraw needed a real man at the 
helm. But from the moment the girl saw 
that foul stroke from the dark she sided 
with the loser. 


DRUNKEN sailor had poked his head 

up over a hatch coaming aft, and when 
he saw her he climbed out on deck. The 
girl saw him, and long experience on the 
San Francisco water front warned her. She 
stepped into the caboose, which was only 
six feet aft of the main hatchway, and 
rummaged in the carpenter’s box to get 
something with which to protect herself. 
She had a good choice—saws, turnbuckles, 
mauls. 

Armed, she flitted up forward, keeping 
the caboose between her and the sailor. 
She went as far forward as the forecastle 
deck, crouching behind a capstan. 

The howl of the men below was drowned 
by the howl of the wind that burst over the 
shoulder of Tamalpais. The brig groaned 
under it. She sat there by the bitts, swing- 
ing with the roll of the deck as that blast 
from the north struck. Her hand rested 
on the cold iron of the anchor chain. It 
was a strong current, she knew then, 
because of the shiver that passed through 
that chain cable into her hand and through 
her body. She shuddered with the strain 
of the whole hulk, as if her bone and sinew 
were beam and timber and stay. But the 
sheer animal thrill was only a part of the 
whims thrilling her brains. That young 
skipper down there had played fair, giving 
the mate a chance to meet him as man to 
man. The girl wished now that it had been 
a fight between man and skipper. 

But that, she remembered ruefully, 
could only come to pass when they were at 
sea. 

She crept to the hatchway again and 
looked down. The crew were standing 
about their victim, waiting for Bailey to 
order them to drag him to the galley. 

“What are we doing with him, Mr. 
Mate?” someone cried impatiently. 

The mate gulped, his swollen face break- 
ing to blobs of sweat. ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, you can all go up to Wenshaw’s in 
the morning and back me up,” he said. 
“The skipper they’re puttin’ over us can’t 
handle us. I licked him and the rest of the 
crew threw him into the galley. That’s all 
we report.” 

He bellowed, seeing no man move, “It’s 
the whole crew doing this, not just one of 
us. He belongs in the galley and not the 


poop—that’s our verdict! And let the 
owners know it!” 

“Chips,” the old carpenter, was the first 
to lay a hand on the skipper’s shoulder. 
Donegal: pretended not to notice, aware 
that a tussle would tear off the last shred of 
his miserable dignity. 

““Tide’s made there, Mr. Bailey,” Kanaka 
Jo shouted, as if to change the subject. 
“Look at the shore. Were swinging 
about.” 

“She blows and she breeches!” a man 
sang groggily. “And sparm at that!” 

All of them felt the heaving of the decks, 
but this they attributed to the dizziness of 
Pacific Street redeye. One kept time with 
a jug to what he thought was an imaginary 
roll. 

The skipper, who had drunk as deep as 
any, was suddenly sobered with the enor- 
mity of his defeat. He, too, was aware of a 
change in the brig’s roll. He felt the gentle 
lift of the decks after the timbers had been 
straining, bound. It was a sudden har- 
mony of movement, as if the brig and the 
tide were one. It was a superb sensation, 
an ecstasy of freedom. 

Donegal dragged himself to his feet, for 
his daze was leaving him. He stood up- 
right, ghostly gray except where red lines 
trickled down over his cheekbones into the 
furrows of his mouth. His eyes glittered 
madly with an inscrutable triumph. He 
knew the prow was swinging about in the 
tide, the hulk melting gracefully into the 
movement, no longer at cross purposes 
with the current. A few more seconds and 
he knew the brig would catch the gale on 
her beam. He had but one thought: Some 
blessed act of Destiny had given his ship 
life! 

The mate tried to shake the mist from 
his eyes. “Go above, Jawmes, and see 
that the anchor don’t foul while we swing.” 

“We ain’t swinging!” Jawmes shouted 


back. “The prow’s nosing past Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. The anchor ain’t foul. It’s 
dragging!” 


The mate leaped to the companion lad- 
der. “Come above! Every hand! Let go 
that starboard hook! Stand by the wheel, 
there, Croucher!” 

“Do something!” others cried. “Holy 
cripes! She’s racing for shore!” 

In the mad scramble that followed, Jed 
Bailey looked to leeward. Would there be 
time for a sea anchor to bring them into 
the wind while they made sail? 


PE OW: Captain Donegal lifted hishands 
to his head. His hands were like hawse 
blocks. They had no feeling when he 
shoved them up against that galley pot. 
When he took the pot off and hurled it 
clattering, he felt as if he had come into a 
great vacuum. He was not sure how he 
got up and staggered to the companion- 
way. He remembered the gleam of a slim, 
brown arm, the touch of hot, soft hands 
wiping the blood from his eyes. He re- 
membered a girl’s voice: “Go above, Skip- 
per, and save your brig.” 

His heart thumped wildly. He got 
above somehow, and the gale whipping the 
breath from his throat whipped the daze 
out of his head. He was half running when 
he got aft to the helmsman. 

The mate was shouting wildly, sammer- 
ing orders—now to hoist the bower hook he 
had ordered dropped; now to borrow from 
Alcatraz, which was to windward; now to 
put the helm down. And this sounded 


contradictory. As an actual point of sea- 
manship he was right, but the helmsman 
was slow-witted, habitually responsive only 
to the simplest and clearest orders. In the 
present pattern of facts and forces he 
grasped but one truth: The brig, running 
with the tide, could give no ghost of a 
response to her helm anyway, hence the 
mate’s orders were nonsensical. 

“She’s runnin’ dead, Mr. Mate!” the 
helmsman pleaded helplessly. 

“If you don’t do something quick,” the 
boatswain hooted, “‘you’ll find yourself 
horsed up to the Cliff House with a couple 
seals under each arm!” 

But the mate waited for room. They 
must wait, he said frantically, until they 
hauled past Alcatraz before trying to come 
about. . 

The boatswain and the helmsman, who 
was frantic for steerageway, shouted ob- 
jections. Other voices joined them. 

But in the bedlam one voice rang out 
clear, implacably calm: 

“Put her a few spokes down. Slack the 
main sheet,” the voice said. “Stand by to 
make sail.” 

For a moment the shouting ceased. 
Every man turned to the helmsman to see 
if he would obey this order. They saw the 
gnarled hands almost automatically tighten 
and swing the wheel down. 

There was no immediate effect on the 
brig’s course, but the effect on the crew, 
when they saw that wheel swung down, 
was miraculous. Every hand jumped to 
the halyards to await the skipper's orders. 
The brig herself seemed to respond to his 
voice, for, with the tide hitting the rudder 
when it was alee, the old hulk began to 
turn her nose into the wind! 

In the twinkling of an eye Jed Bailey, 
baffled, dazed, saw his command vanish 
into the air. 


NEL RANDY was standing high up at 
the windward rail. To her it was like a 
storm at sea. She saw what she had feared 
and hated to see earlier that night—this 
young skipper out ofshoal water and in com- 
mand of his brig. She looked down the slant 
of the deck upon Jed Bailey as this miracu- 
lous transformation came over the crew. 
She saw his face stretch in blank astonish- 
ment when the helmsman followed the 
order of the skipper. He was like a man 
coming out of a dream. How could this 
thing be true! Donegal had been knocked 
down, debased, laughed at, but here he 
was crowned with a dreadful and unbeat- 
able power. They were no longer in port, 
but in the roads, pitching groggily to wind 
and tide, moving in great rolls toward the 
Golden Gate. 

Nevertheless, Bailey clung madly to the 
shreds of his dream. He hurled himself 
once more at the skipper, who surely 
would be too groggy from his knockout to 
defend himself. But the crew were no 
longer behind Bailey, and he knew it. 
They were at their posts and the brig was 
under way. The fleeting and formless 
thought of mutiny pulled at his blow. The 
timing failed. The skipper’s fist met him 
first. 

The lights of Nob Hill far aft burst into a 
whirling firmament of stars. If Jed Bailey 
did not want to awake to reality, all right, 
the stars decreed, let him go back to sleep. 

Donegal shouted his orders forward, and 
they heard his voice above the din of the 
gale and the banging of the tide: “Sheet 


her in. Give her a whiff of that wind!” 

The sail filled, and the great pressure 
steadied the groggy hulk. She boiled along 
past Alcatraz until that moment when the 
skipper announced calmly, “Hard alee!” 

The prow swung eagerly to windward. 
The sail roared as it luffed and the boom 
banged over. As she came about she dove 
into the current like something untamed, 
giving a final buck for freedom. But she 
emerged doused and docile, the lee rail in 
white water. Thus the old brig went sail- 


ing. 


SES barratry, Captain!” the carpenter 
announced in his squeaky tenor as they 
were beating back up to their former an- 
chorage. “It wasn’t a foul hawsë that cut 
and got us adrift. It was a link of the chain 
busted with this maul and my saw.” 

That part of the crew who were not up 
forward stared at the skipper, then at one 
another, bewildered. 

“ You went to your box for a spanner be- 
fore the fight,” the boatswain said. “Who 
else would be taking your maul and saw, 
Chips, but you, yourself? ” 

“I was down below when we went 
adrift!” the carpenter screamed. 

“Sure, you were in the cuddy with your 
spanner waiting to knock the deadlights 
out of the skipper when he was winning 
that fight,” one of the Kanakas piped up, 
eager to ingratiate himself with the master. 

“IIl get you for that, you mudskin!” 
the carpenter choked. “I’ll flense your 
brown hide. P'I—” $ 

“Whoever it was burst that chain,” 
Donegal said calmly, “I’m thanking him. 
It was an act of Providence.” He did not 
explain what he knew they all understood. 
The act of Providence had sent his brig 
into the stream and this gave him a chance 
to regain control over his crew. 

“Take Bailey below and ‘put him in 
irons,” the skipper said. “And the same 
with this old shellback.”’ He nodded at the 
carpenter. 

“You ain’t going to charge me with 
barratry, Captain!” the carpenter whim- 
pered toothlessly. ‘How could an old man 
like me burst that chain!” 

Donegal laughed. “A few scratches 
with a saw on the iron and an easy blow 
will burst it if the chain’s taut and dragging 
hard. Any fool on board who was willing 
to risk the brig and his life to the tide 
could’ve done it. Even the doughboy. 
Even—” 

He did not finish, although he cast a 
glance at a slim, frail figure standing at the 
rail. The girl had not gone below with the 
groaning and stupefied mate. She re- 
mained there with her face turned towards 
the wheel and the tall figure standing by 
the apelike helmsman. She had gotten a 
good dousing when the brig came about 
and the spot where she stood became the 
lee rail. Her clothes clung sopping to her 
body and her hair streamed over her face. 

Captain Donegal caught the gleam of 
her great eyes between the soused shreds of 
black. And he saw the smile and the look 


in her eyes. 
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“Count me out, Joe, 


Im too Dog-lired to Go 


Fagged all the time! No pep! Nothing’s 


any fun! ...these are danger signs 


HEN you're in a slump— 

feel dull, overworked, can’t 
get up enthusiasm for anything— 
even a ball game—it’s generally 
due to a definite physical cause. 


Doctors say it usually means 
you are run-down—that your 
blood ‘is “underfed.” When this 


It’s your blood that 
“FEEDS” your body 


NE of the important 

functions of your 
blood stream is to carry 
nourishment from your 
food to the muscle and 
nerve tissues of your en- 
tire body. 

When you find you get 
overtired at the least extra 
effort, it is usually a sign 
that your blood is not sup- 
plied with enough food for 
your tissues. What you 


need is something to help 
your blood get the full 
nourishment from your 
food, so that there is more 
food to carry to your 
muscles and nerves, 


happens, nót enough nourishment 
is carried to your muscles and 
nerves. You lose your “pep.” 


How Fresh Yeast ‘‘Feeds’’ the 
Blood... ¥leischmann’s fresh Yeast, 
by stimulating the digestive organs, 
helps to put more essential food into 
your blood stream. 


Thus, more food is carried by the 
blood to your muscle and nerve tis- 
sues. Your energy quickly picks up. 
You feel in good spirits again. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
before meals, 3 cakes each day—plain, 


_ or on crackers, or dissolved in a little 


water or fruit juice. Start today. 


“I WAS WORN OUT — felt as though 
my whole system had let me down. 
Then I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Before the first week was over, 
I felt like my old self. It cleared the 
cobwebs out of my brain. I could really 
get down to work and think.’’ 


Edward Schoenberger, New Orleans, La. 


— corrects Run-down 
condition 


by feeding and 
purifying the blood 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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(Continued from page 27) 


O eey 


papers on her table. Oaks opened the door 
and said, “Mr. Fowler is calling, Miss 
Hefton. He said to tell you that he had a 
message from Miss Si for you.” 

What on earth—? But she was too tired 
to think. She powdered her face mechani- 
cally and went out. Rufus had come half- 
way up the stairs, sat there leaning against 
the stair rail, his face turned toward the 
upper hall. When he saw Terry, he got to 
his feet, gave her his wide, guileless grin. 
“Hello!” he said. “Thought I’d better 
come up here. Didn’t want to shove in on 
Mrs. Towers’ party.” He spread his 
hands. ‘‘ Well, here I am.” 

But she was in no mood to respond to 
this light overture. She said brjskly, 
“Oaks said you had a message from Miss 
Towers for me.” 

“I have,” he said. “She sent word that 
you were to keep your promise.” 

“Promise? ” 

“She just broke a date with me—left me 
flat for a tall, dark fella with a handle-bar 
mustache—picked him up in the Opera 
lounge. I don’t wonder you look aston- 
ished—it isn’t as if I hadn’t warned her 
that the next time she let me down, you 
were going to substitute.” 

Terry almost hated him—his air of care- 
less affluence, his Bond Street clothes, his 
untroubled blue eyes. “You shouldn’t 
have told her that. You knew I never 
meant—”’ 

“But you should, you know. All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull girl. So 
trot along and get your hat.” He glanced 
at his watch. “Unfortunately I’ve a din- 
ner party at eight, which doesn’t leave us 
much time—considering how much we 
have to talk about.” 


SHE leaned on the newel post and stared 
at him deliberately, coolly. She was very 
pale, and her pallor emphasized the faint 
hollows at her temples and along her 
cheeks, made her hazel eyes darker, her 
mouth a deeper red. Rufus Fowler 
thought, “She is lovely!” But lovely ina 
different sense than he remembered; a 
proud, definant loveliness. 

She said at last, “When I made that 
silly promise that day, you knew I wasn’t 
serious. Neither were you—” 

“Oh, but I was. I was intensely serious.” 


“Why?” she said. “There must be a 
great many girls who would be glad to sub- 
stitute for Si when she—” 

“Perhaps there are, but you’re differ- 
ent.” 

She smiled sardonically. 
very original.” 

“I know. That’s one thing you never 
have to worry about when you’re with me. 
I’m never original.” 

“‘Isn’t it original of you to ask a friend’s 
employee to go out with you?” 

“Gad, no. I do it often. I asked a girl 
in a shop out to lunch the other day.” He 
sighed deeply. “Was that a mistake?” 

“Then why not profit by it? A burnt 
child—” 

“But this isn’t the same thing at all,” he 
assured her earnestly. “‘ You see, this girl 
runs an antique shop and I was interested 
in one of her pieces—”’ 

He went on to tell her about the girl in 
the antique shop. Terry appeared to be 
listening but she was so excited she could 
scarcely breathe. ‘‘—If I could see the 
Napoleonic escritoire—” 

She broke in on his discourse: ‘Are you 
seriously interested in antiques? ” 

He seemed a little startled. ‘That de- 
pends upon the antique. Now, this girl—” 

“Do you know whether a Napoleonic 
escritoire would be worth much money? ” 

He was too well-bred to show his dis- 
appointment. ‘‘Do you happen to have a 
Napoleonic escritoire up your sleeve? ” 

“Yes. That is, my mother—” 

But he saw now to what excellent pur- 
pose this unexpected digression might be 
turned. He touched her hand lightly. 
“Wait. We can’t do Napoleon justice 
here—or your mother, either. I’ll tell you 
what—you run along and get your hat and 
we'll go into this matter properly!’ 

Terry did not hesitate, ran up the stairs. 
Rufus sat down again. He was surprised 
Here he had been trying to make this 
lovely, cold, scornful beauty notice him 
and she had sprung a Napoleonic escritoire 
on him. But the girl was charming, 
baffling, somehow. As to the escritoire— 
not that he believed for a moment it was 
authentic—still, if it were! 

“ Ah, here we are!” i 


“That’s not 


HERE was Terry, her eyes come alive, 
her cheeks burning. She was wearing 
the new scarf she had bought to brighten 
up her suit, her felt hat was slanted over 
her eyes, her brown hair a soft cloud about 
her face. 

Before she got in the taxi he had hailed, 
she said, “ Please don’t take me to a smart 
place. I’m not dressed for it.” 

His eyes swung over her, slender, trim, 
vivid. “You’d be an ornament to the 
smartest place in town. However—” He 
thought a moment and then gave the 
driver some address she didn’t hear. “A 
nice little spot,” he told her. “Quiet—lot 
of professional people go there.” 

The quiet little spot was not really so 
quiet when they went in. It was nearly 
six-thirty, the cocktail hour was at its 
best—and noisiest. Rufus suggested, 
“The dry Martinis here are good,” and she 
nodded. Rufus lit their cigarettes, and 
said, “Now, what’s all this about Mr. 
Napoleon’s escritoire? ” 

She leaned forward, “It’s quite true. 
My parents brought it home from France. 
They found the escritoire in a little house 
in Malmaison. The pension where they 


were to have stayed was crowded and the 
concierge sent them over to a Madame 
Decamps’ house.” 

The waiter brought tbeir Martinis; Rufus 
lifted his and touched her glass. 

Terry said, “Well, Madame Decamps 
took a fancy to my mother, and after a 
while she showed her the escritoire and 
told her the story.” 

“So there’s a story? ” Rufus said. 

“A very romantic story,” Terry said. 
“It seems that Napoleon quarreled one 
night with Josephine. He left Paris and 
went out to Malmaison in a huff, only to 
find the house locked. He took refuge in 
the house where my father and mother 
stayed. Of course, Napoleon pretended to 
be somebody else, but Madame’s grand- 
mother recognized him. She said he was 
in a terrible rage. It was raining and he 
was dripping wet.” 

Terry’s deeply glowing eyes looked 
through and past Rufus Fowler’s into the 
past. 

“ Madame'’s grandmother gave him the 
room my father and mother were to sleep 
in a long time afterwards, and presently 
Napoleon asked for paper and ink. She 
thinks—we all think, now—that he wrote 
to Josephine. To reproach her or ask her 
forgiveness—I’ve often wondered which it 
was. We know it was a hard letter to 
write, because when Madame’s grand- 
mother looked at her pen the next morning 
after he was gone, the quill was in shreds.” 
She leaned toward him. ‘And on the 
lovely polished surface of her escritoire he 
had scratched three J’s in a row.” 

“A very touching and romantic story, if 
true,” Rufus Fowler said. 

“It is true—every word of it. When 
Madame Decamps finally agreed to let 
Mother buy the escritoire—”’ 


Mom than one man’s eyes had been 
turned to the little corner table, or 
stolen furtive glances at the slender girl 
with her flushed and strangely vivid face. 

Chet Sommers, coming in late, saw her 
at once. His first reaction was purely atavis- 
tic. The blood rose in his head, his fists 
knotted under the table; he could feel the 
well-bred features of Rufus Fowler disin- 
tegrating beneath his knuckles. His second 
inpulse was to get up and walk out. After 
all, if he had lost her—but that was absurd. 
Why, not more than an hour ago, she had 
assured him that she loved him. And she 
had told him that she had to work. 

He took a swallow of his port and 
looked again at the corner table. If this 
was work, it was pleasant work—very 
pleasant, indeed, to judge by their mutual 
gaiety. And the man didn’t look as 
though he were there for business pur- 
poses; didn’t look, indeed, as if he had a 
business or needed one. Looked prosper- 
ous, suave, sure of himself. Well, all the 
better. It must be pretty hard on her, be- 
ing tied, practically tied, to a poor man. 
A man who couldn't even afford to take 
her out except to an occasional movie. 

He looked down at the tablecloth again, 
took another sip of his drink. He knew he 
was growing maudlin. He had eaten noth- 
ing since noon. The port was a mistake. 

Terry was writing the Freedale address 
for Rufus, telling him that he could go out 
to see the escritoire any time. 

Rufus, too, felt a little muddled and 
heady. Terry had excited him strangely. 
Her story, too. He was, for the moment, 


completely enslaved. “I might run out to- 
morrow,”’ he said. 

She said quickly, “I’ll phone Mother 
you’re coming, shall I?” 

“Why—yes. In the afternoon.” 

She relaxed on a long sigh. Leaned back 
in her chair, her strong, slender fingers 
curled round the stem of her glass. “I do 
hope you'll like it.” 

“I like you,” he said. “You're lovely.” 

She laughed and looked down at her 
glass. “J feel my cocktail, too.” 

“It isn’t the cocktail. I thought you 
were lovely the first day I saw you—in the 
library, you remember? ” 

“Very well. You'd been sitting up with 
a sick horse.” 

“I'd like you to see my stables. Would 
you drive out with me some day?” 

“You forget I’m a working woman,” she 
said. ‘Besides, I don’t know a thing 
about horses.” 

He leaned across the table. “Splendid! 
I dislike horsy women. Practically the first 
thing I ask a woman when I meet her is, 
‘Are you horsy?’”’ 

“You didn’t ask me that.” 

“It wasn’t necessary. When I told you 
my mare had had a tiff with the stableboy, 
you were worried about the boy. A horsy 
woman would have been worried about 
the mare.” 

She laughed again and pushed back her 
chair. If you have a dinner party at eight 
we should be going, shouldn’t we?” 

He sighed. “Such a punctual little 
business woman,” he said, but he was 
thinking with deepening excitement of be- 
ing alone with her in the taxi. 


Ak EY were nearly out of the room when 
she stopped so quickly that he collided 
with her, threw an arm around her to 
steady her. She was saying, “Why, 
Chet!” ‘ 

A dark young man, tall and thin, stood 
up. “Hello, Ted! How are you?” he 
said in an indifferent drawl. 

Terry said, ‘‘Mr. Sommers—Mr. 
Fowler,” and Rufus put out his hand, But 
Chet didn’t see it. He was gazing through 
and beyond the wall of the room, and 
Terry repeated, “ Well—” And then Chet 
sat down abruptly. Rufus gently pro- 
pelled Terry forward. He was thinking, 
“Half boiled, the lout.” 

He was sorry for Terry; she seemed up- 
set by the encounter. ‘‘There’ll be a taxi 
along directly.” 

But, of a sudden, she turned and faced 
him. She was smiling, her voice was light 
and sweet: “I just happened to think of 
an errand I must do—” 

“Oh, but—let me drop you.” 

“Its just here in the neighborhood.” 
She thrust her hand in his, gave it a little 
squeeze. ‘‘Thanks so much for the nice 
cocktail. Good-by!” 

She ran down the street. He stood look- 
ing after her, dumfounded. . . . 

Chet sat for a long time staring down at 
the checkered tablecloth. What claim did 
he really have on her, what claim had he 
ever had, for that matter? 

It had, he thought, been fated from the 
first to be like this. There had never really 
been a future for them in all these two 
years. More than two years. It was in 
June that he had first met her—a lovely 
June day. His parents had gone up to 
Highpeak to open the cottage for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Hefton, thinking he was lonely, 
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HAMPION again reminds every mo- 

torist of the wisdom and econ- 
omy of regularly replacing spark 
plugs... Champion Spark Plugs are 
effective in overcoming hard start- 
ing, sluggish acceleration, loss of 
speed and poor gasoline mileage, 
a few of the common motor “bugs”. 
If your motor is afflicted with any of 
these common “bugs” you owe it 
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Champion Spark Plug dealers 
have testers which enable you 
to see the exact condition of 
your spark plugs, when you 
need new ones and why you 
should use Champions. 
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Champion 


Most Champion dealers have 
modern equipment which cleans 


spark plugs thoroughly. 
your spark plugs cleaned regu- 
larly during their efficient life 
—it saves you time and money. 
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to yourself to take advantage of the 
special services offered you by your 
Champion dealer. Have him test 
and clean your spark plugs. Replace 
with Champions if necessary. Cham- 
pions give you the all ’round better 
engine performance demanded 
by the world’s racing champions 
who have chosen Champion Spark 
Plugs for the past twelve years. 


Your Champion dealer is equip- 
ped with regularly revised fac- 
tory charts which qualify him to 
install the precise spark plugs 
best suited to your engine re- 
quirements and driving habits. 
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perhaps, said why not come along home to 
dinner with him. 

In those days the appearance of pros- 
perity was still upon the charming old 
house in Freedale; the lawns were smoothly 
rolled, a spray played on the well-kept gar- 
dens. Mrs. Hefton had come out on the 
porch to meet them. 

Then Terry had appeared around the 
side of the house. She was carrying a ten- 
nis racket. She was brown and slim. Her 
sleeveless blue tennis dress was belted 
smartly around her slender waist, a narrow 
blue ribbon bound back her cloudy brown 
hair, her handshake was warm and strong, 
her hazel eyes merry, her smile tender. 
They had sat on the porch watching Gerda 
roller-skate up and down the concrete 
driveway. Terry had told Chet she was in 
college; he had told her he was glad that 
was behind him—hadn’t guessed that 
everything else was behind him, too. 

It had not been loye at first sight. It 
was not until the storm finally broke that 
they turned to each other. In the dark 
days following his father’s death, her’s was 
the letter that comforted him most. When 
she decided not to return to college, he was 
the first to know it. When she landed her 
first job, they celebrated it over antipasto 
and sour red wine; and it was to Terry that 
Chet had gone the day the auctioneers 
took over his boyhood home. That night 
he told her that he loved her, and they had 
kissed and clung to each other. 

He smiled grimly now, remembering 
how carefully they had avoided the sub- 
ject of marriage. He had ventured to 
dream a little, to plan for their future. But 
that had been foolish. He still had his 
mother, Terry her family. 

He told himself now that it had been self- 
ish of him, worse than futile, to try to 
hold her. The break had been bound to 
come. Then he heard Terry’s voice: 

“Hello!” she said. 

He got, clumsy and dazed, to his feet. 
“Why, hello! You back?” 

“Don’t get up.” He made a feint of 
helning her pull out the chair opposite and 
she sat down. 

“What did you do with your friend?” 

“He had to go on toa dinner party. We 
just dropped in here to talk over a little 

. business matter.” 

He looked straight at her, a sick, bitter 
smile twitching his mouth. “Don’t feel 
you’ve got to explain anything.” 

She leaned across the table, said ur- 
gently, “I’m not explaining. I—” 

“Okay.” He tossed some money on the 
table. “I was just leaving. How about 
you? Have you had your dinner?” 


SHE stood up quickly. They went out 
together, started toward Fifth Avenue, 
walking a foot apart. Terry had never 
been so angry. Here she had gone back, 
left Rufus flat—probably he would never 
buy the escritoire now— Suddenly she 
remembered the look on Chet’s face when 
they had stopped beside the table. She 
went closer to him, laid a hand on his 
arm. 

“Chet, dear, it’s quite true—what I 
said—about being there to talk business. 
We were. I didn’t want to tell you, but 
Dad and Mother need some money—at 
once—badly—and I was trying to sell him 
the Napoleon escritoire.”’ : 

He said, looking straight ahead of him, 
“So that’s how it was.” 


“I didn’t want to tell you—I’ve been 
nearly frantic all day— But I knew you 
had troubles enough of your own.” 

“ As many as I was capable of handling, 
is that what you mean?” 

“Don’t, Chet! You’re not playing fair 
when—” 

“Sorry. I’m trying to play fair, Ted. 
And it seems to me the fairest thing I can 
do is wipe myself out of the picture.” 

She tried to laugh, shook his arm play- 
fully. “You are mad at me! And I’m 
freezing. Come on, let’s take a taxi—” 
and she added, “I'll pay for it.” 

“Like thunder you will!” he said, and 
roared at a cruising cab, told the driver 
savagely, “Just drive round the Park.” 
But in the cab he said, “Sorry again, Ted. 
That’s no way for a gentleman to refuse a 
lady’s favors.” 

“I didn’t mean—I’m sorry—”’ 

“Quite all right. No reason why you 
should expect me to have taxi fare in my 
pocket.” 


FTER a little, Terry said, ‘‘ You do be- 
lieve me, don’t you? What I told you 
about—”’ 

“The little matter of business? ” he said. 
“Of course, I believe you.” 

“I tried to borrow ahead on my salary, 
but Mrs. Towers doesn’t believe in that—” 

“You bet she doesn’t!” 

She laughed shakily. “She thinks I’m 
horribly extravagant. She thinks I should 
be putting something by every week.” 

“And you didn’t tell her where the 
money went?” 

“I couldn’t.... And then Rufus 
Fowler happened along. He’s immensely 
wealthy and he collects antiques—’’ 

“And naturally he knew you had an 
antique what’s-its-name—which is how he 
happened along, I suppose. And, also 
naturally, he couldn’t discuss antiques 
with you except over a Martini.” She 
started to speak but he said, “Don’t 
prompt me. I know the story as well as 
though I’d written it. Just as I know 
he’ll buy your what-is-it—as why shouldn’t 
he? What’s a few hundred dollars to a boy 
like that if it’s going to make him solid 
with you?” 

“Now you're being silly,” she said. 
“Now you're talking like a Richardson 
novel—the Villainous Duke and the De- 
fenseless Barmaid.” 

“You're a poor girl and he’s a rich man.” 

“That’s no reason why you should dis- 
like him on sight.” 

“T don’t dislike him as an individual. I 
dislike him because of the power his money 
has given him—over us. Over you and me 
and other poor devils in our same fix.” In 
the watery light of the arc lamps his face 
was gaunt and wild, his voice shook with 
passion. “We're dependent on them and 
they know it—take advantage of it. Look 
what you’ve been through today—because 
you’re poor, desperate for money!” 

“Let’s not talk about it any more, Chet. 
Hating the rich isn’t going to get us any- 
where.” 

“No, that’s right.” He laughed shortly. 
“You’ve changed, Ted. I wonder if you 
realize how much you’ve changed since 
you went to that place.” 

Yes, she had changed. She knew that. 
Once she had floated, unthinking, with the 
tide. Once she had listened docilely to 
Chet’s socioeconomic arguments. Now 
she was too weary, too bitterly tired. That 


hour with Rufus Fowler—despite her 
anxiety, it had been pleasant. She moved 
close to Chet. “I haven’t changed—not 
about you, dear. Only I’m so tired—” 

“Yes—yes, I know!” He took her 
swiftly into his arms, held her close. “My 
poor Ted—my own dear girl—I’m sorry. I 
thought I’d lost you. Everything will be 
all right—everything—only, we mustn’t 
quarrel—you’re all I have—” 

Terry closed her eyes. Chet stared 
bleakly over her head at the shifting 
shadows beyond the taxi windows. . . . 

It was still early when he let himself into 
the house where he and his mother oc- 
cupied three small, second-floor rooms. He 
could hear women’s voices coming from 
the living-room, his mother’s among them. 
Now that her health was improving, Mrs. 
Sommers sometimes came downstairs for a 
rubber or two of bridge with her landlady, 
who was an old friend as well, and a couple 
of congenial neighbors. 

Chet tiptoed softly through the hall and 
up the stairs, grateful for the chance to be 
alone. He would make himself a sandwich 
before his mother came up, fortify himself 
against her sad and searching eyes. He 
dared not show himself to her other than 
gay and hopeful, or inevitably she was re- 
minded of happier days—‘‘ My poor boy! 
My poor, dear baby boy—that I should 
come to be a burden to you—”’ 

He switched on the light in the little 
combination — living-and-dining-room. 
There, propped against the lamp base, was 
a letter addressed to him in a round, 
sprawling hand. His eyes puckered as he 
tore it open: 


Dear Mr. Sommers: 

Today I ran into some friends who are 
planning to build a country house in Con- 
necticut. I happened to remember that 
this is your line, and mentioned you to 
them. They have not yet engaged an 
architect and seemed interested in what I 
told them about the new house you are 
planning for the Modern Home Contest. 

They are coming here tomorrow, and if 
you would care to drop in around five- 
thirty, I think they would be glad to dis- 
cuss the matter with you. They are sailing 
for Italy next week and would like to 
settle the matter before they leave, so it 
might be a good idea for you to bring along 
your sketches. 

Sincerely, 
Sı Towers 


CHI found that he was trembling. He 
went to the telephone and called Terry. 
He could not keep it until tomorrow. 
“Were you asleep, my darling? ” 

“No—what is it? Has anything hap- 
pened? ” 

“Has anything happened! Listen.” 
When he had finished reading Si’s letter to 
her, she did not answer at once, and he 
said, “Of course, there may be nothing in 
it—but then again there might.” 

“Certainly there might. I think she 
must mean the Cromwells. They’re very 
rich—” 

“Naturally, they’re rich!” He laughed 
jubilantly. 

“And I know the bride’s father did give 
her some property for a wedding gift.” 

“Ted, don’t you see, it isn’t only this 
one commission—you can’t tell what it 
might lead to—’’ He knew he sounded 
absurdly young, knew he was building 
dreams out of cobwebs. But he could not; 
stop himself. Words poured out of him ina 
feverish flood. Terry agreed that it was 


amazing that this chance should come from 
Si of all people. He said, “By the way, 
shall I see you when I come tomorrow?” 

“Heavens, no! I can’t shove in on a big 
business deal like that! Besides, I’m going 
to run out to Freedale. I want to see what’s 
happened about the escritoire.”’ 

He said it would seem odd, coming there 
as an invited guest, coming like a gentle- 
man, being received by Oaks. He said he 
would be thinking of her— 

But he was not thinking of Terry when 
he gave up his hat and coat to the imper- 
turbable Oaks promptly at five-thirty the 
next day. He held on to his brief case, 
carried it into the drawing-room, propped 
it beside his chair. There was nothing of 
the social malcontent about him today. 
He was a well-groomed businessman, 
brushed, polished, alert. Hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, he paced the room. 


E WAS an agonizing fifteen minutes be- 
fore Si appeared. She came slowly, a pic- 
ture of easy grace and leisure, into the 
room. Her tea gown was a soft green. Its 
long, winged sleeves hung to the floor and 
trailed after her in two rippling trains. 
Her golden hair was brushed flat to her 
head and caught in a close-curled roll at 
the white nape of her neck. The severe 
coiffure would have been fatal to a plain 
woman, but it lent Si’s delicate features 
and small, beautifully molded head a dig- 
nity and strength her curls had hidden. 

She said softly, “Hello! How’s the 
bómb-throwing business today?” 

He took her silky little hand. “I—I 
don’t know how to begin to thank you for 
this.” 

“There’s nothing to thank me for.” She 
sat down on the sofa and patted the place 
beside her. “Sit down. Tell me, how 
many bombs have you thrown today?” 

He rose to it reluctantly: “I’ve lost 
track. They never go off, you know. If 
they did, they wouldn’t harm anyone— 
just full où hot air.” 

She smiled, and looked across at his 
shabby brief case. “Is that what you’ve 
got in there? ” 

“Architectural bombs,” he said. “I 
brought my self-starting house.’’ 

“Cynthy and Jack are crazy to see it. 
They’re late, of course. Time means noth- 
ing to people in love, does it?” 

“Doesn’t it?” he said. 

“You ought to know. You’ve been in 
love, haven’t you?” 

“Who hasn’t?”’ he said. 

“I haven’t.” She sighed and lifted her 
eyes to his. “‘ How do you tell if it’s real?” 

He moved his feet restlessly. “As long 
as you wonder if it’s real, I think it’s 
pretty sure that it isn’t.” 

She nodded thoughtfully. “Then it 
never has been real with me.” 

He said lamely, “Well, you’ve plenty of 
time,” and could have blessed Oaks, who 
appeared to announce, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Cromwell.” 

Cynthy Cromwell came in with a rush, 
engulfed Si in a befurred hug. She was 
little and dark and sprightly with enor- 
mous melting brown eyes. When Si said, 
“This is Mr. Chet Sommers, darling,” 
Cynthy gave Chet her hand and a dazzling, 
vague smile. The name evidently con- 
veyed as little to the groom, who said, 
“How are you?” and sprang to light his 
bride’s cigarette. 

“Darling!” Cynthy cried. “We've had 
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the absolutely most frightful time of our 
career. You know, Father engaged our 
suite on the ship before we were married, 
and we just discovered this morning it was 
the bridal suite, and of course we can’t 
have that—” 

“Why not?” 

“My lamb! The bridal suite! And let 
everyone know—” 

“They would never guess otherwise, of 
course,” said Si. 

The groom said, “Of course not. We’ve 
got that all fixed up. You see, the first day 
out I’m going to beat Cynthy in public—” 

Chet joined dutifully in the laughter, 
blushed a painful red when the newlyweds 
dissolved rapturously in each other’s arms. 

Si said, “Stop that, you fools!’’ And 
Oaks appeared with another girl and man 
in tow. There ensued a confusion of em- 
braces, “darlings,” vague introductions. 
Then Oaks propelling a miniature bar on 
wheels. Then another man, another girl. 
Everyone talking at once; Chet talking, 
too. The tray of canapés looked like a flat 
garden. A girl complaining that she abso- 
lutely would not pick a man out of a hat. 
And another girl: “No, it’s bad enough 
when you can see what you’re getting.” 


A FASE appeared before Chet’s. A 
pretty face, gray-eyed, tragic. It 
demanded, “Don’t you really think it’s 
a perfectly vicious idea?” 

Chetsaid, “ What? I’mafraid I didn’t—” 

“This idea of Si’s. This drawing your 
man out of a hat. I mean—” The minia- 
ture bar brought up against the brief case 
leaning against the chair. Oaks stooped 
and picked it up, carried it out into the 
hall. Chet watched it go. ‘‘“—Why, you 
might draw anything! You might draw 
your divorced husband—”’ 

“You're completely nutty, darling,” Si 
said. “Its the men who are going to 
draw—”’ 

“Not I, my sweet,’’ a man beside Si 
said. A new arrival. Chet thought there 
was something familiar in the round, 
pinkish face, the drawling voice. ‘I’m too 
old for these childish games of cbance. 
The unknown no longer thrills me.” 

“Must you insist on the thrill?’’ Si said. 
“Mr. Sommers—Mr. Fowler. He—” 

“I believe we’ve met before,” Rufus 
said tranquilly. 

Chet found the cocktails at his elbow 
and helped himself to another. Rufus 
Fowler. The big antique man. 

The gray-eyed girl said fretfully, “ And 
there you are, saddled with some bore, 
probably, for the whole night.” 

Si said sweetly, “Of course, if you can’t 
risk your own man with another woman 
for one evening—”’ 

The girls resented that, came loudly to 
their own defense. Gray Eyes demanded 
of Chet, “Don’t you think—?” 

“I’m beginning,” he said, “to see that 
this is a real crisis in your lives.” He 
caught Rufus Fowler’s eyes on him and 
smiled pleasantly. “A  world-shaking 
crisis—to draw or not to draw.” 

Si appeared from behind Rufus. “Are 
you making fun of us?” 

He shook his head over her sadly. 
“That you should entertain such an un- 
just suspicion!” he said. 

She came close to him. “I’m terribly 
sorry about all this. I’Il corral Cynthy 
and Jack and we’ll sneak into the library 
and look at your plans.” 


But the bride and groom were already 
making their adieus, bearing down on Si. 

“Darling, weve got to rush. We’ll 
see you at the Campbells’ tonight.” 

“But, crazy, you haven’t looked at the 
houses!’’ 

Cynthy frowned, laughed, touched 
Chet’s sleeve lightly. ‘Oh, of course! 
You’re the architect Si was telling us—” 

“The trick house with the gadgets,” 
Jack Cromwell said. 

“Were wild to see it,” Cynthy said. 
“We must get together some time and you 
can tell us all about it.” 

Si cried, “But, silly, you are together. 
He brought the plans—”’ 

“Oh, darling, not now! We promised to 
drop in on Ellen and Ken, and then we’ve 
got to go home and dress.—Listen. Why 
don’t you bring Mr.—er—him up to the 
house for cocktails tomorrow or the next 
day. Father will want to see the plans.” 
She smiled brilliantly at Chet. “I’m 
simply dying to see them, myself—aren’t 
we, Jackie?” 

Chet edged away from the group, made 
blindly for the back of the room and a long 
glass door leading into some dim, green 
sort of place. He found it was a solarium 
overlooking the garden. The place was all 
abloom with tropical shrubs and flowers, 
the air heavy and warm; water trickled 
into a marble fountain. Chet went and 
stood beside it, his hands fisted hard in his 
pockets, fighting for control. How long he 
stood there before Si came out, he did not 
know. 

“Is this where you are!” she said softly. 
She went to him, laid her hand on his arm. 
“I was afraid you’d run away.” 

“I came out to look at your goldfish,” 
he said. “Interesting things, goldfish.” 

She said, “I’m awfully sorry about this. 
But those two—you can see they’re utterly 
irresponsible.” 

“Quite all right,” he muttered. “Don’t 
give it another thought.” 

“Oh, but I will! I feel dreadfully. I’m 
going to arrange another meeting.” 

“Please don’t bother.” 

“They’re staying with Cynthy’s father 
until they sail, and he is the one to decide 
about the house. I can take you over to 
see him—’”’ 

“Why?” 
should you?” 

“Why, I—because I want him to see 
your house, of course.” 

“I doubt if he’s any more interested in 
my house than your friends were—than 
you are, for that matter.” She gave hima 
startled glance, and he said, “I beg your 
pardon. That was pretty crude, I’m 
afraid. But it’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly it’s not true! Oh, I don’t 
blame you for being angry—” 

“Thanks. But I’m not angry—except 
with myself. The joke’s on me—lying 
awake half the night composing a sales 
talk that would knock ’em cold, and then 
—by the way, where do you suppose Oaks 
put that disreputable brief case of mine?” 


he said abruptly. “Why 


E STARTED for the door as he said 
it, but she reached out and caught his 
sleeve. “Don’t go!—Please don’t go yet. 
If you’ll just have a little patience—!” 
He glanced down at the small white 
hand on his arm, and his mouth twisted in 
a grim smile. “Patience! Would it inter- 
est you to know that I went without lunch 
today in order to buy this impressive new 


collar? Or that I was up at six this morn- 
ing pressing my Sunday suit so that I could 
make a presentable appearance for my 
new clients? Mind you, I’m not complain- 
ing. There are probably a million poor 
devils in New York who’d thank God if 
they owned a Sunday suit to press. I’m 
merely trying to explain why I couldn’t 
enter wholeheartedly into the cheery spirit 
of your party.” 

“ But you did!” she said quickly. “You 
did beautifully. And that’s important, 
don’t you see? I mean, you did meet Jack 
and Cynthy, and next time it will be differ- 
ent. They'll know all about you, and I’m 
sure they'll adore your house.” 

He let out a laugh. “That’s charming of 
you to say so—considering you’ve never 
seen it yourself. Do you take every man 
you meet on faith, this way?” 

“No. I’ve never met a man like you be- 
fore.” 

“Which is probably why you thought 
I’d be an interesting specimen to add to 
your collection,” he said. “I assure you 
that bomb-throwers make very poor parlor 
pets.” 


p THE dim light he could not see the 
color that dyed her cheeks. She stepped 
back from him, said coldly, “What a 
ridiculous thing to say! I really wanted to 
help you get the commission. I’m sure I 
still can, if you’ll just be sensible.” 

“And what is your idea of being sen- 
sible? ” 

Her hand fluttered to her hair, her 
throat. “Well—it’s not very sensible of 
you to be so rude.” 

He made her an ironic bow. “I beg your 
pardon. You’re quite right. To be rude is 
the exclusive privilege of the rich.” 

“We'd no intention of being rude to 
you. Cynthy and Jack simply didn’t 
understand, but they will if you’ll let me 
work on them a little. And if Mr. Furness 
—he’s Cynthy’s father—likes your house 
and you’ll be nice to him—” 

Yes, being ‘‘nice’’ to these people was 
being ‘‘sensible.” For two years he had 
stormed and rebelled against them—it had 
never occurred to him to be “‘nice.” 

“Now,” Si was saying, “‘you are going 
to be sensible and let me make an appoint- 
ment for you to see Mr. Furness?” 

“T can scarcely afford to refuse. Since 
you’re so kind—I must place myself in 
your hands.” He glanced down at them. 
“Charming hands. I still don’t under- 
stand why you risk soiling them by 
meddling with the proletariat.” 

She shrugged, gave a little laugh. “You 
don’t understand me—thinking I wanted 
to make a parlor pet of you—add you to 
my collection!” 

“It seemed only fair to warn you,” he 
said. 

“You’d never fit into any collection. 
You’re a one-man show, you know.” She 
drew him toward a sofa. “Now, let’s sit 
down and make plans.” 

Chet caught the eight-forty-five for 
Freedale. He planned to go straight to 
the Heftons’ on the chance that Terry 
would still be there. As it happened, she 
was the first person he saw as his train slid 
into Freedale station. She was waiking 
slowly along the platform searching the 
cars as they passed. 

“Ted! What luck!” 

“Its not luck at all,” she said. “I’m 
taking the nine-thirty back to town, and I 


had a hunch you might be on this train, 
so I came down early. Tell me quickly. 
What happened?” 

It was only then that the realization of 
how little he had to tell struck him. But he 
said heartily, “Well, we didn’t get very 
far today. A lot of people barged in—but 
I met the Cromwells. . . . 
where it’s warm.” 

They went into the empty waiting-room. 
They sat down on a bench and Chet 
launched his story. As he talked, it be- 
came more and more difficult for him to 
imbue his tale with any sense of promise or 
profit. 

He said, “You see, it was so tremen- 
dously important to me that I expected 
them to feel the same way. And that’s ab- 
surd, of course. To them, well, it’s just an 
incident. But the point is, I have made a 
start.” He tried to believe it as he said it. 


“But I’ll have to be patient—I can see | 


that.” 
She said, very gently, 
have to be patient, darling.” 


“Yes, you'll 


“Of course, you have to pay a price. I— | 
for a moment this afternoon I almost made | | 


a fool of myself. There I was, burning up— 
all primed with the best sales talk of mv 
career, and there they were discussing some 
party. I darned near told ’em all to go to 
the deuce and walked out.” 


She laughed, and patted his hand. “You | 


poor lamb!” 

“Oh, well. You’ve got to take it—when 
you get yourself in a jam, you’re at their 
mercy. Of course, I realize this whole 
business is nothing but a whim on Si’s 
part.” He said that very firmly, loudly. 
“But I'd be a fool not to take advantage 
of a chance like this, wouldn’t 1?” 


HE did not speak—could not. She was 

too amazed. This was so unlike Chet. It 
was as though he were talking against 
some secret opposing voice within himself. 

He said, “Oh, well—’’ and turned to 
look at her. “What about you? What 
about the antique what-is-it?”’ 

“Oh, he bought it! He adored it—paid 
Mother four hundred dollars for it. Isn't 
that splendid? ” 

“Yeah. But if he paid four hundred for 
it, it’s probably worth a lot more.” 

“That’s a horrid thing to say.” 

“Maybe so. But I don’t like him. He 
was there today, by the way. Ted, you're 
not going to see him again, are you?”’ 

“I don’t know why I should,” she said. 

He bent his head and laid his cheek 
against hers. “Gosh, I’m tired!” 

“Poor darling!” She turned her face 
until their lips met. Presently she drew 
away and pointed to the station clock. 
“Look, we’ve still got ten minutes. Let’s 
see what you’ve been doing to our house.” 

He unstrapped the brief case and drew 
out the plans. Something slipped off the 
top, and Terry caught it; a heavy, square 


card with a smaller card clipped to the | 


corner. She glanced at it, looked wide- 
eyed at Chet. His face was crimson. He 
said, “Oh, that’s the party they were mak- 


ing such an uproar about today. I meant | 
to tell you—someone sent regrets and Si _ 


asked me to take his place. I forgot all 
about it—’’ Which was true, nevertheless 
his eyes wavered guiltily, his face burned. 
“Naturally, I don’t want to go. I told Si 
so, but she seemed—well, in the circum- 
stances, I covld hardly refuse.” 

“N-no. No, I don’t see how you 
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could,” she said gravely. “But what’s the 
other card for—with Si’s name on it?” 

He let out an ‘uneasy laugh. ‘Well, 
that’s the card I’m supposed to draw out 
of the hat. You see, the man draws his 
partner for the evening out of a hat—’’ 

“I know. Si wants to make sure you’ll 
draw her.” She handed back the cards. 
Their eyes met, wavered apart. She said 
gaily, “White tie!” 

“A fake,” said Silas Carr, dealer in an- 
tiques and objets d’art. 

Rufus Fowler grinned a rueful grin. 
“Well, get what you can for it.” 

The antique dealer looked at him out of 
shrewd, gray eyes.. “Come now, you don’t 
mean to say you were taken in by it.” 

Rufus shrugged again. “We're all en- 
titled to a mistake once in a while.” 

“Must have been an expensive mistake 
if you paid for the real thing,” Mr. Carr 
said. Rufus did not enlighten him on this 
point, and he said, “I’ll send for it to- 
morrow,” and went out, no more taken in 
by Mr. Fowler’s affected gullibility than 
Rufus had been by the “Napoleonic” 
escritoire. 


SHE next day the dealer sent for the 
pseudoantique. Being a person of well- 
known integrity, he had meant to place it 
among the other “mistakes” in the back of 
his shop. But he had not yet made room 
for it there when it arrived, and he had his 
men set it down, temporarily, among the 
genuine pieces near the entrance. 

Terry had stopped work at five and come 
out for a little air and exercise. She had 
walked east and south along Madison 
Avenue. She had already bought, in im- 
agination, a Chinese lamp and a pair of 
gold evening slippers, when she suddenly 
saw the escritoire. 

It was so like the one that had stood 
since her childhood in the big, sunny 
living-room at Freedale that she stopped 
and stared at it a long, nostalgic moment. 
But of course it couldn’t be—she started 
away, turned back, and walked into the 
shop. 

A dapper young salesman came hurrying 
forward, and Terry said, “I happened to 
be looking in the window—this piece. It’s 
lovely, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s very nice. A very good repro- 
duction,” he said. 

“You mean it’s not an authentic Em- 
pire piece?” Terry said. 

“Unfortunately, no,” he said sadly. 
“One of our very good clients happened to 
have it foisted off on him recently and we 
agreed to take it off his hands.” 

“I see,” Terry said. “How—how much 
is it worth?” 

“We’ve not yet put a price on it. If I 
were to hazard a guess—well, sixty to 
seventy-five dollars, perhaps.” 

Terry thanked him and went out. Sixty 
to seventy-five dollars. She walked swiftly 
away. 

It was after seven when she let herself 
into the house. Oaks met her in the hall 
and said, “ Miss Si has been asking for you.” 

Terry went up to Si’s room, found the 
door ajar, knocked, and went in. She re- 
membered then that this was the evening 
of Si’s dinner dance. The room was full of 
the scent of bath salts and flowers. A 
white satin evening dress hung from a tall 
clothes tree, its accessories were laid out 
on the bed—underthings like rosy cob- 
webs, long stockings as diaphanous, tall- 


heeled white satin sandals. Two florists’ 
boxes were on the floor, an ermine wrap 
hung over a chairback. 

From the bathroom, Si called, “ Is that 
you, Terry?” She came out holding a 
trailing mauve negligee about her hips. A 
hairnet was bound close about her small 
head and the newly set golden waves 
gleamed through the loose mesh. ‘Dar- 
ling, will you get the Pelletier on the phone 
at once? Ask for Jacques, and tell him 
we’ll want two more places.” She dropped 
her negligee, stepped into her girdle. 
“Then I want you to call Tod Bendel. 
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Tell him he’s got to come, cold or no cold. 
I’m not going to have an extra girl—hook 
this first, darling! Where is Marie?” 

Terry hooked the invisible straps of the 
little skin-tight brassiere. Her hands 
looked rough and red against Si’s satin- 
smooth white skin. “I’m afraid my hands 
are cold.” 

“I should say they are—hurry, darling, 
will you? And then come back—see if you 
can find Marie—if I ever give another 
party—!” 


TERRY. hurrying out to find Marie, hur- 
rying to her own room to telephone, 
thought of Cinderella and the two ugly sis- 
ters. Only, Si was not ugly. Gold and shim- 
mering white and faintly pink; rare and 
fragrant as the gardenias she was pinning 
across her breast—this was the partner 
Chet would draw out of the hat tonight. 

When Terry was removing the covers 
from her cold dinner, after Si had left for 
the hotel, Miss Sopworth knocked and 
looked in. The seamstress’s eyes were 
bulging, her flaccid cheeks flushed. “ Didn’t 
she look wonderful? ” she said. “I couldn’t 


resist it. I had to stay and see her!” 

Terry said, “Have you had dinner?” 

“No, but you go right ahead, dear. 
I’m not hungry. All I can think of is Miss 
Si.” She drew on her cotton gloves, shak- 
ing -her head slowly, ecstatically. “My, 
I'll bet they ‘ll have a lovely time. I’d like 
to be a little mouse, peeking out from be- 
hind a curtain at them, wouldn’t you?” 

“No,” Terry said. “I don’t think I’d 
like that at all.” 

“But I mean, just to be able to see 
them, dear. Think of having a little ball- 
room all to themselves, their own or- 
chestra.” 

When the seamstress had gone at last, 
Terry shoved the tray away from her. She 
sat back, straight and stiff, her arms 
hanging taut, her hands fisted. She 
thought, “ I suppose I'll be like that some 
day.” She stood up, began to drag off her 
clothes. She would take a bath—go to bed. 
Her throat ached intolerably. Chet in his 
tails and white tie. He would look taller. 
Distinguished rather than handsome. Si’s 
friends would like him. 


SAF was in bed, the lights out, her face 
buried in the pillow, when the clamor 
on her door, Si’s voice, strangely sharp and 
impatient, roused her: “Terry! Are you 
there! Open the door—” 

She sprang up, switched on the light, 
opened the door an inch or two. Si stood 
outside, white ermine, white satin, waxy 
white gardenias. She said breathlessly, 
“ You’ve got to come to the party. Hurry 
up and dress.” 

A voice behind Si, Rufus Fowler’s voice, 
said, “Tell her I drew her out of the 
hat.” 

“He did,” Si said, and laughed, shrill 
and not entirely mirthful. “And he in- 
sisted upon dragging me up here to get 
you—”” 

“You promised I should have any girl I 
drew, darling!” 

“Shut up,” Si said. “Come on, Terry, 
we’re holding up the whole darned party.” 

Behind the door Terry was shaking, her 
palms dripped icy sweat. “I—I can’t.” 

“You’ve got to... . Listen. I'll go 
back to the hotel. Rufus can wait for you 
and we'll hold dinner—”’ 

“T can’t. I—I’ve nothing to wear.” 

“Heavens! Well, go get one of my dresses 
—ask Marie to help you. Wear that 
chartreuse satin—I haven’t worn it yet. 
You’ll find some sandals to match it. 
Marie knows where they are—and for 
heaven’s sake, hurry! I’m going!” 

Suddenly Terry heard a furtive sound; 
something came sliding under the door. 
She picked it up—a square card with 
“Terry Hefton” written across its face. 

“Just to prove that I really did draw 
you out of the hat,” said Rufus plain- 
tively. 

She slammed the door and leaned against 
it. He and Chet, drawing their partners 
out of the hat! Chet in his white tie—the 
bogus escritoire—sixty to seventy-five 
dollars. Rufus had paid four hundred for 
it. 

“PII be waiting in the library,” said 
Rufus politely through the door. “Can 
you be ready in ten minutes?’’ She leaned 
her head against the door. Rufus called, 
“Hey, are you coming, darling?” 

She lifted her head, cried, spent and 
breathless, “‘ Yes; yes! I’m coming!” 

(To be continued) 
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slowly away, her lip between finger and 
thumb. Slowly she moved to the door, 
passing out of his range of sight. Her 
hand . upon the knob, she paused. She 
spoke in a voice that was soft and amiable: 

“You have no word from Geoffrey?” 

“I told you that I have not yet looked 
through the letters.” 

Still she lingered. “I did not see his 
hand on any of them.” 

“In that case he has not written to me.” 

“Odd!” she said slowly. “Itis very odd. 
We should have had word by now of when 
to expect him.” 

“PII not pretend to anxiety for that 
news.” 

“You'll not?” A flush slowly inflamed 
her face. Then her anger lashed him: 
“And I? You’ve no thought, of course, 
for me, chained on this hateful island, with 
no society but the parson and the com- 
mandant and their silly wives. Haven’t I 
sacrificed enough for you that you should 
grudge me even the rare company of some- 
one from the world, who can give me news 
of something besides sugar and pepper and 
the price of blackamoors? Why don’t you 
answer me?”’ she shrilled. 

He swung slowly round in his chair. 

“You want an answer, do you?” There 
was an undertone of thunder in his voice. 

Evidently she didn’t. For at the mere 
threat of it she went abruptly out, and 
slammed the door. He half rose, and she 
little knew in what peril she stood at that 
moment from the anger that flamed up in 
him. Emotion of any kind, however, was 
short-lived in this lethargic-minded man. 
An imprecation fluttered from him, as he 
sagged back into his chair. Again unfold- 
ing the sheet which his hand had retained 
during his wife’s presence in the room, he 
resumed his scowling study of it. 


Jex COURT’S yearnings for society 
from the great world received some 
satisfaction on the morrow, when the Mary 
of Modena reached the Island of Nevis 
andcametocast anchor in Charlestown Bay. 

Mr. Court, all a quivering eagerness to 
go ashore, was in the very act of ordering 
Jacob, the steward, to take up his port- 
mantles, when Captain Blood sauntered 
into the cabin. 

“That will be for tomorrow, perhaps,” 
said he. (Continued on page 124) 
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“Tomorrow?” The other stared at 
him. “But this is Nevis, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes. This is Nevis. But before we 
set you ashore, there’s the trifling matter 
of the price of your passage.” 

“Oh! That!” Mr. Court was con- 
temptuous. “Didn’t I say you might make 
it what you please? ” 

“You did. And, faith, I may be taking 
you at your word.” 

“If you mean to be—ah—extortion- 
Alter a 7 

“Sit down, sir. 


Blood’s tone and man- 
ner were compelling. Bewildered, Mr. 
Court sat down. “It’s this way,” said 
Captain Blood. ‘For the moment Pll 
trouble you to be considering yourself a 
hostage, Mr. Court. A hostage for a very 
good friend of mine, who at this moment is 
a slave in the hands of your cousin, Sir 
James. In short, sir, my friend’s freedom 
is the price I’ll be asking Sir James for 
your passage. That’s all.” 

“All?” There was fury in Mr. Court’s 
tone, in his eyes. “And supposing that 
Sir James should refuse? ” 

Captain Blood smiled amiably. ‘I’m 
an orderly man, and so I like to take one 
thing at a time. We'll leave that until it 
happens, for the excellent reason that it 
may never happen at all.” 

Mr. Court came to his feet. 

“But this... this is monstrous. You'll 
do me this violence at your peril.” 

“ I am Captain Blood,” he was answered. 
“So you’ll not be supposing that a little 
peril more or less will daunt me.” 

The announcement released some fresh 
emotions in Mr. Court. His eves threat- 
ened to drop from his flushed, angry face. 

“You are Captain Blood! You cursed 
pirate! I thought you’d been hanged!” 

“A number of people fell into that same 
error. And yet here I am, asking you to 
step into your cabin. Of course, I shall 
have to place a guard at the door, but your 
comforts shall not suffer.” 

“Do you suppose I'll submit to this?” 

“I can put you in irons if you prefer it,” 
said Captain Blood suavely. 

Mr. Court, having furiously considered 
him, decided that he would not prefer it. 


APTAIN BLOOD was rowed ashore, 

and took his way to the deputy-gover- 
nor’s house on the water front, a fine white 
house with green slatted sunblinds set 
back in a fair garden where azaleas flamed 
and all was fragrance of orange and pi- 
mento. 

He found access to Sir James an easy 
matter for a person of his obvious dis- 
tinction, in his becoming coat of dark blue 
camlet, his plumed hat, and his long sword 
slung from a gold-embroidered baldric. 
He announced himself as Captain Peter. 
His business in Nevis, the most important 
slave market of the West Indies, he de- 
clared to be the acquisition of a lad of 
whom he might make a cabin boy. 

His person was so elegantly engaging, 
his manner so winning, that Sir James pro- 
fessed himself entirely at Captain Peter’s 
service. Just now there were no slaves 
available, but at any moment a cargo of 
blacks from the Coast of Guinea should be 
arriving, and if Captain Peter were not 
pressed for à day or two there was no 
doubt that his need would be supplied. 
Meanwhile, of course, Captain Peter would 
stay to dine. 

Before dinner was over the invitation 


had been materially enlarged by Lady 
Court. Her rare young beauty, combined 
now with a sweet, ingenuous charm of 
manner, which seemed to bring a twist to 
the lip of her husband as he watched her, 
commanded from their visitor the atten- 
tive regard which no man of any gallantry 
could have withheld. She rewarded him 
by insistence that whilst he waited in 
Charlestown he should take up his quar- 
ters with them. She vowed that all the 
favor would be on the captain’s side. Too 
rarely did a distinguished -visitor from 
across the ocean come torelieve the mo- 
notony of their life on Nevis. 

As a further inducement, she enlarged 
upon the beauties of the island. She must 
be the captain’s guide to its scented 
groves, its luxuriant plantations, its crystal 
streams, so that he should realize what an 
earthly paradise was this which her hus- 
band had so often heard her denounce a 
desolate wilderness. 


OTHING could better have suited his 

purpose. It was in the pursuit of 
that same purpose that he was afoot and 
booted soon after sunrise on the following 
morning. He borrowed a horse from Sir 
James's stables, with intent to carry his 
quest into his host’s plantations. Yet 
early though the hour, Lady Court came, 
fresh and sprightly, to join him in the 
stables, and to call for a horse so that she 
might ride with him. She would show him 
the cascades, she announced. He de- 
murred politely. His first interest was in 
the plantations. 
- She puckered her perfect nose in mock 
disdain. “I vow, sir, you disappoint me. 
I conceived you more poetical, a person to 
take joy in the wild glories of nature.” 

“Why, so I am, I hope. But I’m a 
practical man as well. I can admire the 
orderliness of man’s contriving, and in- 
form myself upon it.” 

The end of the long argument was that 
they rode- out first to the cascades, in 
which the captain’s interest was languid, 
and then home to breakfast by way of the 
sugar plantations, in which no interest 
could have been more keen than his. He 
proceeded at no more than a walking pace 
through the broad lanes between the walls 
of cane that were turning golden. They 
passed gangs of slaves, of whom a few 
were white, who were toiling at the irriga- 
tion trenches. From time to time the 
captain tried the lady’s patience by draw- 
ing rein, so that he might look about him 
more searchingly, and once he paused by 
an overseer, to question him, first on the 
subject of the cultivation itself, then on 
that of the slaves employed, their numbers 
and quality. He was informed that the 
white ones were transported convicts. 

“Rebel knaves, I suppose,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Some of those who were out with 
the Duke of Monmouth.” 

“Nay, sir. We’ve only one o’ they, who 
came from Barbados wi’ a parcel o’ 
thieves and cozeners. That gang’s down 
yonder, at the end of this brake.” 

They rode on, and came to a dozen or so 
half-naked, unkempt men, some of them 
burnt black by the sun, and more than 
one back a crisscross of scars from the 
overseer’s lash. 

My lady was beginning to manifest her 
loss of patience at these futilities. That 
loss was complete when her companion 
again drew rein and gave a courteous good- 


morning to the burly overseer of these 
wretched toilers. Almost at once her 
annoyance found an outlet. A young 
man, conspicuous for his athletic frame 
and sun-bleached golden hair, stood lean- 
ing now upon his hoe, staring up wide- 
eyed and open- mouthed at the captain. 

“Why do you stand idle, oaf? Will you 
never learn not to stare at your betters? 
Then here’s to teach you.” 

Viciously her riding switch cut across 
the man’s naked shoulders. It descended a 
second time, to repeat the stroke; but the 
slave, who had half swung round, caught 
the blow on his left forearm, whilst his 
hand, simultaneously closing upon the 
switch, wrenched it from her with a jerk 
that almost pulled her from the saddle. 

If the toilers fell idle, to stare in awe, 
there was instant action from the watchful 
overseer. With an oath he sprang for the 
slave, uncoiling the thong of his whip. 

“Cut the flesh from his bones, Walter,” 
shrilled the lady. 

Before this menace the goaded youth 
flung away the silver-mounted switch and 
swung his hoe aloft. ‘Touch me with that 
whip, and I'll beat your brains out!” 

The big overseer knew reckless resolve 
when he saw it, and here it glared at him 
plainly. The slave, maddened by pain and 
injustice, was no more in case to count the 
cost of doing as he threatened than of 
having dared to employ the threat. The 
overseer attempted to dominate him by 
words and tone, so as to gain time until the 
frenzy should have passed: 

“Put down that hoe, Hagthorpe!”’ 

But Hagthorpe laughed at him; and 
then my lady laughed, too, on a note that 
was horrible in its evil, spiteful glee. 

“Don’t argue with the dog. Pistol him! 
You’ve my warrant for it, Walter.” 

Thus insistently and imperatively or- 
dered, the man carried a hand to the 
holster at his belt. But before he could 
reach it, the captain had fetched a pistol 
from his own pocket. 

“Draw that pistol,” he said, “and you 
draw your last breath with it.” 

“Captain Peter!” It was a cry of angry, 
incredulous protest from Lady Court. 


E TURNED to her, and the scorn in 
his eyes struck her like a blow. 

“What are you? A woman? Od'’s blood, 
ma’am, in London Town I've seen poor 
street-walkers carted that were more 
womanly.” 

She gasped. Then fury rallied her cour- 
age to answer him: “I have a husband, sir, 
I thank God. You shall answer to him for 
that.” She cut viciously at her horse and 
departed at the gallop, leaving him to fol- 
low as he listed. 

“Sure and I'll answer to all the husbands 
in the world,” he called after her, and 
laughed. 

Then he beckoned Hagthorpe forward. 
“Here, my lad. You'll come and answer 
with me. I am going to see justice done, 
and I know better than to leave you at the 
mercy of an overseer while I’m about it. 
Take hold of my stirrup-leather. You're 
coming with me to Sir James. Stand back 
there, my man, or I'll ride you down. It’s 
to your master I'll be accounting for my 
actions; not to you.” 

The overseer fell aside with a shrug, his 
face sullen, and Captain Blood moved on 
down the golden lane with Tom Hag- 
thorpe striding beside him clinging to his 


stirrup-leather. Out of earshot the young 
man hoarsely asked a question: 

“Peter, by what miracle do you happen 
here? ” 

“Now, didn’t ye suppose that sooner or 
later one or another of us would be coming 
to look for you? And I’ve had the luck not 
only to find you quickly, but in circum- 
stances that are helping wonderfully to get 
you out of this.” 

In the hall of the deputy-governor’s 
house he left the lad to wait for him, 
and he strode to the dining-room. There 
he found Sir James seated, cold and sneer- 
ing, before a neglected breakfast, and her 
ladyship pacing the room as she railed. 
The opening of the door momentarily 
checked her. Then, with heaving breast 
and eyes that flamed in a white face, she 
exploded at the intruder: 

“You have the effrontery to present 
yourself? ” 

He bowed a little. “I’m far from wish- 
ing to intrude. But I supposed that some 
explanation might be desired of me.” 

“Some explanation, indeed!” 

“And it’s not in my sensitive heart to 
disappoint a lady.” 

“ Awhile ago you had another name for 
me.” 

“ Awhile ago you deserved another.” 

Sir James rapped the table. His dignity 
both as deputy-governor and as husband 
demanded, he conceived, his intervention. 
“Sir? His tone was a reproof. “A plain 
tale, if you please.” 

“Faith, I’ll make it plainer than may 
please you, Sir James.” And forth came a 
scrupulous account of the events, in the 
course of rendering which he was more 
than once compelled to overbear her lady- 
ship’s interruptions. 


T THE end her husband looked at her 

and there was no sympathy in his 

glance. “Captain Peter supplies what the 
tale lacked to make it hang together.” 

“It should suffice at least to show you 
that satisfaction is required, unless you’re 
a poltroon.” 

The deputy-governor winced at the in- 
sult, and Captain Blood interposed: 

“Sir James, I am at your service for 
satisfaction of whatever sort you choose. 
But first, for my own satisfaction, let me 
say that if under the spur of emotions 
which I trust you will account humane, I 
have done aught that is offensive, my 
apologies are freely offered.” 

Sir James remained singularly cold and 
stern. “You have done a deal of harm, by 
your intervention. There would be an end 
to order in the plantation if Hagthorpe’s 
conduct were overlooked. You perceive 
that?” 

“Does it matter what he perceives?” 
railed the lady. 

“But if I had not intervened he would 
have been shot on the spot by her lady- 
ship’s orders, and this because, innocent of 
all offense, he resisted the threat—again 
by her ladyship’s orders—of having the 
flesh cut from his bones.” 

“Tt certainly will happen to him now,” 
she spitefully announced. “That is, unless 
Sir James prefers to hang him.” 

“ As a scapegoat for me, because I inter- 
vened?”” demanded the captain of Sir 
James. 

“No, no. 
seer." 

“His insolence to me, of course, is of no 
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account,” cried her ladyship. “Nor, it 
seems, is this gentleman’s.” 

Between the two of them Sir James was 
in danger of losing his stern calm. He 
slapped the table so that the dishes rattled. 

“One thing at a time, madam, if you 
please. The situation is nasty enough, 
heaven knows. I’ve warned you more 
than once against venting your spleen 
upon this fellow Hagthorpe. Now you force 
me to choose between flogging him for his 
quite reasonable insubordination and im- 
periling all discipline among the slaves. 
Since I cannot afford that, I have to thank 
your tantrums, madam, for compelling me 
to be inhuman.” 

“Whilst I have none but myself to thank 
for having mated with a fool.” 

“That, madam, is a matter we may 
presently have occasion to argue,” said he. 

Softly Blood’s voice cut into the pause: 
“T might be able, Sir James, to lift you 
from the horns of this dilemma. You'll re- 
member that it was to buy a cabin boy I 
landed here. This Hagthorpe seems a 
likely lad. Sell him to me, and I’ll take him 
off your hands.” 

But her ladyship was there with her spite 
to close that easy exit: 

“What next? The man’s a rebel con- 
vict, doomed for life to the plantations. 
You dare not be a party to his leaving.” 


EERCEIVING the hesitation of that ir- 

resolute man, Blood saw that he must 
play the card he held in reserve. He ad- 
vanced to the foot of the table and looked 
grimly from one to other of them. 

“Well, well! And so this unfortunate 
lad is to be flogged.” 

“‘He’s to be hanged,” said her ladyship. 

“I see that I can do no more,” said 
Blood. “But before I go, Sir James, there’s 
something I’d almost forgot. I found a 
cousin of yours at St. Thomas who was in 
haste to get to Nevis.” 

“Geoffrey!” cried her ladyship. 

“That is his name. Geoffrey Court.” 

“And he’s at St. Thomas, you say?” 
Again it was her ladyship who questioned 
him, the change in her manner ludicrously 
abrupt. Sir James was observing her 
from under his bushy eyebrows, the ghost 
of a sneer on his thin lips. 

“No, no,’ Blood announced. ‘“He’s 
here. Aboard my ship. I gave him passage 
from St. Thomas.” 

“Then why has he not landed?” 

“ I’m disposed to think it’s by a dispen- 
sation of Providence. All that need matter 
to you, Sir James, is that he’s aboard.” 

“But is he ill, then? ” cried my lady. 

“As healthy as a fish, ma’am. But he 
may not so continue. Aboard that ship, 
Sir James, I am as absolute as you are 
here ashore.” 

It was impossible to misunderstand him. 
Taken aback, they stared at him a mo- 
ment, then her ladyship exploded: 

“There are laws to restrain you.” 

“None at all, maam. You have only 
half my name. I am Captain Peter, yes. 
Captain Peter Blood.” The admission was 
necessary if his threat was to carry weight. 
He smiled upon their silent stupefaction. 
“So perhaps you’ll be seeing the need, for 
the sake of Cousin Geoffrey, of being more 
humane in the matter of this unfortunate 
slave. For I give you my word that what- 
ever you do to young Hagthorpe that same 
will I do to Mr. Geoffrey Court.” 

Sir James actually and incomprehensibly 


laughed. It was left for her ladyship to 
deal practically with that situation: 

“Before you can do anything you'll 
have to reach your ship again, and you’ll 
never leave Charlestown until Mr. Court 
is safely ashore. You’d forgot to. . .” 

“Och, I’ve forgotten nothing,” he inter- 
rupted. “The Mary of Modena carries 
forty guns in her flanks, all of them demi- 
cannons. Two of her broadsides will make 
of Charlestown just a heap of rubble. And 
it’s what’ll happen if they have no word of 
me aboard before eight bells is made. . . . 
You’ll come away from that bellpull, my 
lady, if you’re prudent.” 

She came away, whilst Sir James looked 
up at Captain Blood. 

“You play the highwayman, sir. You 
put a pistol to our heads.” 

“No pistol at all. Just forty demi-can- 
nons, and every one of them loaded.” 

“That simplifies the issue—which is, I 
think, that whatever I do to Hagthorpe 
you will do to my cousin,” said Sir James. 

“That is the issue exactly.” 

“Only one decision, of course, is pos- 
sible.” 

Her ladyship’s gasp of relief from her 
mounting fears was clearly audible. “You 
prevail, sir,” she cried. “We must let 
Hagthorpe go.” 

“On the contrary,” said Sir James, “I 
have my duty, madam, as you reminded 
me. I may not be a party to Hagthorpe’s 
leaving the plantations. He must hang. 
What happens afterwards will not be on 
my conscience.” 

“Not on your conscience!” She was 
distraught. ‘But Geoffrey!” She wrung 
her hands. Then, rallying, she turned on 
her husband. ‘“ You’re mad. Mad! Hag- 
thorpe must go. In heaven’s name, let 
him go!” She flung herself on her knees 
beside Sir James’s chair, clawing his arm 
in her anguish. 

He cast her off, with a peal of contemptu- 
ous laughter. 


Hess laughed his fill, the deputy- 
governor rose. “The matter’s settled, 
then. You’ll desire to return to your 
ship— Yet, stay. You might take a 
message to my cousin.” He went to un- 
lock the secretary that stood between the 
windows. Thence he took a copy of The 
Poems of Sir John Suckling, on one of the 
sides of which the vellum curled away from 
the board. ‘“Condole with him on my be- 
half, and restore him this. I was waiting 
for him, to hand it to him, myself. But this 
is much the better way. Assure him from 
me that the letter it contained has now 
been faithfully delivered.” And to her 
ladyship he held out a folded sheet. “It is 
for you, ma’am. Take it.” She shrank in 
fear. “Take it,” he insisted, and flung it at 
her. “We will discuss its contents pres- 
ently. Meanwhile, it will help you to 
understand my strict regard for that duty 
of which you reminded me.” 

Crouching where he had left her beside 
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his empty chair, her shaking fingers un- ` 
folded the sheet. She lowered her eyes to 
the writing; then, after a moment, with a 
whimpering sound, let the sheet fall. 

By this time Captain Blood was taking 
in his hands the volume that Sir James had 
proffered. It was now, I think, that full 
understanding came to him, and for a 
moment he was in a dilemma. 

“T’ll wish you a very good day, sir,” said 


Sir James. “There is nothing to detain 
you longer.” 
“You’re in a mistake, Sir James. 


There’s just one thing. I’ve changed my 
mind. But I’ve never yet been anyone’s 
hangman, and [I’ll not be yours. I was 
quite ready to hang this cousin of yours as 
an act of reprisal, but I’ll be sunk if I hang 
him just to oblige you. I’ll.send him 
ashore, Sir James, so that you may hang 
him, yourself.” 

The sudden dismay in Sir James's face 
was no more than Captain Blood expected. 
Having thus wrecked that sweet plan of 
vengeance, the captain went on to show 
where consolation lay: 

“Tf, now that I’ve changed my mind, 
you were to change yours, and sell me this 
lad to be my cabin boy, I’d not only carry 
your cousin away with me, but I think I 
could induce him not to trouble you 
again.” 

Sir James’s deep-set eyes questioningly 
searched the face of the buccaneer. 

Captain Blood smiled. ‘I’m your friend, 
Sir James,” he said, and the assurance 
bore conviction to the troubled mind of the 
deputy-governor. 

“Take the lad,” he said at last. “On 
those terms I make you a gift of him.” ... 


p THE waist of the Mary of Modena, 
when Nathaniel Hagthorpe, on the verge 
of tears, had embraced his rescued brother, 
he demanded to know by what arts Peter 
Blood had accomplished this deliverance. 

“T’llnot besaying there was no violence,” 
said Blood. “There was, in fact, a deal of 
it. But it was of the emotions. And 
there’s some more of the same kind to be 
borne yet. But that’s for Mr. Court.” He 
turned to the bo’sun who was standing 
by. “Pipe the hands to quarters, Jake. 
We weigh at once.” 

He went off to the cabin to which Mr. 
Court was confined. He dismissed the 
guard posted at the door and unlocked it. 
A very furious gentleman greeted him. 

“How much longer do you keep me 
here, you scoundrel?” 

“Not a moment longer than necessary 
to give you a message from Sir James. A 
message and a book of poetry.” 

He delivered one and the other faith- 
fully. Mr. Court changed color, went 
limp, and sat down suddenly. 

“Perhaps you'll be less eager now to 
land on Nevis. You'll be discovering that 
the West Indies are not the healthiest 
region for dalliance. Jealousy in the tropics 
can be like the climate, mighty hot and 
fierce. You'll wisely prefer, I should 
think, to find a ship somewhere that will 
carry you safely home to England.” 

Mr. Court wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. “Then you're not putting me 
ashore? ” 

“We are weighing now,” said Captain 


Blood. “We shall be at sea in half an 
hour.” 

“Perhaps it’s as well, Mr. Court 
resignedly admitted. 


Gold Digger 
“ lwins 


(Continued from page 21) 


— 


gold diggers came up the lane the next 
morning Tink told them in no uncertain 
terms that they must stop annoying his 
customers that way. 

“Just an errand of mercy,’’ Jane said. 
“What we call Eagle Service. The doctor 
thanked us and bought us ice cream.” 

“By the way,” June chimed in, “we 
picked up a hot prospect at the Sweets 
Shoppe. Ernie Tooker, the soda jerker. 
He likes the Eagle and he’ll buy one if his 
rich uncle kicks off and leaves him a for- 
tune. We’re going to drop in every day 
and ask him how the old boy is feeling.” 

“Everything is going swell,” June went 
on. “Weve got a date to take Wilbur 
Wrenn riding this afternoon. He’s mushy 
about Jin, and we can twist him around 
our little fingers. We’ll let him think that 
if he buys an Eagle Eight he’ll be practi- 
cally a member of our family.” We’ll have 
to land him before Jin comes home, be- 
cause she can’t bear the sight of him.” 

“What,” Tink asked, ‘‘would Wilbur 
use for money? ” 

“His dad’s well-to-do, isn’t he?” 

“That old tightfist! You’re entitled to 
all the gold you can dig out of Enoch. He 
is— Oh! Oh! Look who came!” 


TERS interruption was caused by the 
entrance on foot of a brisk and per- 
sonable young man, who greeted the 
garageman cordially and was rewarded by 
an introduction to the Misses Baylor. 

“This is Mr. Ronald Dunn, Burnley 
agent for the Trask.” 

“Are they still making those things?” 
asked Jane innocently. 

Mr. Dunn was prepared to deliver an 
address, but Tink announced that these 
ladies had just bought an Eagle Eight. 

“Well,” he said tolerantly, “it’s a free 
country.” 

“Did you bring a Trask up here or did 
it break down?” June inquired. 

“Step this way, ladies,” said Mr. Dunn, 
“and I’ll show you the niftiest little num- 
ber you ever saw.” 

Feeling the need for pleasure in his sad 
life, Tink went along to see the fun. The 
twins’ resolution to be sweet to everybody 
obviously did not apply to Trask dealers. 

“Is that a car?” June thus opened fire. 
“Tt looks like a gooseberry.” 

In shape and color this sedan did bear a 
faint resemblance to that fruit, but Mr. 
Dunn explained that this model was avail- 
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red thousand tons of 
people— merchandise 


actually 42,231 cars—a 
single day's traffic across the 


George Washington bridge. Í 


CARS A DAY 


and safety taken for granted 


@ The oil in your crankcase ... do 
you think of it as you drive? Hardly 
more than you think of the giant 
cables that support a great bridge 
as you cross it. 

Yet that unseen oil means safety 
to your motor — protection against 
wear and heat and repair bills. And 
you are safe when you use New 
Pennzoil. 

New Pennzoil—tough-film, heat- 
resisting, sludge-free — gives you 
perfect, safe lubrication always, 


United Air Lines uses Pennzoil 
in the world’s largest fleet of 
high speed transport planes. 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn. Permit No. 2 


with more power and improved per- 
formance. It lasts longer, too, pro- 
tecting your purse as well as your 
power plant. 

In your car New Pennzoil will 
actually save up to 50% on oil cost, 
up to 90% on valve and piston ring 
repairs, and give you an extra mile 
or two per gallon of gas. 

Independent dealers everywhere 
are ready to serve you with the 
proper grade for your car. Look for 
the Pennzoil sign. 
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able in eight different paint jobs. The girls 
could see them in the display-room down- 
town. 

“No, thank you,” said Jane coldly. 
“We wouldn’t care to be seen entering 
there. Come, sister, I think we’d better be 
going.” 

“Good-by, Tink,” June said sweetly. 
“We’ll call again when the place is not so 
Trasky.” 

The disorganized salesman watched them 
drive away. “I didn’t mean to offend your 
customers, Tink.” 

“That’s all right, Ron. They may get 
over it.” 


EE Baylor girls now felt that they had 
a double mission in life: to preach the 
gospel of the Eagle Eight and to stamp 
out the hideous Trask traffic. Through 
these humid July days, the unpredictable 
twins went about in gorgeous raiment 
cheering the Eagle and sneering at the 
Trask. Into Tink’s long-suffering ears they 
poured daily bulletins of their progress. 

They had done a good job of glamoring 
on Wilbur Wrenn, promising to put him 
in a favorable light with Virginia. Wilbur 
was delighted with the Eagle and was 
now working upon his father. 

The secret agents were also working 
upon the case of a girl with the improbable 
name of Effie Zerelda Rinkle, the attrac- 
tive assistant in the office of the sash, 
screen, and blind shop. Effie was not 
prosperous enough to buy an Eagle Eight, 
but she was the ideal of the dreams of 
Gregg Ball, a rising young electrician. 

“Effie is crazy about the Eagle, and 
we're selling Gregg Ball the idea that if he 
buys one she’ ll take him. He could not ex- 
pect to land a swell girl with that Noah’s 
ark he drives around. If all goes well we’ll 
unite two loving hearts and pull down a fat 
commission.” f 

“You shouldn’t monkey with people’s 
destinies that way.” Tink was severe. 
“The thing might be a terrible mistake.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Jane. ‘‘Eagle-Eight- 
ers always lead lovey-dovey lives.” _ 

This conversation took place in the 
garage one week after the beginning of the 
New Life. Mr. Baylor had just sailed for 
Europe on a government mission, leaving 
his daughters to sink or swim. Father had 
been kind but firm. If they made good on 
this. undertaking, well and good; if not, he 
would charge it to education. 

“Speaking of Trasks,”’ said Tink, “my 
friend Ron Dunn claims that you are con- 
ducting a whispering campaign against his 
nifty little number. He hears wisecracks 
about gooseberries. Ron says that if you 
kids are working for the Eagle outfit, he’s 
going to complain. It isn’t ethical to run 
down your competitors.” 

“So he can’t take it!” 

“His suffering don’t break my heart, 
but he might get you in bad with C. Beach.” 

At this point there entered a hullaballoo 
in the person of “Razzie” Randall driving 
a remarkable car. “Razzie? was a ball 
player and humorist, and he did bits of use- 
ful work when so disposed. He was twenty- 
one years old and his vehicle seemed to be 
about the same age. The girls feasted their 
eyes upon this venerable bus, which had no 
top, windshield, hood, or fenders. 

“What is your trade?” June asked. 

Razzie, fearing that he might be offered 
a job, replied, “I am a snow-shoveler.”” 

The girls told him that a man in his 


position ought to have a modern car, so 
they showed him their masterpiece. 

“The Easy Eagle,” Jane said. 
first cousin to the airplane.” 

“Some chariot, all right.” 

Jane practiced upon him some of the 
other slogans she had thought up and 
jotted down in a notebook. The next word 
in transportation; the spirit of 1940; it wins 
the human race. The carefree car; easy 
come, easy go. She spoke of its close har- 
mony springs, its lifeguard brakes, and its 
durable paint job. 

“Its second is a warble,” Jane further 
alleged, “and its high is a croon.” 

“Cost much to run?” 

“It’s practically self-supporting. Like 
to take a joy-glide?”’ 

Razzie winked at Tink and said he would 
try anything once. “I’ve only got forty- 
three cents on me just now but—” 

“That’s all right,” Jane said. “Maybe 
a rich uncle will die.” 

“I’ve got an uncle but he’s pretty 
healthy, and all he owns is an accordion.” 

The young man must have been highly 
pleased with the joy-glide because when 
they came back the twins told Tink that 
they had made a conditional sale. 

“Razzie has a ticket on the Irish sweep- 
stakes and if he wins a fortune on the 
twenty-ninth of the month, he’ll buy an 
Eagle. Is that right?” 

“ Absotively.” 

“You’re a witness, Tink.” 


“The 


HE next time the demon demonstra- 

tors came in they made joyful noises 
about the mysterious stranger. They had 
seen him walking along Mayfield Road 
carrying a brief case and had offered him 
aride. Their acquaintance ripened rapidly, 
and soon the gold diggers were driving him 
all around the town. His name was Mr. 
Walcott, he was a well-dressed, middle- 
aged man, and he was staying at the 
Burnley Inn. He was thinking of buying a 
car but he was not more than half con- 
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“Have you seen anything of the 


Saturday Afternoon Cycle Club?” 
Gerard 
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vinced that the Eagle Eight was good 
enough for his purposes. Mr. Walcott took 
the girls to lunch. 

“The prospect buys eats for the sales 
agents,” said Jane. “Are we good!” 

“What’s the fellow doing here?” Tink 
wanted to know. 

The twins had not poked their noses into 
Mr. Walcott’s affairs but they shrewdly 
suspected that he was thinking of buying a 
home in Burnley. Whenever he saw 
an attractive house he asked who owned 
it, and jotted down the name in a note- 
book. 

“Watch your step, young ones. Re- 
member, he’s a stranger. If there’s any- 
thing he wants to know about the works, 
haul him up here and Pll give you a hand.” 

“Attaboy, Tink.” ` 

“We knew we’d get you into the firm.” 

Thus Jane and June made him a partner 
without bothering to get his consent. 


PRE future already seemed as rosy as 
possible, and yet the next day there 
occurred this delightful accident to Ray 
Connor, a man they knew slightly. There 
was a smashup on the Post Road and Mr. 
Connor went to the hospital with con- 
tusions, cuts, and scalp wounds. His 
injuries were not serious but his car was a 
total wreck. The young go-getters hastily 
assembled a bouquet of flowers, went to the 
Chichester hospital, and conferred them 
upon the faintly surprised Mr. Connor, 
who had never suspected that the snooty 
Baylor twins were fond of him. They were 
happy to learn that his loss was covered by 
accidental insurance. 

“Tomorrow we're going to take him 
some soup,” June reported. “If he feels 
better, we’ll put on a little low pressure.” 

“ Just a couple of angels of mercy,” said 
the disgusted Tink. 

“Sure. We have to save the poor fish 
from buying a Trask.” 

The twins were now on the rising tide of 
success. They had half a dozen prospects 
ranging from faint to brilliant, and only 
one sale would fill their quota for July. 
Intoxicated with impending victory, they 
plunged into a week of feverish activity. 

Good-willing was held at all hours. 
They ran errands for people, met trains, 
took children to beaches, and kissed babies 
as if they were running for office. They 
even took an old lady up to Outlook Hill to 
see the dying sunset. This philanthropy 
declared no dividends. The old lady loved 
sunsets but it turned out that she hated 
motorcars. 

As the month of July sped toward its 
close the inexhaustible girls went from one 
social triumph to another, increasing their 
popularity, having a grand time, drama- 
tizing themselves, getting their names in 
the paper, and making many friends for the 
Next Word in Transportation and the 
First Cousin to the Airplane. 

“We're getting a lot of glory out of 
Dad’s work too,” Jane said. 

Tink put out his pipe. ‘‘Has it dawned 
upon your brilliant intellects that the 
month is nearly over and you haven’t made 
any sales? What are you going to do when 
the first note must be paid? ” 

The girls laughed at his jitters. The 
situation was well in hand and the first sale 
might be expected at any hour. 

“Rome,” said June, “wasn’t burned ina 
day.” 

“Whatever happened to what’s-his- 
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@ The new 1936 G-E Refriger- 
ators are now on display at your 
General Electric dealer’s. They 
are more beautiful than ever, 
more efficient and even more 
economical. The silent, General 
Electric sealed-in-steel mecha- 
nism with forced feed lubrica- 
tion, now gives “double the cold” 
and uses forty per cent less 
current than ever before. 
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Every Proved Feature 


@ The new General Electric models offer 
all the latest convenience features: handy 
temperature control and defrosting switch, 
sliding shelves, automatic interior lighting, 
foot-pedal door opener, quick releasing 
ice trays, stainless-steel super-freezer, 
vegetable compartment, and stainless 
porcelain interiors with rounded corners. 


“Friends who had al- 
ready owned G-E Re- 
frigerators for years 
told me I would al- 
ways be glad I bought 
a G-E—and I have. 
Its unfailingly perfect 
service has now long 
been accepted just as 
a matter of course, for 
it has never require. 
attention.’’ — Mrs. 
Beatrice McCarthy 
New York City. 
(This is not a paid 
testimonial) 
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e o costs less to own? 


Research Keeps General 
Eleetrie Years Ahead 


yo can depend ona G-E to give 
you efficient, trouble-free service 
for years on end. Priced within the 
reach of every family—it now actually 
costs less to own. For economy— 
choose a G-E. Remember: General 
Electricintroduced the famoussealed- 
in-steel mechanism; the all-steel cabi- 
net; the stainless-steel super-freezer; 
sliding shelves; and countless other 
features. Constant research in the 
world’s greatest electrical laborato- 
ries assures you the finest refrigera- 
tion service money can buy. The G-E 
MonitorTop was the firstrefrigerator 
with more than a one-year guarantee. 
Today all G-E Refrigerators with the 
sealed-in-steel mechanism carry 
5 Years Performance Protection. 


G-E Costs Less to Own 


@ On an average of every minute in every 
day, somebody buys a General Electric 
Refrigerator. You'll find G-E’s in the 
modest homes of small wage earners as 
well as in the luxurious homes of the 
well-to-do, for it costs less to own a G-E. 


There is a General Electric Refrigerator to 
suit you exactly. Three different cabinet 
styles—Monitor Tops, Flatops, Liftops—all 
with the sealed-in-steel mechanism. Prices 
are as low as $79.50 at the factory. 


For your nearest G-E dealer see “Refriger- 
ator—Electric” in the classified pages of 
your telephone book. General Electric 
Co., Section A5, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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“The big new car that has everything,” as Oldsmobile 
is so aptly known, has outward beauty of Body by 
| k 5 4 $ Fisher repeated within through spacious interiors, 
hese two young moderns have made a great discovery which we faultlessly finished— the underfoot safety of hydraulic 
F r ; brakes matched overhead by “Turret Top” 
hope will not be lost on any fond parent who drives a car. Nature 7 i 
herself applies the same principle of þrotection you enjoy in the 

one-piece solid steel “Turret Top” Body by Fisher. Fisher chose these arched and crowned contours not only for beauty 
and grace but because they provide the greatest rigidity, the surest strength, the most dependable protection. Under this 
guardian crown of steel, thanks to Fisher No Draft Ventilation, you ride in the deep comfort of a car that’s independent 


of the weather — always draft-tree, yet ever amply supplied with fresh air in cold or hot weather. Body by Fisher alone is 


reason enough for making your next car one from the C Jeneral D lotors family. 
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name, the mysterious stranger? You never 
brought him up to show him to me.” 

“Mr. Walcott is out of town for a couple 
of days. He’ll be back soon. Don’t worry 
your pretty little head about us, darling. 
We never start anything we can’t finish.” 

“Okay, baby. It’s not my funeral.” 

As it turned out, this talk marked the 
high tide of their happiness. There fol- 
lowed in rapid succession a series of blows. 
Their prospects exploded, one after the 
other, like a set of old tires. 

In the first place, Virginia came home 
from her visit to Maine and refused to co- 
operate in the luring of Wilbur Wrenn. 
She denounced the scheme as a shabby 
trick, and that was the end of the Wilbur 
Wrenn affair. 


T WAS Tink’s unhappy lot to deliver the 

second blow. He had learned that the 
pleasant Mr. Walcott was a stock salesman 
who had come to Burnley to lay the 
groundwork for a campaign. The twins 
were a godsend to this earnest toiler. In 
return for lunch money he got the appar- 
ent endorsement of the Baylors, valuable 
information about solvent citizens—and 
free taxi service. Local people were now 
being approached by mail and telephone. 

On a day of incessant rain the twins 
came to the garage with the worst news of 
all. Their best prospect had curled up and 
passed away. Ray Connor, released from 
the hospital, had received his indemnity 
from the insurance company, then had 
nefariously and feloniously gone to Ron 
Dunn and bought a Trask. 

“After all the smiles and flowers and 
soup we gave him!” Jane said. 

“Probably the accident damaged his 
brain,” June said. 

“If you kids are sirens,” Tink sneered, 
“I'm an apple-blossom queen.” 

“Listen, partner.” Jane laid a loving 
hand upon him. ‘“ Why don’t you buy one 
yourself?” 

“Who—me? If I had $1,374 I’d move 
to Bermuda and ride a bicycle.” 

That afternoon, having business in Chi- 
chester, Tink dropped into the Eagle sales- 
room and had speech with Clinton Beach. 
Those Baylor kids, he said, had done a lot 
of good ballyhooing for the Eagle but none 
of their prospects was ripe enough to pick. 
Their father was in Europe. 

“How about letting the payment ride 
till he comes back? You might even get 
some good publicity out of Mr. Baylor if 
you work it right.” 

“No; our people don’t go in for that 
type of advertising. That’s Trask stuff.” 

Beach said that if those girls had made 
any sales he would have been pleased but 
surprised. As a matter of fact, none of the 
prospects they brought in showed any 
promise, and he had been embarrassed by 
the things the twins had said about 
Trasks. As far as C. Beach was concerned, 
it was just a sale. The finance company 
had bought the paper and the matter was 
out of his hands. 

“Sorry. Hope you understand.” 

“Sure, and I understand why Trask out- 
sells you two to one.” 

Thus.the month neared its end, and so 
did the twins’ ill-advised adventure in 
trade, commerce, and industry. They had 
made a valiant attack upon Burnley but 
the town had put up a stubborn resistance. 
The rich refused to be soaked and the poor 


were unsoakable. Ernie Tooker’s wealthy 
uncle, if he had one, remained in robust 
health. To be sure, Effie Zerelda Rinkle 
did give her heart and hand to Gregg Ball, 
but then the insufferable young tightwads 
decided to make Gregg’s old Noah’s ark do 
for another year and put their funds into 
furniture. 

“All we get out of it,” said June, “‘is the 
chance to buy them a wedding present.” 

Of their long list of hopes only one re- 
mained, the faintest and forlornest of all. 
In a world run by movie writers this long 
shot would win and save the E-Girls from 
disaster. The morning of the twenty- 
ninth found them grasping pathetically 
at this straw. Then came the afternoon 
papers containing the list of American 
winners in the Irish sweepstakes. Tidy 
fortunes were won by undeserving people 
named Finklestein, O’Malley, and Per- 
ruccio, but the noble name of Razzie 
Randall was not written there. 

The dead line was now only two days off. 
The finance company would then serve the 
proper papers and take steps to repossess 
the Eagle Eight. 

“We've been telling the world we 
wouldn’t live without an Eagle, and now 
they’ll take it away from us. Will our faces 
be red!” 

This was Jane’s bitter cry and her sister 
added: 

“I think we’ll go to Idaho and begin life 
over under a new name.” 

“Sorry, young ones. You deserved a 
better break.” 

“Good old Tink! He never said ‘I told 
you so.’”’ 


Ee next morning at eleven Tink called 
up the Baylor home and asked for the 
nearest twin. “There’s a man here at the 
shop inquiring about you kids,” he told 
Jane. “Can you drive up?” 

“Is he a customer?” 

“Maybe. Anyhow, bring your ballyhoo 
book and your party manners.” 

In a surprisingly short time the twins ap- 
peared at Tink’s office and were intro- 
duced to an alert, friendly man in his 
middle forties. His name was Joel Candler. 

“You didn’t lose any time,” the stranger 
remarked. 

“The Eagle Eight has abolished time,” 
said Jane, the sloganeer. ‘Like to take a 
little joy-glide?”’ 

“Not now, thanks. I’ve ridden in the 
Eagle. It’s fine. . . . Our friend here tells 
me that you have a notebook full of slo- 
gans about the car. May I read them?” 

Jane ran out and got her brain child 
from the package compartment in the in- 
strument panel. 

“The writing isn’t very plain, Mr. 
Candler,” the authoress said. “I scribbled 
things down whenever I thought of them.” 

“ Are they all original with you? ” 

“ My sister put in some, but they’re not 
so hot.” 

While the stranger was reading this 
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Jane and June, those irrepressible 
youngsters who put gray hairs on 
Tink’s head, will again be brought 
to you by Howard Brubaker in a 
forthcoming issue. 
tee E 
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masterpiece the twins perched themselves 
on desks and looked picturesque. Tink 
lighted his pipe and looked bored. The 
girls’ four dark, soulful eyes were focused 
upon Mr. Candler’s face as he waded 
through the manuscript. Sometimes he 
looked thoughtful, sometimes he frowned 
over illegible words, once he chuckled and 
read aloud, “Why girls leave home.” 

Here June gave her sister a codfish look, 
for this gem was her own idea. 

“Why girls love home might be better 
selling talk,” the man said. “You must 
have inherited some brains from your 
father. You’ve got some good ideas here. 
Now, listen. Tink has told me about your 
situation and I’m going to make you an 
offer.” i 

The girls hung upon his words. 


“T AM the advertising manager of a 

motor company and I have a summer 
place up the river here. Our new models will 
be out soon and I am planning a campaign 
to appeal to young people. We've been a 
little weak on that side. You have fresh 
ideas and a girl’s point of view. Most of 
these slogans of yours would be as good for 
us as they are for the Eagle. Copy them 
on the typewriter, and add as many more 
as you can think up. I want a lot of young 
people’s chatter. We’ll have a little talk 
at my cottage every Saturday for the next 
four or five weeks and I'll draw out all the 
good stuff you’ve got.” 

“And so what?” asked June. 

“Tf you'll agree, I’ll see that the balance 
you owe on the Eagle is taken care of at 
once. You ll own your car free and clear.” 

“Mister,” cried June, “you’ve bought 
yourself a pair of ad writers.” 

“ But don’t tell anybody. This is just a 
sweet little secret between you and the 
Trask Motor Company.” 

“Trask!” June’s exclamation sounded 
like a blowout. . . . She made a quick re- 
covery. “That’s swell, Mr. Candler. It 
would help us out of a jam but—well, it’s 
only fair to tell you that we’ve been razzing 
the Trask a little. All in fun, of course.” 

“T know. Ron Dunn was weeping on 
my shoulder about that, but there are no 
hard feelings. Your competition pepped 
him up. He sold three cars this month.” 

“Very well,” said June. “We can be 
just as broad-minded as you can.” 

There was a sardonic grin on Tink’s 
face. “Fine job of salesmanship you 
did!” 

“Oh, yeah,” said June. “If we'd fol- 
lowed your advice we’d have missed this 
chance entirely.” 

“Well, he squared himself,” said Mr. 
Candler. “Tink and I are old buddies, and 
he tipped me off to your work.” 

Tink wore the sheepish look of one 
caught doing a kindly deed. “Now, if the 
gooseberry gang will beat it,” he growled, 
“I can get back to honest work.” 

Ever since Mr. Candler had made his 
miraculous offer, Jane had been too dazed 
for human speech. She clasped her precious 
manuscript to her bosom, and on her face 
was a look as of dreams come true. She 
now came back to the land of the living and 
extended a lily-white hand. 

“Good-by, Tink, and thanks a lot for 
your help. We must go now.’ She 
elevated her snooty little nose one degree. 
“We literary women can’t waste our time 
hanging around a garage.” 
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“Look!” yelled Molly’s boy friend. “My horse 


came in 
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Everyone stared at him sourly 


By Everett 
Freeman 


NOW, of course, there are a 
great many people who do not 
believe in such a thing as luck, and 
for this class of people I have nothing 
but the utmost pity. However, I do 
not wish to argue the point. I am 
mainly concerned with telling the 
story of Molly Costigan, who is the 
hat-check girl in Gills Broadway 
Restaurant. And in order to tell this 
story it is necessary for me to start 
with the argument which is taking 
place one evening between a gentle- 
man named Rocky Myerson and an- 
other gentleman named Slim Driscoll. 
Now, to the patrons of Gilli’s Res- 
taurant, an argument between Rocky 
Myerson and Slim Driscoll is, in it- 
self, not news. For these two gen- 
tlemen are possessed of the most 
argumentative natures and have been 
known to argue for eight hours at a 
stretch without even a cup of coffee. 
They will argue, for instance, on 
whether Daisy Blue, in the fifth race, 
has a white spot or a gray spot on her 
forehead, and each will draw pictures 
on the tablecloth to illustrate his 
point. The upshot of their heated 
bickerings usually is a wager of be- 
tween ten and twenty grand—some- 
times much more, if they are feeling 
expansive—but these wagers are 
quite harmless, because neither Rocky 
Myerson nor Slim Driscoll has ever 
owned a wallet with fifty dollars in 
it and, as a matter of fact, the sum 
total in actual cash of all the millions 
wagered between the two would not 
fill a grasshopper’s ear. 

On this particular evening the pair 
are going at each other hammer and 
tongs, Rocky’s teeth clamped over 
the biggest, blackest cigar he can buy 
for a nickel and Slim inhaling as many 
cigarettes, one after the other, as he 
can chisel. The point at issue seems 
to be a much more momentous ques- 
tion than usual. It is, specifically, 
whether Argonaut, in the fourth at 
Aqueduct, is a colt or a filly. And 
Rocky’s fat face is red with excite- 


Homely girls may be the best bet as wives 


a but that doesn’t prove you should 
take them to the races. Or does it? 


ment as he shakes his finger under Slim 
Driscoll’s angular nose and yells that 
Argonaut is positively and without the 
slightest doubt a colt; whereas Slim, who 
is not so big as Rocky and does not have 
such a loud voice, sits back with a sneer 
and repeats, whenever he can find an 
opening, the words: “Says you.” 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION 
IN WATER COLOR BY FLOYD DAVIS 


Well, as is always the case, this stub- 
born attitude of Slim’s finally drives 
Rocky into a fever, and he thrusts out 
his lower lip and says loudly, “It does 
not pay for me to argue with a moron. 
I’ve got ten grand which says Argonaut 
is a colt.” 

“And I’ve got twenty grand,” snaps 
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Slim, “which says Argonaut is a 
filly.” 

“Put up your money,” says 
Rocky, extracting a wallet from 
his back pocket. 

“Put up yours,” says Slim, do- 
ing likewise. 

At which the two pause and 
glower across the table, for both 
are aware that the threatening 
wallets do not contain upward of 
two or three singles at the most. 
And it is Rocky, finally, who man- 
ages to calm his indignation and 
say in an even tone: 

“Slim, let’s not ‘bet such a great 
sum hastily. Let us put up—say, 
five dollars each—just as a friendly 
wager.” 

Which causes Slim to reflect, for 
he knows that five dollars is an 
amount he might be able to pay, 
and he would much rather bet 
twenty thousand dollars and owe 
it. So he shrugs and says, like 
this: “Rocky, as friend to friend, 
why should we bet any amount 
of money at all? Let’s wager 
something which won’t cause hard 
feelings between us.” 

“Such as what?” says Rocky. 

“Such as—well—” Slim pauses 
and his narrow eyes rove around 
the interior of Gilli’s Restaurant, 
and, quite by accident, they hap- 
pen to light on the figure of Molly 
Costigan, who is standing peace- 
ably under the row of hat pegs. 
Slim shrugs and turns around. 
“Why not,” he says, “wager like 
this? You maintain that Argo- 
naut is a colt. I maintain Argo- 
naut is a filly. Whoever loses will 
make a date with Molly and take 
her out tomorrow afternoon.” 


WHICH suggestion prompts 

Rocky to screw up his lower 
lip and stare reflectively in the di- 
rection of the hat pegs. ‘‘Person- 
ally,” he says, “I would rather lose 
five dollars, but since we are mak- 
ing this a friendly wager, it is O. K. 
with me that the loser takes Molly 
out.” 

And the two solemnly shake 
hands on the deal and get up to 
consult Gus Nuckheim, who is the 
court of authority on such matters 
as pertain to horse racing; nor do 
they glance further at Molly, who, 
as usual, is minding her own busi- 
ness with her collection of bennies. 

Now, from this sort of wager 
you may gather that the last thing 
in the world anybody could call 
Molly Costigan is beautiful—and if it is 
true that Helen of Troy’s face launched 
a thousand ships, then it is equally true 
that the face of Molly Costigan would 
not launch a flat-bottomed rowboat in 
the Gowanus Canal. 

She has the sort of pan you would ex- 
pect to find in a country schoolroom— 
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horn-rimmed glasses and all—and she 
wears the kind of clothes that would 
never make a guy get up and offer his 
seat in a crowded subway. But Joe 
Gilli, the boss, would not part with 
Molly for any sum of money, his conten- 
tion being that the restaurant first 
started to pay dividends the day Molly 
took her stand under the hat 
pegs. And, in truth, despite 
her physical drawbacks, Molly 
is very popular in Gilli’s Res- 
taurant—popular for the 
simple reason that, when you 
take your hat from her, you 
can feel completely at ease if 
you do not wish to leave a tip. 
And those of you who have 
ever tried slinking past a cud- 
dlesome, blue-eyed hat-check 
baby without depositing a 
quarter or a dime on the tray 
will understand what I mean. 


WEL from this picture 

of Molly Costigan you 
may understand how Slim 
Driscoll feels when it develops 
that Argonaut is and always 
was a colt. He immediately 
begins to hedge, and says, 
like this: “Rocky, maybe we 
should reconsider our wager. 
After all, it is not being en- 
tirely fair to Molly.” 

Rocky sneers. “I grant 
you,” he says, ‘‘that it is not 
fair to saddle a nice, refined 
girl with a moron. But a 
wager is a wager—and you 
cannot make excuses.” 

“That,” says Slim in a 
hurt tone, “‘is a most unjust 
statement. I am not think- 
ing of myself in the matter, 
but of Benjamin.” 

At which, we all burst out 
into laughter, for Benjamin 
is a standing joke in Gilli’s 
Restaurant. He has been 
Molly’s boy friend for upward 
of six years, but, for some 
reason or other, has never 
gotten around to popping 
the question. This whirlwind 
courtship has long since taken 
on the aspect of an endur- 
ance contest; and, during its 
early stages, we often amused 
ourselves, on those occasions when Ben- 
jamin showed up, by placing small bets 
as to whether or not he will propose that 
evening. 

Well, of course, Slim Driscoll can see 
right away that he has no loophole and 
that he must take Molly out or be 
termed a welsher. So, with the crowd 
of us watching him, he sidles up to the 
hat booth and says, like this: 

“Hello, Molly.” 

“Hello, Mr. Driscoll,” says Molly. 

“How have you been feeling, Molly?” 

“Fine, thank you, Mr. Driscoll.” 

“Im glad to hear it,” says Slim. 


“What are you going to do tomorrow?” 
“T will be here as usual,” says Molly. 
“You don’t work in the afternoon, do 

you?” 

“No,” says Molly. 

“Well, then, how would you like to go 
out with me?” 

“I would like it very much.” 


Molly watched the argu- 
ment calmly. She little re- 
alized it was to mean the 
dawn of a new era for her 


“Very well,” says Slim. “It’s a date.” 

“O. K.,” says Molly. 

Well, naturally, we are all interested 
in this affair, since it is something quite 
out of the ordinary in wagers, so the 
next evening when Slim Driscoll shows 
up we gather around to find out what 
he did and how he enjoyed himself. But 
Slim, for some reason or other, is most 
uncommunicative, and all we are able to 
ascertain from him is that he took Molly 
to the Beaumont Park track and spent 
a quiet afternoon watching horse races. 
Aside from this information he does not 
talk further, and even Rocky Myerson 


is unsuccessful in drawing him into an 
argument. 

Which, to us, is very strange, indeed; 
and the situation becomes even more 
strange when we learn that Slim Driscoll 
has made a date with Molly for the next 
afternoon. 

Now, curiosity is a most annoying 
thing, and I am talking 
mildly when I say that the 
boys are very anxious to get 
the low-down on the sit- 
uation, so, without further 
delay, we nominate Gus 
Nuckheim to approach Molly 
on the following evening and 
seek the cause of Slim Dris- 
coll’s interest. And we man- 
age to hang around within 
earshot as Gus strolls to the 
hat counter and opens up in 
the following fashion: 


“Hello, Molly.” 

“Hello, Mr. Nuckheim,” 
says Molly. 

“How are you feeling, 
Molly?” 

“Fine, thank you, Mr. 


Nuckheim,” says Molly. 

“Pm glad to hear it,” says 
Gus. “What are you doing 
with yourself . these after- 
noons?” 

“Well,” says Molly, “I’ve 
been going to the race track 
with Mr. Driscoll.” 

“Is that so?” says Gus. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Molly. 
“Mr. Driscoll always knows 
which horse is going to win 
the race.” 


“YOU mean,” says Gus, 
“that Slim has been pick- 
ing winners?” 

“Oh, yes,” says Molly. 
“For the last two days he has 
picked nothing but winners.” 

“Hm-m-m-m,” says Gus, 
and, without enlarging on 
that statement, he turns away 
and joins us, and we all— 
Hank Pealey, Rocky Myer- 
son, Gus Nuckheim, Hecky 
Raymond, and me—sit down 
at a table to consider this 
startling piece of information, 
for we know, of course, that 
Slim Driscoll is not the gentle- 
man to boot home winners. 

“I can’t understand it,” says Rocky. 
“That moron doesn’t know the front 
of a horse from the rear.” 

“Maybe he is just having a bit of 
luck,” says Hank Pealey. 

“Impossible,” says Rocky Myerson. 
“Luck and Slim Driscoll are foreigners to 
each other.” 

“Well,” says Hank Pealey, “maybe 
Molly is bringing him luck.” 

At which, we all pause and stare amid 
a tense silence, for it suddenly occurs to 
everybody that Hank Pealey has hit on 
the solution. In fact, so impressive is 


this realization that not a single word is 
uttered until Gus Nuckheim says in a 
croaking whisper: 

“Molly is lucky.” 

Whereupon Rocky Myerson pushes his 
chair back and casually says that he thinks 
he will go home and get some sleep. We 
watch Rocky approach the hat counter; we 
see him accept his hat and engage Molly in 
a brief conversation. Then, as he goes out, 
Gus Nuckheim yawns expressively and 
rises from the table. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he says. 

And it is only after Gus Nuckheim has 
departed from Gilli’s Restaurant that we 
realize what is taking place and rush con- 
certedly toward the hat counter. Hecky 
Raymond reaches it first. “Hello, Molly,” 
he says, dropping a dime in the tray. 
“Could I have my hat?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Raymond,” says Molly, 
replacing the dime with two nickels. 

“No, no,” smiles Hecky. “The dime is 
for you.” 

“Oh!” says Molly. “I thought you 
wanted to make a telephone call.” And 
she looks at him through her horn-rimmed 
eyeglasses and says, “Thank you, Mr. Ray- 
mond.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ says Hecky. 
“What are you doing tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

“I have a date with Mr. Driscoll,” says 
Molly. 

“And the next day?” 

“I have a date with Mr. Myerson.” 

“Well, then, how about Saturday?” 

“Saturday,” says Molly, “I have a date 
with Mr. Nuckheim. But I could go out 
with you on Monday.” 

“O. K.,” says Hecky. “Put me down 
for Monday, and also for Tuesday.” 

At which Hank Pealey leaps forward and 
delivers a kick into Hecky Raymond’s 
shin. 

“You chiseler!’”’ he says. “One day with 
Molly is enough.” . . . 


WE you can readily imagine the 
state of mind we are in a week later 
when it develops that Rocky Myerson, on 
Friday, has kicked home two winners; that 
Gus Nuckheim, on Saturday, has tagged a 
long shot; that Hecky Raymond, on Mon- 
day, has ridden a pair of straight tickets 
under the wire; and that Hank Pealey and 
Slim Driscoll have enhanced and beautified 
their bank rolls with beaucoup parsley. 
Moreover, I give Hank Pealey two dollars 
to ride for me when his date comes around 
and my deuce returns, along with ten 
more. Which, of course, pleases me but, 
at the same time, embitters my outlook on 
marriage, for my wife is the kind of woman 
who will react most distastefully if I make 
a date with a hat-check girl, even though 
the hat-check girl is Molly and the date is 
for a noble and praiseworthy purpose. 

At any rate, Molly is unaware of every- 
thing except that she has suddenly become 
the most popular hat-check girl on Broad- 
way, with five men clamoring for her favor. 
Which, of course, should be gratifying to 
any girl’s vanity, but, at the same time, 
her gratification is touched with a bit of 
puzzlement, for she says to me, one after- 
noon, “Mr. Conklin, I cannot understand 
it.” 

“Now, Molly,” I say, “there is nothing 
to understand. It is very clear that the 
boys have taken a fancy to you.” 

“Yes,” says Molly, “but why do they 
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always bring me to the race track? Why 
don’t they take me to the moving pictures 
or to the beach as other gentlemen take 
girls? I’m not fond of horse racing and 
don’t know anything about horses.” 

“Now, Molly,” I say, “horse racing is 
the sport of kings and, in time, you will 
learn to love it.” 

“I hope so, Mr. Conklin,” says Molly. 


p THE succeeding five days the boys are 
dating Molly, one after the other, and 
snatching her to the track. In fact, the 
only thing that stops the crowd from going 
completely haywire is a development that 
brings us all up panting. Slim Driscoll 
takes her to the track one afternoon and 
loses his entire bank roll on six straight 
nags. 

Well, needless to say, this hits us like a 
ten-ton elephant and all sorts of reasons 
are advanced—the first reason coming 
from Gus Nuckheim. 

“Slim,” he says, “it’s your own fault. 
You shouldn’t have bet on six races.” 

“Certainly,” says Hecky Raymond. 
“Molly is only a sure thing for a one- 
shot.” 

“None of us,” says Rocky Myerson, 
“have bet more than one or two races an 
afternoon and, if Molly’s luck is broken, 
it’s your fault for being such a chiseler.” 

To all of which Slim listens sadly, and 
then says, “Gentlemen, I agree with you 
that Molly should not be squeezed for 
more than one race a day, but she didn’t 
come through for me at all.” 

“Then something must have been 
wrong,” says Gus Nuckheim. “Are you 
sure you took Molly to the track? And 
you are positive that everything was 
exactly as usual?” 

“Well,” says Slim, “Molly was not 
wearing her eyeglasses.” 

“Ha!” says Gus Nuckheim, and every- 
body lets out a snort of relief. 

“Gentlemen,” says Gus, “it is obvious 
that Molly’s eyeglasses are the root of her 
good fortune.” 

To which we all nod emphatic agree- 
ment. 

“She is only lucky,” says Gus, “when 
she’s wearing her blinkers.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” says Rocky Myerson, 
and we jump up, ina body, to make for the 
hat counter, when suddenly Hecky Ray- 
mond lets out an exclamation. 

“Look!” he says. “Benjamin!” 


ANP sure enough, who is engaging 
Molly in earnest conversation but her 
boy friend of six years’ standing. 

Well, of course, this brings us to a halt, 
and we are about to walk back to our 
table, when Benjamin catches sight of us 
and strides forward. Now, Benjamin is a 
short fellow with a mop of bushy hair and 
his expression is always very serious, due 
to the fact, no doubt, that he plays the 
bass viol in a dance orchestra. He reaches 
our group and opens up like this: 

“Molly tells me that you have been 
taking her out.” 

“That is true,” says Gus Nuckheim. 

Benjamin stares at us very distaste- 
fully. “I do not like it,” he says. 

“Indeed?” says Gus Nuckheim. 

“I will thank you,” says Benjamin, “to 
stop annoying Molly. I do not prefer her 
to mingle with your type of people.” 

“That will be enough from you,” says 
Gus Nuckheim. “Molly is a sweet girl and 


we look upon her as our little sister. Don’t 
we, boys?” 

“Yes, indeed,” we say. 

“And we will continue,” says Gus 
Nuckheim, “to take her out for a good 
time as often as we please. Won’t we, 
boys? ” 

“Well,” says Benjamin darkly, “maybe 
Molly has something to add to this dis- 
cussion.” 

Molly stares at us through her eyeglasses 
and speaks very softly. “I’m sorry,” she 
says, “but Benjamin does not like for me 
to go out with other men.” 

Well, we can see that arguing will get us 
nowhere. We therefore proceed back to 
our table for a discussion of tactics. 

“Gentlemen,” says Gus, “we have been 
foolish in our attack on this problem. In- 
stead of dating Molly one after the other, 
we should have delegated a single person 
to take her to the track and place all bets 
on the same horse.” 

Rocky Myerson lets out a sigh. “It’s 
too late now to tell us what we should 
have done,” he says. “Molly is through 
with us.” 

Gus Nuckheim shakes his head. “It is 
not too late to make a killing if we play 
our cards well,” he says. ‘‘Now, suppose 
Slim Driscoll is to take Molly to the track 
Saturday and lay everything we can beg, 
borrow, or steal on Sir Philip. Sir Philip is 
a good horse and a ten-to-one shot, and if 
we place sufficient on his nose it will repre- 
sent quite a cleanup, will it not?” 

“Yes,” says Hecky, “but how is Slim 
Driscoll going to get Molly to the track?” 

“Well, says Gus Nuckheim, “I’ve got 
an idea. Slim, will you be so kind as to re- 
main at this table while we converse with 
Molly? And I suggest, too, that you try 
to look as sad as possible.” 

Well, this feat is not difficult for Slim, 
as every time he turns his mind to the 
parsley he dropped in six straight races it 
is all he can do to hold back the tears from 
his eyes. 


S° WE leave Slim at the table and drape 
ourselves around Molly’s hat counter, 
and Gus Nuckheim speaks in this way: 

“Molly,” he says, “those were unkind 
words you addressed to us before.” 

“Im sorry, Mr. Nuckheim,’” says 
Molly, “but Benjamin doesn’t like for me 
to make dates with other men.” 

“That is a poor excuse,” says Gus Nuck- 
heim. “And Benjamin is not the type of 
character for you to trust. I, personally, 
have seen him with other girls, and so 
have the boys here.” 

“I cannot believe it,”” says Molly. 

“It is true,” says Gus Nuckheim. “Is it 
not, boys?” 

“Yes, indeed,” we say. 

“Molly,” he continues, “we are not 
thinking of ourselves in the matter, but of 
Slim Driscoll. Can’t you see how much he 
is in love with you?” 

“Mr. Driscoll—in love with me?” says 
Molly. 

“Have you no eyes?” says Gus Nuck- 
heim. “Why, when you spoke those cruel 
words before, it was like a knife in Slim’s 
back.” 

At which the tears come into Molly’s 
eyes. “I didn’t know,” she says, “that 
Mr. Driscoll felt this way about me.” 

“He has felt this way,” says Gus Nuck- 
heim, “for upward of two years but, being 
a man of honor, he couldn’t tell it to you so 


long as Benjamin had first claim.” Gus 
shakes his head. “Molly,” he says, “as 
your friends and well-wishers, we would 
like to see you set with the right man. 
And there is no need for us to tell you that 
Slim is a gentleman of the highest scruples. 
He is a scholar and a person of intellect, 
which is something that Benjamin is not.” 

“But I am in love with Benjamin,” says 
Molly. 

“Then show Benjamin he cannot two- 
time you. Allow Slim Driscoll to take you 
out on Saturday and—who knows?—in 
time you may learn to love Slim.” 

Molly stares at Gus Nuckheim and her 
eyes, I notice, are still wet. At length she 
says, “Very well. I will go out with Mr. 
Driscoll on Saturday.” 


WEL by eleven o'clock Saturday 
morning we have scraped together 
exactly $2,000, which we immediately de- 
posit with the bookmaker on Sir Philip’s 
nose. Sir Philip, you understand, is a ten- 
to-one shot. We stand to collect twenty 
grand if he slips under the wire, and, with 
Molly at the track, he cannot miss. 

Nevertheless, we are in a highly nervous 
-condition as we wait outside of Gilli’s 
Restaurant for Molly to show up with 
Slim Driscoll, and by eleven-thirty our 
nervousness jumps up fifty degrees, for 
whom should we see approaching but 
Slim Driscoll—and Slim Driscoll is alone. 

Rocky Myerson grabs Slim by the collar 
and says, “Where is Molly?” 

“Molly,” Slim croaks, “‘is getting mar- 
ried.” 

“ Married? ” 

“Yes,” says Slim. “Benjamin was 
there when I called for her. Molly tried to 
explain the situation, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten. He spoke some vile words to me, and 
wound up by proposing to Molly.” 

“You numskull,” says Rocky Myerson, 
“why didn’t you grab her?” 

“Listen,” interrupts Gus Nuckheim, 
“we have got no time to argue. Are they 
still in Molly’s home?” 

“Yes,” says Slim. 

“Then follow me.” 

And we rush into a cigar store and watch 
Gus Nuckheim as he dials the number of 
Molly’s apartment. Benjamin answers. 

“What do you want?” he says. 

“Well, we have heard the news. Me and 
the boys wish you every happiness.” 

“Why,” says Benjamin, “thank you.” 

“Not at all,” says Gus Nuckheim. “We 
are thinking of purchasing a wedding pres- 
ent and would like to know if you prefer a 
sterling silver dinner set or a grand piano.” 

“Why, that is most kind of you,” says 
Benjamin. “Make it a piano.” 

“Very well,’’ says Gus Nuckheim. “ And 
there is just one more thing we would like 
to do for you and Molly.” 

“What is that?” says Benjamin. 

“We would like to take you both out 
for a good time today. The boys feel very 
badly that you have misunderstood their 
attitude, and want to make amends.” 

“Well,” says Benjamin reflectively, “it 
sounds all right with me.” 

“Fine,” says Gus Nuckheim. “We will 
start by taking in the Beaumont Posterity. 
Meet us in front of the grandstand, Section 
Fifty, at two o’clock. No later.” 

As Gus hangs up we jump on him and do 
everything but shower kisses upon his face, 
and immediately afterward we rush out- 

(Continued on page 143) 
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King of the keystone sack and the umpire’s secret joy is Charley 


Gehringer, who tells when it pays to keep your mouth shut 


ACME NEWS PHOTO 


“A wise old owl lived in an oak; 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Why can’t we all be like this bird?” 


E` WITH John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
3> professing a fondness for this 
motto and the late Calvin Coolidge hang- 
ing it over his Northampton fireplace, 
Charley Gehringer completes the trilogy 
of finance, politics, and athletics by 
planning to have it etched into his family 
escutcheon right beneath the two.crossed 
bats and just above the spiked shoe. 
Probably no brilliant and outstanding 
ball player over a recent span of years 
has attended so strictly to his own knit- 
ting and hitting as the star second base- 
man of the World Champion Detroit 
Tigers, who is now beginning his eleventh 
season in the American League. Even 
when his first major league manager, the 
awesome Tyrus Raymond Cobb, benched 
him for a month at the outset of his big- 
league career because of his reticence, 
Charley refused to develop a raucous 
squawk. He stuck to his own convic- 
tions by fighting it out in silence, and 
today, on the threshold of his most 
promising year in baseball, stands vindi- 
cated and more convinced than ever. 
Harken back to the afternoon only 
last summer when Messrs. McGowan 
and Ormsby, American League umpires, 
closed the door on their dressing-room in 
Detroit. 

“That game was a cinch,” grunted 
McGowan, as he removed a shoe and 
wriggled the McGowan toes luxuriously. 

“Right,” agreed his compatriot. “But 
I missed one.” 

McGowan. shook his head. 
wasn’t a kick all day.” 

“I know, but when I called that third 
strike on Gehringer he turned and looked 
me squarely in the face before he left the 
plate.” 

McGowan sat bolt upright. “Then it 


“There 


must. have missed by three inches.” 

“Not three,” defended Ormsby hastily 
and with professional dignity. ‘“‘ Mebbe 
one. Gehringer knows the strike zone 
better than any player in the business. 
He’s the ball player’s ball player, the 
idol of Detroit, the swellest second base- 
man in the business—” 

“And the umpire’s secret joy,” fin- 
ished McGowan. . . . 

Charles Leonard Gehringer, curly- 
haired, dark-eyed, and pretty definitely 
over on the handsome side, leaned back 
in a chair in the home he built recently. 
“Why don’t I fight umpires?” he asked 
easily. “Let me see.” Charley inter- 
twined his fingers behind his head—the 
same fingers that players accuse of eras- 
ing more base knocks than any ten digits 
operating on baseball infields today— 


By Harold A. 
Fitzgerald 


and he smiled disarmingly. For Geh- 
ringer is infinitely more suggestive of a 
Hollywood hero than he is of a swirling 
cloud of dust and the ominous gleam of 
flashing spikes. The Tiger star is the 
absolute antithesis of the “deese and 
dose” boys who have been wrangling 
their way out of big-time baseball during 
the past twenty years. 

“Tl tell you why I don’t fight the 
umpires,” said Charley thoughtfully. 
“Right now, with the season opening, I 
figure the poorest umpire in the league 
will have a higher average of accuracy 
than any player in the circuit. They 
never yellat me when I fumblea grounder, 
so why should I kick them in the shins? 
I’m paid to get base hits, and I get one 
about every three times at bat. I shud- 
der to think of playing through just one 
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inning in which the umpires didn’t de any 
better than that.” 

To Gehringer, the point is illustrated by 
Umpire Moriarty’s famous 16-word debate 
with Jimmy Foxx, Boston’s new first base- 
man. Jimmy stepped up to the plate one 
afternoon and took two terrific cuts in 
succession, missing by a foot both times. 
Then a curve ball caught a corner and the 
“two-x” athlete never moved. 

“Strike three,” pronounced Moriarty. 

Foxx dropped his bat. ‘You missed that 
one,” he sputtered. 

“Mebbe,” acknowledged the imperturb- 
able Moriarty. “But you missed the first 
two yourself. I’m still one down.” 

Furthermore, Gehringer believes that 
the players are often wrong, even when 
they’re positive they’re right; and he cites 
the play in the last World Series which 
started all of George Moriarty’s troubles 
with the Cubs. Phil Cavarretta broke for 
second and was waved out on a close deci- 
sion, whereupon the youngest of all the 
Cubs let out a plaintive bleat that brought 
all the middle-sized Chicago mamma bears 
and all the big, gruff Chicago papa bears 
from the dugout on the run. 

Gehringer made the putout and played 
the role of Goldilocks. Here’s his version 
of the Big Scene: 

“Cochrane’s throw was on the first base 
side of the bag and, just as I caught the 
ball, Cavarretta slid squarely into it. I 
never moved, and Phil really retired him- 
self. He never felt me tag him and he 
thought he was safe—but he wasn’t. 

“Things like that decision make umpir- 
ing tough,” says Gehringer, “and it’s one 
of the reasons I keep my mouth shut and 
try to play ball. I’ll leave the umps alone 
as long as they do their best and give mea 
square deal. I know I often can’t see all 
that goes on.” ... 


AT THIRTY-TWO years of age and with 
ten seasons of spotless big-league base- 
ball behind him, Gehringer opens this season 
as the Keystone King of the diamond. Un- 
married, he lives quietly with his mother in 
a beautiful new home in Detroit. Although 
the telephone directory carries a current 
listing, the number never answers, and in- 
formation blandly insists ‘“There’s no such 
party.” No Charley Gehringer in Detroit! 

Oddly enough, the Silent Knight came 
into the American League under the man- 
agership of Tyrus Raymond Cobb, the all- 
time storm center of baseball: the man who 
tried to conquer all the umpires, all his 
teammates, all his opponents, and a por- 
tion of the cash customers. Gehringer 
pitched for the Fowlerville (Mich.) high 
school and entered the University of Mich- 
igan, where he played third base on the 
All-Fresh team. 

After two years in the minors he came to 
the Tigers at second base, and went South 
in 1926 with Cobb as his manager. Cobb 
was immediately impressed with the re- 
cruit, and Gehringer was stationed at sec- 
ond base throughout the training trip. 
However, just before the season opened, 
Charley was benched in favor of his rival, 
Frankie O’Rourke. The aggressive and 
fiery Cobb grew exasperated with the 
youngster, who smothered everything in 
sight, threw accurately, hit well, ran bases 
with matchless grace and ease, but who re- 
fused to become blatantly excited over 
baseball, Ty Cobb, or anything else. 

“I guess my voice didn’t carry far 


enough,” smiles Charley. “Ty told me to 
‘keep up a steady line of chatter’ and I did 
my best, but it didn’t suit the boss.” 

As a matter of fact, Cobb didn’t exactly 
want “chatter.’’ Cobb wanted a cross be- 
tween a one-man undergraduate cheering 
section and the shrieks of the dying Chris- 
tian martyrs. Gehringer’s modest en- 
couragement to the pitchers never reached 
Ty’s sensitive antenna in center field. But 
O'Rourke's veriest' whisper could be heard 
in the furthermost confines of our biggest 
parks when he cut loose. Men who'd used 
ear trumpets for years put them away with 
delighted smiles and new-found hopes the 
moment Frankie sounded off. So O'Rourke 
replaced Charley as a regular a week before 
the opener. O’Rourke may not have looked 
as good as Charley but he sounded better, 
and the din and fury of strident combat 
were essentials in Cobb's plan. 


FOR a full month Charley sat silently on 
the bench, without a whimper, while 
O’Rourke played noisily at second base. 
Then Ty tried this puzzling recruit one 
afternoon. Charley has been the Num- 
ber One Boy at his position ever since, and 
is challenged only by Eddie Collins and 
Larry Lajoie over the long stretch. The 
earnest exhortations and even the grim 
commands of Manager Cobb failed to dis- 
turb the easy tenor of Gehringer’s ways. 
Charley went about his work in so ship- 
shape a manner that finally the tempestu- 
ous Mr. Cobb surrendered in disgust and 
left this maddening, easy-going sphinx to 
get along as best he could—which happens 
to be the current tops for second basing, 
plus a ten-year batting average of .327. 

“But I still think Cobb was the greatest 
ball player that ever lived,” insists Charley. 

Gehringer met Ty Cobb’s criticism with 
his own philosophy. A hard-hit single with 
the bases full, in Charley’s estimation, 
shows more worth-while aggressiveness 
than two hours of purposeful bellowing at 
second base. They pay off in baseball on 
base knocks and fielding; and the histri- 
onics of the most accomplished squawkers 
fade away when a drive against the right 
field screen sends two men across the plate. 
There are fifteen regular second basemen 
and probably a dozen substitutes in the 
two big leagues who can toss more words of 
cheer and encouragement to a faltering 
pitcher than Charley; but Charley can 
flash across an incredible stretch of good 
green turf, snare a hard-hit ball with one 
hand, and retire the side on smashes on 
which his masters at mouthing could not so 
much as lay a glove. This is Gehringer’s 
conception of aggressiveness. 

“When I recall,” says Gehringer, “the 
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millions of words that have been expended 
over a period of years, I become more and 
more convinced that the same energy 
better directed would have accomplished 
infinitely more. I can think of only a few 
cases where talking helped. One concerned 
Shortstop Leo Durocher, when he was with 
the Yanks and Fothergill with the Tigers.” 

Some players are big, some are heavy, 
and some are just plain fat, but Fothergill 
represented the advance stages of all three. 
He holds the world’s hot-dog record for 
both the standing and sitting start, and al- 
though Babe Ruth took over the “with 
mustard” title for two months, Fothergill 
waddled out of the big league with every 
authentic A.A.U. mark to his credit—from 
“one dog—plain” on up. 

One afternoon Fothergill came to bat, 
with Gehringer on second, when Durocher 
called “Time!” and ran excitedly towards 
the plate. 

“It’s against the rules,” he shouted. 
“The Tigers can’t do that.” 

“Do what?” asked a bewildered umpire. 

Leo pointed accusingly at the hapless 
Fothergill. “Two men can’t bat at once.” 

The players roared, and Fothergill stood 
speechless as the red crept up and slowly 
spread among his various chins. 

Durocher retraced his steps and grunted 
to Gehringer, ‘“‘He’s fit to be tied. Two 
bucks the big ox strikes out.” 

And for once mere words paid a dividend. 
Fothergill struck out—swinging. 


EHRINGER’S most vigorous protests 
—the times he boldly looks the umpires 
right in the faceand evenasks themif they’re 
sure they’re right—come about through an 
umpire’s location at the time he makes the 
decision, rather than the decision itself. 
“I insist,” says Charley, “that the um- 
pires ought to study their jobs as much as I 
study mine. Sometimes they’re caught out 
of position or they’re behind a fielder when 
there’s plenty of chance to ‘spot’ themselves 
in the right place. These mistakes sort of 
burn me up. I don’t often say anything if 
the decision is made with the umpire right 
on top of the play—or, if that’s impossible, 
when he’s in the best position he can reach. 
But when one of them is caught in the 
wrong spot and the decision goes against 
me, it hurts, and I speak about it. AlL 
though,” and he smiled, “I usually wait 
until the next day. Then I go over and ask 
the offender whether he’s sure he was right.” 
“Have they ever said they were mis- 
taken?” 

Gehringer chuckled. “I haven't had one 
say so during the first ten years, but often 
their answers show they aren’t sure or 
know they may have missed.” . . . 

The Tiger star has at times been charged 
with lacking color. Babe Ruth exuded 
color in copious gobs and etched a gorgeous 
rainbow trail across the baseball firmament 
—while his Yankee successor, Lou Gehrig, 
is more of the Gehringer type. One of the 
most colorful players in the Tiger line-up 
during the past two years has been the irre- 
pressible outfielder, Jerry Walker, and a 
classic story in the Tiger clubhouse involv- 
ing Gehringer and Walker shows Charley's 
reaction to too much “‘color.” 

It was a hot afternoon, and the game 
was close and tense. Late in the contest, 
Gehringer was on third, with Jerry on first. 
Walker was caught off bases more times 
in 1934 and 1935 than any ball player in 
history, and this was just one of the occa- 
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sions. During the ensuing run down, 
Gehringer edged slowly towards the plate 
and, as Jerry was retired, he made a des- 
perate break for home in an attempt to 
salvage something from the wreckage. But 
he was nipped by an eyelash. 

Charley stalked back to the bench with- 
out deigning to brush off his uniform. 
Walker, meanwhile, was ambling easily 
across the diamond. The bench was 
strangely silent as Gehringer slipped in 
next to Cochrane with a black look on his 
usually serene and placid features. 

“Mike,” he volunteered at last with con- 
siderable heat, “if that’s color, you can 
stick my share in your eye.” 

There was a moment of profound silence 
and then the entire dugout roared with 
laughter, while Gehringer continued to 
scowl and Walker innocently contemplated 
the bleachers. 

Charley believes in playing everything 
the right way. No irrational, unaccount- 
able, and semi-suicidal moves attract him. 
He plays hard, and plays to win. He asks 
no odds and, aside from spotting the entire 
pitching staff in the American League the 
first strike and then hitting .330, he con- 
cedes no visible hand'caps. 

Pushed in regard to his habit of taking a 
called first strike so frequently, Gehringer 
fidgeted uneasily in his chair. 

“I guess,” he grinned, “it’s because I 
don’t want to be put out too soon.” 


EHRINGER’S home can never be the 

scene of the serio-comedy that was 
enacted in the Walker manse one day. 
Walker’s two small sons came in just as 
the radio chattered excited'y: 


«|. and he’s caught off second. Yes, 
sir; they’re starting the run down now .. .” 


The elder brother stopped abruptly, 
caught the younger by the shoulder, and in 
the midst of an ominous silence he blurted 
out, “D’yuh suppose that’s our dad again?” 

Unless something contradictory to the 
written text or the ground rules of the day 
is involved, Gehringer insists that protests 
are a waste of baseball energy, and he re- 
lates the only incident he knows about in 
which an umpire intervened purely because 
of a sputtering player. A catcher—who 
shall be nameless—came to bat several 
years ago in the ninth inning with his team 
hopelessly beaten. One of the poorest 
hitters that ever jimmied his way into the 
major leagues, he turned to protest as the 
umpire called the third strike. 

“That was too high,” he declared hotly. 
“ You're terrib e.” 

“So’re you,” chuckled his lordship sud- 
denly, “and just to show you how bad you 
are, you’re gonna be the only batter in his- 
tory that ever had four official strikes. Try 
again.” The opposing catcher caught the 
spirit of the occasion, signaled for the curve 
ball which had made a permanent sucker 
of the hitter, and the dumfounded man 
missed once more. 

“Strike four,” bellowed the umpire dra- 
matically. “Want another? ” 

But the victim left in a red rage. 

“And so,” smiles Charley, ‘‘why should I 
kick on every close decision in hopes that 
I might get one fourth strike in the ninth 
inning when we were twelve runs behind? 

“ During my early days I watched to see 
whether umpires would take advantage of 
the fact that a close decision against me 
never brought more than a mild and oc- 


casional protest. I discovered that every 
arbitrator in the league gave me a fair deal. 
What more can I ask?” 

Charley is known as the “ball player’s 
ball player.” The associates who play with 
and. against him have long sensed the 
sparkle and breath-taking tingle in his per- 
formances. And the worker who walks 
away with the unchallenged good verdict 
of his fellow craftsmen has passed the 
keenest test. 

“If I had my pick of the American League 
teams,” a National League manager told 
me one day, “I’d take Gehringer. He can 
go farther than anyone I ever saw and come 
up with the old apple. He actually fields 
balls other players couldn’t knock down. 
And what a hitter he is!” i 

Charley has never been banished or 
warned, but his reputation probably saved 
him once. George Moriarty called a man 
safe, and the Tiger star remonstrated with 
considerable gusto. “It must have been 
something I ate,” explains Charley apolo- 
getically, “but anyway I kicked pretty 
hard.” Shortly afterwards a ball was hit 
against the fence, and Moriarty asked to 
see whether it was fit for play. “I didn’t 
really sock it at him,” grins Charley, “but 
there was a smack of something firm and 
hard against bare, defenseless flesh.” Mori- 
arty glowered, but Gehringer began study- 
ing the curious cloud formations overhead 
and avoided Moriarty’s baleful eye. 

Another drive bounced off the wall, and 
again Moriarty called the runner safe at 
second on a very close play, and again he 
asked for the ball. Gehringer didn’t hear 
the request, and hurled it on the ground in 
disgust. It stopped halfway between the 
player and the umpire, and for a moment 
George remained motionless. Then, fixing 
Gehringer with a definite glare, he retrieved 
it himself. “I was scared,” says Charley. 
“George was all red in the face and very 
mad.” Tension was increasing, when a 
shower put an end to the show and Charley 
profited much as did the ancient Croesus 
when Cyrus built an especially neat and 
workmanlike funeral pyre for him—only to 
have the god Apollo, to whom Croesus had 
long prayed with piety and fervor, put out 
the fire with a torrential shower. 


DDLY enough, the biggest disappoint- 
ment and the biggest thrill in the life of 
baseball’s Silent Star happened within a 
few seconds of each other. In the ninth 
inning of the last World Series game, with 
the score tied and Cochrane on first, Geh- 
ringer whaled a terrific line drive down the 
right field line. The ball was only two or 
three feet inside the chalk mark and Charley 
sensed a three-base hit, which would have 
scored Cochrane with the winning run. 
However, Cavarretta had been holding 
Mike close to the bag and the ball scorched 
its way squarely into his hands. He leaped 
to first and retired Gehringer before Char- 
ley had hardly untracked himself. *‘That,”’ 
sighs Gehringer, ‘“‘was the black moment of 
a lifetime.” A minute later Goslin drove 
Mike home with the run that won the 
series, and Gehringer characteristically 
names this as the thrill of ten years. Most 
players would pick an event in which they, 
themselves, had played the heroic role, but 
Charley revels most in the run that won 
the series, even though he took no part. 
“How about those home runs in New 
York in the crucial series of 1934?” he was 
asked. 


Gehringer smiled. ‘Those were thrills, 
all right. We went into New York battling 
the Yanks for first place, and played a 
double-header. There were 78,000 people 
in the stadium and 20,000 more clamoring 
to get in. I was lucky enough to hit a home 
run in each game, and we won ’em both 
and went on to win the pennant.” 

The Silent Knight is always in shape, 
and never eats more than two meals a day, 
in season or out. He doesn’t smoke and 
never drinks anything but beer. On the 
road, Gehringer rooms with Chief Hogsett, 
who is a strong, silent man in his own right. 
But Gehringer complains, with a twinkle in 
his eye, that Hogsett chatters like a mag- 
pie . . . “Why, if he wants the salt at the 
table, he asks for the salt, and I’ve told him 
time and again that he can get it by merely 
pointing politely.” 


Gi ise Tigers delight in telling a story about 
Charley and the Chief. One evening 
Gehringer and Hogsett dropped into ad- 
joining chairs in the hotel lobby as the 
hands on the clock pointed to 7:30. After 
several false starts, Gehringer astonished 
his mates by turning to Hogsett and ask- 
ing, ““What’ll we do tonight?” 
` The Chief contemplated Gehringer in 
something akin to alarm and consterna- 
tion, and at 8:30 he replied, “I dunno.” 
At 9:30 the Chief half-suppressed an 
earnest yawn, kicked the silent Charley’s 
foot, and volunteered, “‘Let’s go to bed.” 
And at 10:30 Gehringer looked at the no- 
ble Red Man, and answered, “‘Let’s.” ... 
“But,” muses Charley, “that could 
hardly happen. The Chief and I wouldn’t 
think of sitting in a hotel lobby all evening. 
It would be too noisy.” 
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side and make a flat rate with a taxicab 
driver to the Beaumont Park track. 

Well, as the minute hand of Hank 
Pealey’s watch creeps toward two o’clock, 
we are grouped in front of the grandstand, 
each of us facing in a different direction, 
and, at five minutes to two, the sweat from 
all of our faces would fill a large-sized 
beer barrel. On the track, five horses are 
lined up for the first race and, as the bar- 
rier goes up, Hecky Raymond lets out a 
yell. 

“There she is!” he says. 

And sure enough, his finger is pointing 
directly at Molly Costigan and her boy 
friend, Benjamin. Molly is facing the 
other way, and it is not until we reach her 
side that she turns around; and, as she does 
so, a terrifying groan drops from our lips 
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—for Molly is not wearing her eyeglasses. 

Well, it is a full minute before any of us 
utters a word, and finally Gus Nuckheim 
says in a hoarse voice, “ Molly, where are 
your spectacles? ” 

“Oh,” says Molly, “I’m not going to 
use them any more. Benjamin doesn’t 
think they are becoming.” 

“ Benjamin!” we croak, and the look we 
turn upon that gentleman is so full of dis- 
like that it is amazing he can remain ob- 
livious. 

“Yes,” says Benjamin, “1 think Molly 
looks much nicer without eyeglasses.” 

“But, my dear friend,” says Gus Nuck- 
heim, “if Molly has used eyeglasses for a 
number of years, removing them at this 
stage might prove serious.” 

'“That is not possible,” says Benjamin. 
“The doctor has said she no longer needs 
them.” 

“ Well—” says Gus Nuckheim, and I can 
see that he is thinking furiously. 

In fact, every one of us is working the 
brain to exhaustion, for nobody needs to 
remind us that, unless Molly steps into a 
pair of blinkers, we can say bye-bye to 
twenty thousand cabbages. 

\ 

ELL, right here is where Rocky 
Myerson gets a brilliant inspiration. 
He dashes away from the grandstand and 
returns, just as the Beaumont Posterity 
race lines up. And in his hand is a pair of 
smoked glasses which he proffers to Molly. 

“Molly,” he says, trying to keep his 
voice calm, “‘it is very sunny and you are 
liable to strain your eyes, so I have pur- 
chased for you a pair of smoked glasses.” 

“Well,” says Molly, “since you have al- 
ready laid out the money, I might as well 
use them.” 

And, at these words, Rocky almost jams 
the glasses over her nose, for the starter’s 
flag is poised and the big race is about to 
begin. No sooner do we see Molly wearing 
eyeglasses than from our throats comes a 
cry of happiness, which is immediately 
echoed by fifteen thousand voices as the 
barrier snaps up and seven thoroughbreds 
shoot out in a bunch. 

The Beaumont Posterity is a mile and 
three-quarters in length and is a grueling 
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and affectionate. They are grateful for 
very small allowances. I’d list a lot of 
other fine qualities but I'll stop boasting. 

Our little daughters are lovely and— 


race, so we do not expect much of Sir 
Philip until at least the halfway mark. He 
is running very smoothly in fourth posi- 
tion, minding his own business and keeping 
clear of the rail. Out in front is a filly 
named Sunflower, but we pay no attention 
to her, because we know this filly cannot 
last, even though she is one of the favored 
horses. In second place is a colt named 
Black Joe, a twenty-to-one shot, but un- 
tried in fast company. In third place is an- 
other colt, named Firewheel, the odds on 
favorite, paying ten for eight at post time. 

The horses round the first turn without 
much change in position and, as they 
straighten out into the back stretch, Sir 
Philip begins to climb. 

Immediately there is a wild shout from 
our lips, and we lean forward to watch the 
money come home. Sir Philip passes Fire- 
wheel on the outside and sets his nose for 
the scampering filly. 

At the far turn, we let out another cry 
as Sir Philip catches Sunflower and shows 
his head in the clear. In another ten 
seconds, Sir Philip is two lengths in front 
and picking up yardage with every stride. 

Well, of course, we are yelling like five 
lunatics, and Rocky is pounding Slim on 
the back, and Hecky Raymond is jumping 
up and down, and Hank Pealey is waving 
his hat and screaming, “Come on, Sir 
Philip.” Rounding into the home stretch, 
he is three lengths in front and we are al- 
ready counting $20,000, when suddenly 
there is a roar from the crowd. 


NOM I do not know whether you have 
ever been to a race track, but, in all the 
world, there is no such sound as a roar from 
the crowd when a horse starts to shoot his 
bolt in the stretch. It is a roar that starts 
off like a murmur, and gathers momentum 
and volume. And, in this particular case, 
the roar is for Black Joe, the dark horse of 
the Posterity, for Black Joe is making his 
bid and ding-donging after Sir Philip. 

He picks up a length, and in no time his 
snout is tickling Sir Philip’s rump. 

“Come on, Sir Philip!” we screech. 
“Run!” 

And Sir Philip is indeed running; there 
is no doubt about that. Nor does it seem 


this should prove that they’re exceptional 
— they go merrily to bed. 

Everything was satisfactory from our 
point of view. Don and Joe had all the 
“proper contacts” they needed for a happy, 
healthy boyhood. So we concluded it was 
Fetter to bring up our boys to be right 
people than to train them to know “right 
people.” 

Of course, I have made many mistakes 
with the children, but the greatest—and 
Mrs. Brown agrees with me—was when I 
promised each boy I would give him 
$5,000 if he neither smoked nor drank un- 
til he was twenty-one. That’s the only 
time I ever tried to pay them to be good, 
and it’s all wrong. I am sure our boys 
would have abstained without any offer of 
reward, and I’m afraid I’ve deprived them 
of the pleasure and satisfaction of winning 
a game for the love of winning. 

Joe has never gone in much for parties, 


possible that any horse can pass him in the 
remaining fifty yards. And, in truth, we 
are ready to congratulate ourselves on the 
victory, when Black Joe suddenly gives a 
last despairing surge, shoots neck and neck 
with Sir Philip, and nips him by a coat of 
paint at the wire. 

Well, for the space of a minute, we stare 
at the track like wooden images. And, as 
our minds become clearer and we compre- 
hend what has happened, if ever six men 
grow ill rapidly, it is Gus Nuckheim, 
Rocky Myerson, Hecky Raymond, Slim 
Driscoll, Hank Pealey, and me. All about, 
the crowd is cheering, but to us there is 
only one sound, and that is the sound of 
twenty thousand cabbages flapping their 
wings and flying away. 


E TURN around, still in a dazed con- 

dition, and—yes—Molly is in the 
same spot and she is wearing her eyeglasses 
and everything is quite in order, and, in 
fact, we cannot, for the life of us, figure out 
what was wrong and why Sir Philip did not 
come through, when suddenly there is an- 
other roar from the crowd as the winners 
flash up on the board, and we notice that 
Benjamin is shouting his head off. 

“Black Joe!” he yells. “Look, Molly!” 

Molly asks him what is wrong. 

“Why, Molly,” he cries, “don’t you see? 
Black Joe is the horse I picked—a twenty- 
to-one shot.” And he pulls a ticket from 
his pocket and goes on excitedly: ‘For 
five years I have bet on races, and this is 
the first time a horse ever comes through 
for me. Molly,” he says, “this must be 
our lucky day.” 

“Yes,” says Molly, “it must be indeed.” 

And Benjamin embraces her and says 
like this: 

“Molly, if this is our lucky day, let’s not 
wait to get married. Let's get married 
right away.” 

“Tt will make me very happy,” says 
Molly. “That is, if the boys don’t mind?” 

“Why, they won’t mind,” says Benja- 
min. “Will you, boys?” 

And all we can do is shake our heads and 
stare with a most violent form of antipathy 
as Benjamin takes Molly's arm and leads 
her away. 


but Don goes around a good deal. If there 
is drinking and if Don can slip out without 
being rude, he does so. If not, he just 
doesn’t go with that crowd any more. But 
if you think these boys are sissies, watch 
Joe in a baseball game or Don at football 
or basketball! And they definitely are not 
ruined socially. . . . 


(Bie I got into motion pictures and 
settled down with my family in Los 
Angeles in 1927, my wife and I didn’t see as 
much of the children as we wished, for I 
was in vaudeville and musical comedy and 
the boys went to school in Philadelphia. 

I was in Twinkle, Twinkle, a musical 
comedy playing in Los Angeles, when I 
was offered a contract in pictures. Mrs. 
Brown and I had lived so long in hotels 
that when we moved into a house I forgot 
where I was, and picked up the telephone 
and asked “Central” for ice water. I was 


For the First Time 
COLD 


Kelvinator’s Built-In Thermometer 
eliminates all doubt about food com- 
partment temperature. You know, 
every minute of every day, that food is 
kept safely —that health is protected. 


For the First Time 
PROTECTION 
ECONOMY 


and 


Every Kelvinator is sold with a 
Certificate of Low Cost of Operation. 
You know in advance that current con- 
sumption will be small—one-half, or 
even one-third as much as many 
refrigerators now in use. Every 
Kelvinator is backed by a 5-year 
Protection Plan, insuring its depend- 
ability. 


has made millons of tefugetilots old fashioned and obsolfe 


New developments—new discoveries — 
new inventions now offered for the first 
time in the 1936 Kelvinator, have, by 
comparison, made many refrigerators 
now in use, obsolete —wasteful —inefh- 
cient and old-fashioned. 

A refrigerator should maintain con- 
stant low temperature in the 
food compartment. Many 
do not. The 1936 Kelvinator 
does. And the proof is right 
before your eyes. A Built-In 
Thermometer gives you the 
facts in unmistakable de- 
grees. You know your food 
is safe. 

Many refrigerators, for- 
merly judged as economical, 
must now be considered in- 
efficient and wasteful of 


current, for they use twice or three 
times as much electricity as the 1936 
Kelvinator. This fact is proved by a 
Certificate of Low Cost of Operation. 

Dependability and long life are backed 
by Kelvinator’s 5-year Protection Plan. 

The 1936 Kelvinator offers new con- 


THE 1936 KELVINATOR IS THE ONLY REFRIGERATOR 


THAT OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 


1. A built-in thermometer. ...2. A Certificate of Low Cost of Operation... . 
3. New beauty in design. . . 
grids in all ice trays. .. . 6. Interior light. . . . 7. Food crisper. 
table basket. . 


. 4. 5-year protection plan. 


A New High Standard of Modern Refrigeration 


... 5. Flexible 
... 8. Vege- 
.. 9. Automatic defrosting switch. . . . 10. Sliding shelves. 


veniences, combined in a strikingly 
beautiful cabinet, designed with the aid 
of Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky. 
Whether you have an automatic 
refrigerator today that should be re- 
placed—or whether you are about to 
buy your first one, be sure to see the 
1936 Kelvinator, and find 
how easily you can own one 
by means of the liberal 
Redisco Purchase Plan. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Factories also in London, Ontario, and 
London, England 
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Its Whole Wheat Magically Trans- 

formed Into A Breakfast Food So 

Gay, So Tempting, That Children 
Revel In It Like A Party Dish! 


NOTE: This Product, And The Claims 
Made For It, Have Been Accepted 
By The Committee On Foods Of 
The American Medical Association 


HIS is written directly to mothers 

whose children often “balk” at eating a 
proper breakfast, and sometimes go to 
school undernourished. 


Now a way has been found to transform 
that famous source of ‘‘food-energy,”’ whole 
wheat, into a breakfast food so gay, so utterly 
tempting, that children revel in it like a 
party dish! 


A food invention that is ending the old-time 
“coaxing and commanding” method, in 
thousands of homes. Hence, ends the emo- 
tional “scenes” at the table which, as child 
authorities point out, often lead to serious 
digestive upsets in the child. 


What It Is 


It is called Wheaties. It is the unique and 
novel invention of the world’s leading wheat 
milling experts, the millers of famous GOLD 
MEDAL ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. And it comes 
to offer every mother the opportunity of 
solving the old problem of getting a child to 
eat a good big breakfast—without command- 
ing, without coaxing. 


It’s whole wheat in flakes as light as snow- 
flakes! Crispy, crunchy, golden brown flakes 

. . roasted and toasted! Yet whole wheat 
with all of its marvelous food energy re- 
tained. A dish that, with plenty of milk or 
cream, sugar, and some kind of fruit, is a 
perfect breakfast for the growing child’s 
needs for work and play. 


Little wonder, then, that even so-called 
“cereal hating” children eat Wheaties by 
the dishful, and ask for more. That this new 
cereal has come as a boon to mothers and 
children everywhere. 


Breakfast of Champions 


Incidentally, a breakfast of Wheaties, plenty 
of milk or cream, sugar, and some kind of 
fruit, has become famous as a “Breakfast of 
Champions.” Such famous luminaries of the 
world of sports as Mickey Cochrane, Lon 
Warneke, and George M. Lott, Jr., and many 
others, are enthusiastic about Wheaties. 


Wheaties are made from a special and, for 
the purpose of an attractive-tasting child’s 
cereal, a far superior type of wheat. They 


SAY , YOURE EATING LIKE 
A BASEBALL CHAMPION / 
BUT HOW COME — | THOUGHT 
YOU HATED CEREALS > 


(ORKING | 


| š ; Getting “Cereal Hating” Children to Eat 
-Big Breakfasts of Whole Wheat 
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ITS A NEW KIND OF 
WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
THATS SIMPLY DELICIOUS, 

FRED. HERE, TRY 
SOME YOURSELF. 


GEE, WHEATIES 
ARE KEEN, POP / 


cost 15c a package. Yet thousands and thou- 
sands of mothers are only too glad to pay 
the penny or two more this cereal costs—to 
have their children eat without nerve- 
wracking argument. 


Another point is that Wheaties have been 
accepted as a pure food, truthfully adver- 
tised, by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Which tells 
you they are the kind of food you want your 
child to have. Order Wheaties from your 
grocer today. 3611 


GoLD MEDAL Foops, INCORPORATED 
of Copr. 1936, by General Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wheaties Revolutionize Breakfast 
In Boys Camp, Director Says 


Read this letter from Walter Christie, Jr., 
Counselor of Lokoya Boys Camp, Lokoya, 
California 


I’m sure thousands of moth- 
ers will be interested to learn 
of the experience we coun- 
selors of Lokoya Boys Camp 
have been having with break- 
fast foods this summer. 
Each morning, several boxes 
of popular-priced cereals are 
placed before the campers. 
For the first morning or so, the choices were 
fairly evenly divided. But since that time, 
the experienced boys have “‘landslided” the 
other campers to WHEATIES. As a matter 
of fact, WHEATIES are so popular that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to get boys to 
eat the other cereals. 
So, when you can get 75 red-blooded young 
campers to make an unanimous choice of 
breakfast foods, THAT’S SOMETHING! 
Congratulations to WHEATIES! 
Signed WALTER CHRISTIE, JR. 


thirty-five, Don was eleven, and Joe was 
nine—and life was just beginning for Mrs. 
Brown and me. Here we were, together at 
last, and every evening when I came home 
I’d get all choked up and, like all parents, 
swear I would protect my boys from hard- 
ship. I would remember that I had been 
smaller than Don when I was thrown en- 
tirely on my own. It made me resolve that 
if I could possibly help it, Don would never 
have to go through what I did at his age. 
Nevertheless, I wouldn’t for the world 
have missed the experience myself. 

I had started out to earn my own living 
as an acrobat with a circus when I was ten. 
I didn’t run away. I just went. My par- 
ents thought it would do me no harm and 
were glad they would have one less mouth 
to feed all summer. My wage was $1.50 a 
week and found. 

My family lived in a double house in 
Toledo, and a boy about my age, whose 
home was in the other half, got a job in a 
casting act. When the act needed another 
boy, he told the boss about me. The boss 
tried me out. I did back handsprings and 
flip-flaps for him. I slipped and fell in a 
pile of cinders and cut my hand, but I got 
right up and tried again. 

“O. K., kid,” he said. “If you had quit, 
I wouldn’t have taken you.” 

The act was “The Five Marvelous 
Ashetons.”” Three of us were boys, who 
were tossed back and forth, forty feet in 
the air, by the two men. We joined the 
Sells & Downs show in Kansas. 


R the next four summers I was with 
circuses or playing county fairs, return- 
ing home for school each fall until I finished 
the eighth grade. After that I was on my 
own. I had become so good I was getting 
$7.50 a week. 

I was twenty-three when I was married. 
I had been an acrobat for thirteen years. 
At that time I was the comedy half of the 
team of Prevost & Brown, in vaudeville. 
The team got $300 a week. Some weeks. 

It had been thirteen years of merry hell, 
and I mean that literally. It seems like a 
glorious dream and a horrible nightmare, 
mixed together. 

At first my ambition was nothing more 
than a childish one to be with a circus. 
Then the circus got into me. No matter 
what my various bosses did to me, those 
glorious moments when I felt like a god, 
high up, whirling through space, more than 
paid for the pain. 

And there was pain, cruel pain. 

In those days stage children were not 
protected by law. Their lives, in acrobatic 
acts, were in the hands of their bosses. 
And the theory was that the only way to 
train a boy was by cruelty. Injuries were 
taken as a matter of course, and nothing 
short of a broken leg kept a boy out of an 
act. In my first circus performance I fell 
and cracked a jawbone, and for weeks 
worked in a sort of helmet to hold it in 
place. Every time one of us boys made a 
mistake we were beaten. 

In performances, one of my ankles has 
been sprained seven times and the other, 
five. My knees have been dislocated. One 
leg and both ankles have been broken. 
Fingers have been broken twelve times. A 
muscle in the calf of a leg once snapped in 
two, and one of my shoulders was so seri- 
ously dislocated that it has come out more 
times than I can remember. 

Sprained ankles wouldn't keep a boy out 


of a performance. I don’t believe there is 
any greater pain than that which smashes 
into you when you turn a double twisting 
somersault and land on two sprained ankles. 
I have done that. And, though I worked 
on them every day, my ankles got well. 

For some reason, I worked hard for these 
cruel bosses. They told me it was good for 
me, and I believed them. Once I had 
trouble in learning a new trick in which I 
was thrown from one man to another. 

“If you do it wrong again,” one said, 
“PII do something that’ll teach you.” 

I tried it again, with my teeth clenched, 
and did it wrong. The man was supposed 
to catch me. He didn’t. That was when I 
broke my leg. When I recovered I never 
did it wrong again. 

Of course, I never let my parents know 
about the way I was treated. I realized, at 
first, that if they knew they would make 
me quit the circus, and, in spite of every- 
thing, I loved it. As I grew older I took it 
all as a matter of course and was so busy 
writing them about the triumphs of their 
“remarkable” son, “The Corkscrew Kid,” 
that it never occurred to me to tell about 
such minor matters as having a broom- 
stick broken on my shins. If any man 
ever did such things to my boys I am 
afraid I would be tempted to kill him. 

Those bosses did, however, teach me one 
thing that has helped me all my life. They 
never let me admit I was licked. If I 
missed a trick and was hurt, I went back 
and tried again—if I was able to stand— 
until I did it right. Then, and only then, 
did they take me to the doctor. It’s the 
same psychology used by aviators, who, 
after a crash, immediately take up another 
plane. When I was making a picture 
called The Circus Clown, in a scene with a 
lion, I accidentally hit his tail, and he 
flashed out a paw and clawed my face and 
one arm. As soon as I was fixed up I went 
right back and did the scene. If I had 
waited until the next day and thought it 
all over, I probably would have refused to 
get within fifty feet of the beast... . 


HEN Mrs. Brown and I knew our 

first baby was coming, everything 
inside me changed. I had a vague feeling 
that is common to all parents, I believe— 
that your children will grow up to be like 
you; and I didn’t want my children to be 
acrobats. Only a year before, I had been one 
of the outstanding defenders of acrobats. I 
had written a letter to a theatrical maga- 
zine pointing out that no other people in 
vaudeville worked so hard. 

You practice constantly, break bones 
and tear muscles, and when you finally 
get into vaudeville with a trick that has 
taken you years to perfect, you’re last on 
the bill. When you do it nobody sees it, 
for they’re all walking out. 

So, with the baby coming, I decided to 
become a talking comedian. I had to start 
at the bottom, and the best job I could get 
was in a burlesque show at $75 a week. 
Such shows in those days weren’t as bad as 
they are now and some of our best come- 
dians started in burlesque. 

The baby came on Christmas Day, 1916, 
when I was giving, in Boston, my first 
performance as a talking comedian. 

The second boy had arrived when I got 
my chance in musical comedy. I joined 
Listen Lester, and was well pleased with 
what the critics said about me. 

I was in Jim Jam Jems, two editions 
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Cae 
END OF THE MAN 
ON THE 
ee 
FLYING TRAPEZE 


E fell from the bar with the greatest 

of ease when the fumes from that 
gooey briar got him. Won't some usher 
please rush out for a pack of pipe cleaners 
and a tin of Sir Walter Raleigh’s peaceful 
blend—and let the show go on? Sir Walter 
burns slower, cooler. The air stays cleaner, 
your tongue stays calmer, and its delightful 
aroma wins applause from any crowd. 
Sales go up and up as smoker after smoker 
finds Sir Walter Raleigh the answer to a 
pipe-lover’s prayer for mildness and fra- 
grance. Sold everywhere. Ever tried it? 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet+ 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. M-69 
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ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 


in NEW ENGLAND 


In New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. In the morning 
you can stand on a mountain top, with a glori- 
ous panorama of woods, lakes, streams and 
white-spired villages beneath you. On that 
same afternoon you can be swimming or boat- 
ing on a crystal-clear lake. Or you can be sail- 
ing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore breeze. It’s 
possible almost anywhere in New England to 
play golf in the afternoon and attend a “sum- 
mer theatre” at night. Comeand enjoy delicious 
shore dinners. Come and enjoy your favorite 
sport in a climate which stays cool all summer. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE er 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New i I 
H 
H 


England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cific vacation information. Tear out the 
coupon now. 

NEw ENGLAND COUNCIL 

20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
AM-26. 

Name 


Address —— 


of The Greenwich Village Follies, Betty 
Lee, Captain Jinks, and Twinkle, Twinkle, 
with vaudeville engagements between 
shows. Then, eight years ago, we settled 
in Hollywood. I have appeared in thirty 
pictures since then. 

We always wanted two daughters, to 
balance the boys, and when we were es- 
tablished in a home in which to rear them 
comfortably, along they came—Mary 
Elizabeth Ann, five years ago, and Kath- 
ryn Frances, three years ago. I’ve had a 
lot of luck. 

Mrs. Brown is the boss of the girls and I 
have brought up the boys. 

Wait, now! Let me think this over. 

Every father wants to believe he is re- 
sponsible if his boys are grand young men, 
but Mrs. Brown was the balance wheel 
when we suddenly started a new life and 
found ourselves in a real home, with 
plenty of money to live on. 

My first impulse was to shield my boys 
from all pain, to give them everything they 
wanted. Remembering how I had been 
beaten, I didn’t want to spank them when 
they were bad—but Mrs. Brown took 
charge of that department. 

She believes a boy’s or girl’s mind (and 
perhaps an adult’s, too!) every now and 
then gets on a perverse track, and all the 
talking and reasoning in the world won’t 
switch it off. It takes a spanking to de- 
rail it. Then, when he is calm, reasoning 
will show him why he should behave. My 
wife has never spanked the children in 
anger. 


| Pee oe showed me that pain and 
hardship had done me no harm, and 
while I didn’t want my boys toliveas I had, 
I was determined they would not grow up to 
become that most irritating, useless, dis- 
gusting type—the Hollywood playboy. 
Just as quickly as possible I wanted them 
to earn their own living. I wanted them to 
see all sides of life, to know all sorts of peo- 
ple, to get a few shocks, to learn to stand 
on their own feet. 

Most of all I wanted to become their 
best friend, to whom they would come 
when they were troubled, knowing I would 
stand back of them, right or wrong. To 
gain that position I played with them, 
wrestled with them, took them to sports 
events—which most fathers do. That was 
easy. It was fun. But I went farther. 

I believe that too many fathers become a 
little stuffed-shirty around their children. 
They try to give the impression that they, 
as boys, were little angels—they always 
obeyed their parents, wore rubbers on a 
rainy day, ate what was set before them, 
saved money, came in early at night. 
They’re liars, and the children know it. 

I refrained—with Mrs. Brown’s help— 
from completing the sentence when I 
would start out impulsively, “Now, when 
I was your age, I had to—’’ I admitted I 
had made many mistakes. I was careful to 
avoid any conversation that would indicate 
I thought the boys were pretty lucky to 
have a good home. I just pointed out that 
we were all very fortunate to have each 
other and that a family was like a football 
team—we all had to work together, and 
any of us was likely to fumble the ball. 

The one thing I could boast about a 
little was my sound body. In spite of all 
the broken bones and dislocations, those 
years of acrobatics, including a lot of 
baseball between engagements, had put me 


in excellent physical condition. I believe 
good health is essential to success and 
happiness, and, from the time the boys 
were born, whenever I could get my hands 
on them, I would exercise their arms and 
legs and see that they had a lot of fresh air. 
I’m a nut about fresh air. 

As they grew older I taught them to ad- 
mire athletes, as I do. My best friends are 
athletes. Joe became a baseball fiend. 
Last winter, in all his spare time, he worked 
out with the Pittsburgh Pirates, who were 
training in California. He lived with base- 
ball players, took all the rough treatment 
they could give him, and, in play, injured 
an arm which healed so slowly he wasn’t 
able to work last summer. He was, I think, 
a little bit proud of his injury. 

Don is good at football and basketball. 

If they love me for my accomplishments 
it is because I can do flip-flaps and walk on 
my hands and throw them both in a 
wrestling match—not because I am a mo- 
tion picture actor. 

Sometimes my pride is hurt a little be- 
cause they ignore so thoroughly the mo- 
tion picture side of me. But that’s the way 
I really want it to be. 


THINK I have been fortunate in my 

point of view toward my pictures. I have 
never given one performance that satisfied 
me and I am always certain that the pic- 
ture I am working on will be the worst ever 
made. So, instead of coming home and 
boasting, ‘‘Gee, I was great today!” I am 
rather discouraged after a day’s work and 
want to forget all about it. 

I said I have been fortunate in having 
that point of view? But what a break for 
my family, too! That may be one reason 
why Mrs. Brown and I have been happily 
married for twenty-one years. 

One break I get at home is that nobody 
ever mentions my funny face or my big 
mouth. Once when we took.the boys to 
see a picture of mine, a man behind us, 
looking at the screen, said to his companion, 
“My, what a huge mouth!” 

Don turned around and said indignantly, 
“Tt is not!” 

I don’t think I’m sensitive about my 
mouth, but I do get a little miffed when 
people think all it takes to be a comedian 
is a funny face. I’ve seen a lot of funny- 
looking people who were not comedians. 

It may seem strange to you, but I didn’t 
realize my mouth was so big until my sec- 
ond picture was shown. Then, for the first 
time, critics mentioned my mouth. So I 
took a look and, sure enough, they were 
right. The studio has given it more promi- 
nence than I like, for I want to be an all- 
round comedian, not just a fellow with a 
funny mouth... . 


N HOLLYWOOD, the children first went 

to the public school, then to Urban Mili- 
tary Academy, close by. They came home 
for week ends. The military discipline was 
good for them and they were constantly 
competing with boys who were better than 
they, which toughened them mentally and 
physically. 

After they had been in military academy 
a few years, we put them in Beverly Hills 
High School, for we believed they needed 
wider contact with boys and girls. We 
wanted them to be high-school graduates 
rather than private-school graduates. 

Their allowances have always been 
small, but they have saved money. Don, 


in college, gets $10 a month; Joe, in Mer- 
cersburg, gets $8. 

We gave Don a modest car to use in 
driving to and from college, and he got 
three tickets for speeding. He had to pay 
the fines out of his allowance. I, however, 
paid for the governor we put on his car, 
which keeps him now from driving more 
than forty miles an hour. 

Both boys pay their own way into thea- 
ters, even when they go to see their father. 
They discuss my pictures, I am glad to say, 
as though I were running a grocery store, 
and remark, “That was a pretty good 
scene where you did so-and-so,” as another 
boy might say to his father, “That was a 
nice display of turnips and carrots you had 
at the store today.” 

The boys don’t complain that our dis- 
cipline is too strict. We never think of it as 
discipline. It’s just general co-operation 
for the good of all. Mrs. Brown often 
points out that no parent wants to have 
spoiled children but, because of the way 
some parents are constituted, they can’t 
help themselves. Often a desire to show, 
off is back of their indulgence. 

Sometimes, I admit, it is real love and 
an unintelligent desire to protect their 
children from pain. But, again, it may be 
an effort to buy popularity for children 
who can’t stand on their own feet. 

We know the mother of an eighteen- 
year-old brat who sighs, “Oh, I love my 
boy so, I can’t deny him anything.” He 
has never been trained to be a nice kid, so 
he has to have money or drop into insignifi- 
cance. He runs with a crowd that tolerates 
him only because of his wealth. 

We find that children will work with you 
if they have confidence in you. We try 
never to speak sharply to them. We en- 
courage them to make their own decisions, 
with our counsel. It’s easier for children to 
be good than to be bad. Give them the 
right start and they'll discipline themselves. 


AFEY weeks ago I put Don into busi- 
ness for himself. Under an old Cali- 
fornia law, upon his request and our 
consent, the Superior Court made him 
legally twenty-one. He is only nineteen. 

If I owned a drygoods store, I would give 
him a start in the store. But I’m an actor 
and can’t very well give him a part in a 
picture—particularly since he doesn’t want 
one. The best I could offer him was the 
chance to handle certain advertising and 
publicity contracts that ordinarily I would 
put into the hands of an agent. 

Now, there would be no chance for him 
to use his own judgment if he had to come 
to me every time there was a decision to be 
made or a contract signed. So I gave him, 
through court order, full power to use my 
name and face in any way. He is to try 
this for two years. If some company wants 
to get out a Joe E. Brown doll or use me in 
an advertising cartoon, they deal with Don. 
If he decides it’s the thing to do, he does 
it without asking me. And, because he is 
legally twenty-one, the contract holds. 
My reputation is in his hands. 

He will make mistakes—I hope. I want 
him to get some bumps, for they will be 
good for him. I am sure, however, the mis- 
takes won’t be serious. He is to run the 
business and support himself. His allow- 
ance has ended. He lives at home, but he’s 
on his own now, earning his way through 
college. And tickled to death. 

When the news got out about Don, his 
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THINK TWIGE! 


LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY FOUND 
ONLY IN THIS NEW KIND OF TIRE 


Blow-out Witness: “Cheer up, little 
girl ... be a brave soldier. Nobody’s 
hurt and your daddy will have the car 
fixed up good as new.” 


* * * 


Stop and think this over before you have 
a blow-out. Gambling on tires is one of 
the riskiest, most expensive chances a 
motorist can take. Because today’s speedy 
driving generates terrific heat inside the 
tire. Unless this heat is resisted, rubber 
and fabric begin to separate. A tiny, in- 
visible blister forms. Bigger and BIGGER 
it grows until, sooner or later—BANG! 
It’s a blow-out! 


To build a safer tire that would stand up 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 


under modern driving conditions Good- 
rich engineers experimented, tested. 
Finally they hit on the greatest tire im- 
provement in years—the Life-Saver Gold- 
en Ply. This specially constructed ply re- 
sists heat. It prevents separation of the 
tread and fabric. Blisters don’t form. 
And when you prevent the blister you pre- 
vent the high-speed blow-out! 


Silvertowns also have an amazing 
“road-drying” tread that acts like the 
windshield wiper on your car. At the 
first sign of a skid it sweeps away the 
water, giving the double outer rows of 
husky Silvertown cleats a drier surface 
to grip. And that means extra safety for 
you on wet, slippery roads. 


No Extra Cost 


These Goodrich life-saving features are 
really free—you pay no price premium 
for the extra safety that is built into these 
big rugged tires—because Silvertowns 
cost not a penny more than other stand- 
ard tires. When you're buying tires— 
play safe. See your Goodrich dealer. 


A million more motor- 

ists pledged to safe 

® driving is the Goodrich 

goal for 1936. Prove that you want 
accidents prevented. Join the Sil- 


vertown Safety League at your 
Goodrich dealer. He’ll get for you 
—free—a handsome emblem with 
a red crystal reflector to protect 
you if your tail light fails. 


Ty Goodrich SAFEN Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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brother Joe wrote him a letter beginning: 
“Mr. Don E. Brown, Adult,” and ending, 
“Your loving brother, Joe, who is just a 
minor and not a Big Shot in the world of 
finance.” 

Joe, at one time, thought he would like 
to go to an Eastern college, but he has 
changed his mind. He enters U. C. L. A. 
next fall. Announcing his decision, he re- 
cently wrote to his mother, “ I ’d rather be 
with the family.” Maybe you think that 
didn’t make us proud! 

Joe is all set to work on a newspaper 
during summers until he is graduated from 


college, and then he will support himself. 

As to rearing girls—Mrs. Brown is tak- 
ing care of that and I don’t pretend to 
know anything about such things. With 
the boys, frankly, we’ve had a lot of luck. 

But if I have a philosophy, it is this: 

“ Bring up your boys, as muchas possible, 
with the ‘disadvantages’ and poverty to 
which most successful and popular men, in 
their youth, were accustomed.” 

It’s a great break to be born poor. I 
never have known a really successful man 
who hasn’t had to fight a battle, and a 
clean battle, to get that success. 


You have to work for what you get, and, 
unless a boy learns that when he’s young, 
the remainder of his life will be completely 
lame. Work builds character. The boy 
who finds the world tossed into his lap will 
have few real friends. He will probably be 
a dull-witted nuisance. He will be robbed 
of the joy that comes from real accom- 
plishment and, because he doesn’t know 
the value of money, he is quite likely to 
lose all that is bestowed upon him in the 
will of a misguided father. 

The fellow who invented work had a 
great idea. 


THE 


Md 


(Continued from page 55) 


a 


when she had looked so lovely, with a high, 
natural color in her cheeks and the candle- 
light trapped in her hair. But Chambon 
scarcely glanced in her direction. 

“You may not remember, Vicomte, but 
we have met before,” St. Pierre said out of 
a clear sky. 

Chambon started. “I thought your face 
was familiar.” 

“I was in your father’s brigade in the 
war. Five years after, he invited me to his 
villa for dinner, and you were just home 
from college. I had the pleasure of meeting 
your mother, too—but she was in ill health 
at the time. I hope she is better now.” 

“Some better, thank you, but she has 
retired to her old home in Corsica.” 

“She was a Mademoiselle Valinco, if I 
remember right,” St. Pierre went on. 
Oddly enough, there is a Valinco River not 
far from here. Perhaps you should find 
out if it was named in honor of one of your 
mother’s ancestors.” 

“It’s not an unusual name, in Corsica,” 
Chambon answered easily. 


HE talk soon veered, and Griffin told 
the governor of his experience with 
the Khas. 

“What a strange notion—that the vi- 
comte’s visit to the country would restore 
the Laos kingdom and send the Khas back 
to slavery!” St. Pierre marveled. 

Virginia resolved to play boldly the cards 
Ned had put in her hand. 

“Our interpreter, T’Fan, thought that 
the Emerald Buddha might be somehow 
involved,” she said calmly. 

“The returti of the Emerald Buddha 
would set Laos on fire,” St. Pierre said, 
“but it wouldn’t restore the kingdom or en- 
slave the Khas. France would simply send 
the image back to Bangkok.” 


Virginia put down these last sentences 
in a mental notebook to report later to Ned. 

“Just the same, I’d like to talk to this 
T’Fan,” St. Pierre continued. 

An Annamese servant in uniform spoke 
rapidly in French in the governor’s ear: 

“Lord, the man is outside now, waiting 
with lanterns to guide your guests back to 
the bungalow. And Nokka, Mademoiselle’s 
maid, is there also.” 

“Perhaps, Excellency, you should talk 
to him tomorrow, at your leisure,” Cham- 
bon broke in. “And Virginia—send word 
to Nokka to go back to her quarters and 
stay there. Her old bones will take fever 
from the night air.” 

Virginia’s thoughts were flying, and she 
saw at once that Chambon did not desire 
St. Pierre to lay eyes on Nokka. 

Back in the bungalow, after the dinner 
party, Virginia did not forget Ned’s 
plan “to look for something”? among the 
pieces of baggage. 

“Dad, have you the key to the store- 
room? ” she asked in casual tones. 

“No; André has it.” 

“Give it here, André.” She was cunning 
enough not to be too glibly eager with ex- 
planations. 

“At this time of night? If you must have 
something, I’ll bring it to you.” 

“No, I’m going myself, and no one can 
come with me but old Nokka. We’re plan- 
ning a little surprise.” 

“Give her the key, André,” Griffin said, 
with an inscrutable smile. ‘You don’t 
know womenfolks as I know them, or you 
wouldn’t argue.” 

Chambon obeyed, smiling. Escorted by 
the old Laotian woman, Virginia went 
down the shadowy hall of the shabby old 
building, unlocked the door of the store- 
room, and tried on some of the native 
shawls her father had bought. 

“Do I look like a Laotian lady?” Virginia 
asked gaily, in French. 

“Like a Laotian queen,” Nokka re- 
plied, with a flare in her sunken eyes. 

“Then I shall be one, for one night.” 

“There is many a true word spoken in 
jest, Heaven-Born.” 

“You must have learned that proverb 
from French people, but I don’t see how 
it can apply to me. Now we will go, but 
say nothing.” 

As Virginia went out, she rattled the key 
in the lock, but did not turn it. A moment 
later she had returned the key, with no ex- 
planations, to Chambon. 

Soon she kissed her father good night 
and withdrew to her room. Nokka helped 


her undress and was dismissed. Virginia 
rose silently, dressed quickly, and stole 
into the courtyard. 

A whisper rose from the darkness just 
beyond the lighted doorway: 

“Virginia?” 

“Yes, Ned.” 

“Give me the key. Then you can go 
back to bed.” 

“The door’s unlocked. Not going to 
bed. I’m going to see it through.” 


se TOGETHER they stole down the 
dim, breathless passage. Ned held a tiny 
flashlight in the palm of his hand, but not 
until they were inside the storeroom 
did he dare shoot out its little beam. 

“Anyone can still look around the edge 
of the blind,” Virginia whispered. 

“Tve got old Koh-Ken posted outside.” 

Grotesquely he took the grinning wooden 
Buddha into his arms, gripped its base 
with his knees, and began to turn its body. 
While Virginia held the light, he unscrewed 
the upper structure, and lifted it off. 

It was hollow, and inset in the base 
stood the Emerald Buddha. 

The sweat gleamed in little globes on 
Ned’s face—for the sacred diamond in the 
idol’s forehead had been removed. 

Staring at the hole, Ned could not speak. 
But at last Virginia touched his arm. 

“What does it mean?” 

“I don’t know yet.” He glanced up, 
his eyes glittering. ‘Let’s get out of here.” 

He sprang to life, his movements swift 
and smooth. Quickly he replaced the hol- 
low shell of the wooden Buddha over the 
treasure and screwed it into the base. 
Placing the image where he found it, he 
tiptoed to the window to raise the blind. 

But she stopped him with a lifted hand. 

“Someone coming—up the passage.” 

Yes, from the corridor came the sound 
of stealing steps. They paused just out- 
side the door. Ned drew his pistol. Now 
someone was turning the knob—and Ned 
got ready for what might be the most 
desperate fight of his life. 

But the door rattled only once as a fur- 
tive hand tried it, then the steps crept on. 

“Come quick, before he gets back,” Ned 
whispered. 

Raising the window blind, he stole to the 
door, then beckoned Virginia to follow 
him. Soon they reached the turn in the 
passage, around which a lantern hung. 

“T’ll watch you till you get to your 
room,” he whispered. 

Stealing out into the courtyard, creeping 
close to the wall of the building, Ned 
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Imagine washing your face 


Believe it or not, one of 
the by-products in brew- 
ing Budweiser is birdseed. 
Sunflower seeds, for ex- 
ample. Parrots love them 
... but they won’t make 
good beer. Such seeds 
naturally become mixed 
with barley in the open 
field, but ingenious me- 
chanical separators in the 
Home of Budweiser cap- 
ture and banish every one 
of them. Result — pure in- 
gredients, pure beer, pure 
goodness! 


Order a carton for your 
home—NO DEPOSIT 
REQUIRED—Be prepared 


to entertain your guests. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 


for 36 hours! 


Soak. ..scrub... bubble and churn—36 hours 
of it! That’s what happens to every bit of 
barley used in brewing Budweiser. And in 
water that is constantly “washed” with 
compressed air. All this on top of a thorough 
vacuum-cleaning! When ready for malting, 
the outside or ‘“‘face” of every barley grain 
is absolutely clean. So it goes at every step 
of the Budweiser process — cleanliness al- 
ways...scrupulous cleanliness. Small wonder 
that every bottle of Budweiser you drink 
lives up to Budweiser’s world-wide reputa- 
tion for purity, healthfulness and uniformity. 


It’s always fair weather— 
even springtime—in the 
Home of Budweiser. It has to 
be to make the kind of bar- 
ley malt that the Budweiser 
formula demands. So with 
gusts of warm air forced 
through a man-made rain- 
storm we create the kind of 
spring weather that best 
coaxes the barley to sprout 
—the first big step in malt- 
ing. We make all our own 
malt... controlling every 
step . . . never buying in the 
open market. 


Orly Budweiser 


TASTES LIKE BUDWEISER 


m 
ot 
o 


SPOUT WON'T TEAR DUT! 


10DIZED OR PLAIN @ 


WHEN IT RAINS 


Dt Gurs 


Another famous pourer is the Great 
Fall of the Yellowstone. Its drop of 308 
feet is almost double that of Niagara! 


Whether the weather is wet or dry, 
Morton's Salt will delight you by pour- 
That's because its 
uniform cube crystals, the result of re- 


ing without a halt. 


peated screenings, tumble off one an- 
other on rainy days instead of sticking 
together the way irregular crystals do. 
As it costs an average family only 2c a 
week to enjoy Morton’s Salt, why not 
switch to it at once and rid your home 
of the nuisance of clogged saltcellars? 


posted old Koh-Ken as a lookout, and 
hovered in the darkness outside the store- 
room window. 

Five minutes dragged by, then a flash- 
light beam trisected the pitch-darkness 
within and focused on the grinning face of 
the wooden Buddha. But this intruder 
too took thought of spies. In the dim 
light reflecting from the walls, Ned saw 
long shadows dancing, and the next in- 
stant the window blind shut down. But it 
hung awry, leaving bare a little corner of 
the pane. There were two men in the 
room, one of them Pu-Bow. The other 
was Chambon. 

They also were removing the hollow 
shell of the wooden Buddha... . And 
now they were replacing it. . . . And now 
the light went out and the faint vibration 
of their footfalls died away. 

Ned called up old Koh-Ken, and they 
whispered in the darkness. 

“You have stood by me tonight, but 
further tasks are appointed,’’ Ned told 
him. 

“Why was Koh-Ken permitted to live 
so long, save to serve his son?” was the gal- 
lant answer. 

“Then take your blanket and make your 
bed in the corridor where you can watch 
the door of the storeroom. If you see any- 
one take out the wooden Buddha, or any 
bundle large enough to hold the Shining 
One, follow him and mark him down. But 
understand, Koh-Ken, it is great danger. 
This thing grows more desperate every 
hour If my enemies suspect you, you will 
not be aliowed to live. ° 

“What matter, if my son’s face shines 
and he wins glory from my king?” 


N TEN minutes Ned was at the serv- 

ants’ entrance to the Residence, facing a 
sleepy Annamese watchman. “Tell his Ex- 
cellency I must see him at once on Tuan’s 
business.” 

“But I dare not waken him. It is after 
midnight. What name shall I give?” 

“Tell him I am that T’Fan who served 
him at Government House at Hanoi.” 

Presently the native ushered Ned into 
an anteroom, where St. Pierre joined him 
in dressing gown and slippers. 

“J feel sure we should leave the Emerald 
Buddha where it is and not let Chambon 
know I’ve discovered its hiding place until 
I’ve had a chance to locate the diamond,” 
Ned summed up at last. “If we take the 
Buddha now, the diamond will never be 
found, and the image will remain shorn of 
its power in the eyes of the Siamese peo- 
ple.” 

“Can’t some other diamond be sub- 
stituted?” St. Pierre asked. 

“Only as a last resort. His Majesty is 
probably too good a Buddhist to deceive 
the people; anyway, the secret would soon 
get out. I’ve still got three weeks to locate 
the jewel and return the Buddha intact.” 

“Perhaps Chambon knows you have 
found the hiding place.” 

“It doesn’t seem likely. However, we 
must guard against his removing the idol. 
It should be easy—he can’t carry it off in 
his pocket.” 

St. Pierre frowned. “My men hanging 
around the door are sure to make Cham- 
bon suspicious.” 

“Ive got it. Give the Griffin party mili- 
tary honors. Tell them there is unrest in 
the country—thieves are abroad—and you 
will post guards over them and their be- 


longings all the time they’re here. Put on 
keen men who can handle the situation. 
Post them in the morning, and in the 
meantime get me three trustworthy Anna- 
mese to relieve Koh-Ken.”’ 

“Then we'll let it go at that. 
night.” 

After breakfasting with the men the 
next morning, Ned found Virginia stroll- 
ing in the courtyard. 

“May the day prove as bright as 
Heaven-Born’s eyes,” he began, with a 
deep salaam. “How may I serve her?” 

“I don’t know yet. St. Pierre is going 
to take us to the Cave of the Million Bud- 
dhas some time this morning.” Then, 
bending down to pick a flower from the 
grass: “Anything new?” 

“Nothing. Get me in on the trip to the 
cave. I’ve got a blind hunch it may prove 
interesting.” 

Just then Chambon appeared in the 
doorway and came strolling toward them. 

“Virginia, are you sure you locked the 
door of the storeroom when you left there 
last night?” he asked, with a poker face. 

“I don’t remember actually turning the 
key. I hope nothing’s stolen.” 

“Pu-Bow says not. But he found the 
door unlocked this morning. We might 
have lost some precious things.” 


Good 


A TEN o’clock the governor came to 
take the visitors to the Cave of the 
Million Buddhas. Virginia wondered on 
what excuse she could invite Ned, but just 
then— 

“Excellency, I’d like to take my inter- 
preter, T’Fan,” Griffin said. “He may 
give us some side lights on the cave that 
only the Laotians know.” 

They drove into the woods, then left the 
car and climbed stone steps to a yawning 
hole in the hillside. Near by lay the frag- 
ments of what was orice an immense stone 
Buddha. They entered a long passage that 
was probably the ancient bed of a subter- 
ranean river. 

“The cave is said to run for miles back 
into the hills,” Ned heard St. Pierre ex- 
plain, “but it has never been thoroughly 
explored.” 

The natural structure of the cave was 
awe-inspiring. Often the passage opened 
into immense chambers, where the beam 
of St. Pierre’s flashlight dimmed to yellow 
mist before it reached the ceiling. The lime- 
stone rocks took uncanny shapes; some- 
times the walls glittered as though inlaid 
with diamonds. 

“Tve seen three or four broken images 
along the way,” Chambon said,‘‘but why is 
it called the Cave of the Million Buddhas?” 

“Look in any one of the crannies of the 
wall, and then you will know.” 

Chambon reached an arm into one of the 
innumerable pits and recesses in the lime- 
stone, and drew out some small object. In- 
stantly he dropped it, with a queer little 
gasp, and it rattled on the floor. 

When Virginia brought her own flash- 
light, Ned too looked into one of the holes. 
It was full to the top with images of Bud- 
dha, each about four inches long, made of 
some kind of plaster and coated with 
metal. And a little shiver ran down Ned’s 
back as he saw that every one of those 
images had been carefully beheaded, the 
heads lying heaped with the bodies. 

Suddenly Ned remembered the letter he 
had found in Chambon’s trunk, sending 
him forth to avenge “‘the fallen heads” — 


remembered too the Kha’s threat on the 
road that Chambon’s “own head would 
fall.” And now he knew that the story of 
the theft of the Emerald Buddha began 
in this black cave—and here it would end. 

“All the way you find them,” he heard 
St. Pierre say. “Thousands and thousands 
—till you get them on your brain and can 
see them in your sleep.” 

He heard Chambon breathe deeply. “I 
see that they resemble the little Buddha 
found in Chang Mai,” he said, in the 
proper voice for an antiquary. ‘About 
twelfth-century workmanship.” 

Griffin suddenly broke the spell with a 
muttered oath. ‘But Excellency, how did 
so many Buddhas get in this cave?” 

“No one knows. Some people think that 
in the old days each Laotian had one of 
these images as his personal god, and it 
was brought here at his death.” 

“And beheaded?” 

“No, they would never behead a figure 
they believed divine.” 

“Then who did behead them?” 

“No one in this world knows. The Lao- 
tians blame it on the Siamese.” 

Soon the passage narrowed to a three- 
foot hole, known as the Tunnel. 

“Pve never been beyond here,” St. 
Pierre told them. 

With T’Fan leading, they crawled 
through the Tunnel. Again the passage 
opened, one room after another, and still 
the walls were full of crannies, and every 
cranny heaped with beheaded Buddhas. 

Virginia’s roving light picked up a black 
hole in the wall fifteen feet over her head. 
Looking closer, Ned saw knobs in the lime- 
stone, suggesting footholds leading up. 
Their regular spacing indicated that they 
had been worked by human hands. 

“Do you suppose that’s a branch pas- 
sage?” Virginia asked. . 

“Give me your light, and I will see,” 
Ned answered. 

Chambon started to protest, but Ned 
climbed quickly up the wall and looked 
into the hole. His flashlight beam showed 
a magnificent chamber, with glittering 
walls and a domed ceiling, and a corridor 
leading on. Far in the black deep of the 
passage he saw a glimmer of light. 

Instantly it went out. Ned watched a 
second or two, then swung down. 

“It is a fine corridor. If you will, we 
will seek what lies at the other end.” 

But Chambon shook his head. “Better 
not risk it. There may be snakes—bad air 
—and we might get lost.” 

The party wandered on some distance 
further, then turned back. As they passed 
again the mouth of the lost passage no one 
even glanced up; apparently they had for- 
gotten its existence. But Ned would not 
forget. Until he surprised the secret of 
that hidden corridor with its flickering 
light he would never fully understand the 
theft of the Emerald Buddha... . 


TAT night, with St. Pierre’s help, Ned 
planned a little surprise for Chambon. 

The governor had invited the distin- 
guished young vicomte to dinner. Ever so 
handsome in his well-cut dinner clothes, 
Chambon set out for the Residence soon 
after nightfall, his flashlight dancing before 
him down the road. 

Ned stood in the alley behind the bunga- 
low, wishing him a long and pleasant enter- 
tainment. He had no cause for envy; he 
too had an interesting engagement. Pres- 
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WHEN you “CROSS THE LINE” into Canada, 
you're truly abroad in a foreign, fascinating, 
vacation land. Yet all the while, you have that 
pleasant feeling of being at home among 
hospitable, friendly neighbors. 


Do you long for a rustic family cottage, set 
on the edge of some crystal-clear, pine-bordered 
lake— for unspoiled streams where you can 
challenge fighting, finny beauties — for a gypsy 
motor trek—for the gay life of distinctive 
summer colony resorts ? 


Whatever appeals to you in the way of vaca- 
tion diversion, enjoy it to the full as a guest of 
Canada, “your friendly neighbor.” The border 
is only a few hours away by motor, rail or boat, 
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ently, under the sentry light, would pass a 
little yellow mess boy named Hai-Lai, once 
an opium vendor in Haiphong, but now 
the head of St. Pierre’s secret police, and 
coveted by every district governor in Indo- 
China. 

Together they would search Chambon’s 
bags and belongings. Where Ned forgot to 
look, Hai-Lai would remember; every hole 
and corner big enough to conceal the 
sacred diamond turned wrong side out, 
and then replaced as he had left them. 

Watching for his confederate, Ned failed 
to glance behind him. In his job as the 
hunter, he forgot that he also might be the 
hunted. And he did not remember until he 
felt something sharp, with gentle pressure 
behind it, prick the skin of his back. 

It was slow, like the sting of a wood-fly, 
but Ned did not slap at it. He had al- 
ready taken note that it stung him in that 
little hollow under his shoulder muscles, 
with not a rib between the point and his 
heart. 


ha the arms—slowly, very slowly,” 
someone whispered. It was the Lao- 
tian vernacular. 

“Yes, master,” was Ned’s’ breathless 
acknowledgment. 

“Now turn slowly. ... Is the point 
deep enough to feel?” 

“I am aware of some slight prickling on 
my back, as comes in the summer rains.” 

“Spoken like the Laotian chief you are! 
Touching you so lightly in the dark, I was 
afraid you would cry out, and make me 
press a little on the hilt. . . . Now, the 
right, lord—through this little alley—and 
now the left. . . . And there we are, a 
place to lie at leisure, in the company of 
good fellows of the town.” 

The wan moonlight showed an aband- 
oned courtyard in the rear of a native 
shop. Three dark forms were there. Ned 
saw they were natives in coolie dress. 

“So you have snared another wood- 
cock,” one of them said. ‘Chief, will you 
hold your arms high while we feel for the 
fat on your ribs?” 

Ned felt the knife-point unwavering at 
his back and obeyed orders. Leisurely, 
two of the men searched his clothes. 

“Only so little?” one of them complained 
at his money bag. “Take off his clothes, 
that we may see there is no secret hoard.” 

“Is this the hospitality you give a 
stranger to your city?” Ned asked. It was 
necessary that he show the deep-grained 
reluctance of a Laotian chief at the baring 
of his body. 

“You will lose no face in this darkness, 
O proud one. We are only your servants, 
disrobing you for the night.” 

They stripped him, felt the lining of his 
clothes, looked in his armpits, rubbed their 
hands over his skin for a new scar—for rich 
Laotians had been known to bury rubies 
in their own flesh—and searched his san- 
dals. Ned had one moment of real terror 
when with curled lean fingers they combed 
his wig, but they did not discover where it 
joined his shaven head. 

“He has nothing but this little silver, a 
pistol, and a magic light, gifts of his lords, 
and an ivory amulet on a brass chain,” the 
chief searcher reported at last. ‘Shall I 
give him back his charm and let him go?” 

“Better unload and give back the pistol, 
too,” one of the others said. “I do not 
wish to have it in my waist the next time I 
am searched by the French police.” 


So the unloaded gun and the amulet 
were returned. Ned was permitted to 
dress, but still his captors delayed turning 
him free. 

“There are people passing through the 
alley,” one of them explained. “Wait till 
the way is clear.” 

Soon soft steps were heard, and two 
other men, dressed as peddlers, took shape 
in the moonlight. 

“You have caught no birds?” the man 
with the knife demanded. 

“There is nothing but beggars on the 
road, but I see you have done better,” one 
of the newcomers answered. ‘‘Was his 
craw full of gold?” 

“Nothing but a little silver.” Then, to 
Ned: “Go quickly, and praise your gods 
that they have made you a good Laotian 
and an honest servant.” 

He departed quickly, as he was bidden, 
found a little yellow man waiting for him 
at the servants’ door, and called him to his 
own cubbyhole in the basement. 

“Why not go quickly to our business?” 
the Annamite police officer demanded. 
“Tuan Chambon and his Excellency are 
well at the soup by now.” 

Ned examined his few belongings, his 
eyes alert as those of a hunted fox doubled 
back on his own trail, but with a little 
crook at the corner of his mouth. 

“Our business tonight is over, before it 
begins.” 

“Is this a jest?” The little Annamite had 
the sensitive skin of his race, especially 
where his official dignity was at stake. 

“It is a jest, but a bitter one. If Cham- 
bon Tuan has the jewel himself, would he 
send his hirelings to scrape my very skin? 
Did anyone enter the servants’ door since 
you came?” 

“Only two peddlers. In a little while 
the soldiers drove them forth.” 

“They were cunning men, but they over- 
played their part as footpads of the street.” 
And Ned told the story briefly. 

“So Chambon did not take it,” he went 
on. ‘You know our Laotian bearers would 
not defile their god. It leaves only the 
Annamite car drivers and their helpers. 
They are your own race; search for one 
who salaams too deeply to every Buddhist 
image at the crossroads, and you will find 
the unbeliever who did the sacrilege.” . . . 


NEY knew he must pretend to be taken 
in by the footpad trick or he would 
betray his role as an innocent and unsuspi- 
cious Laotian headman. So he went to the 
lounge of the bungalow and begged audi- 
ence with Tuan Chambon. 

Griffin was reading there alone. “The 
vicomte has gone to the Residence for 
dinner,” he said. “What do you want, 
T’Fan?” 

“I did not mean to disturb the master of 
the caravan with my little trouble. Lord, 
I have been robbed by ruffians on the 
street. Does my lord’s face require that I 
report to the French police?” 

“I guess my face will stand the disfigure- 
ment.” Leisurely Griffin filled one of his 
many pipes. 

“So footpads robbed you, T’Fan?”’ he 
echoed at last. “I suppose they went 
through you very carefully.” 

“To my very skin, Lord.” 

“As though they thought you might 
have something mighty valuable?” 

“Perhaps so, Lord. I did not think of it 
till now.” 


“You didn’t, eh? You’re quite a fellow, 
T’Fan. Come with me into my room.” 

For once in his life, Ned could not dream 
what was coming. Griffin locked the door 
after them, pulled down the window 
shades, and picked up his big calabash to- 
bacco-pipe lying in plain sight on the read- 
ing table by his bed. The bowl was full of 
scorched tobacco. 

Ned saw him knock out the pipe and 
catch something in his hand. 

“Do you suppose this was what they 
were looking for, T’Fan?”’ Griffin asked. 


BENDING bright in his palm, spurting 
cold blue flame, was the sacred diamond 
from the forehead of the Emerald Buddha. 

The lambent flame in Griffin’s hand 
seemed to hypnotize Ned. ‘ 

“Lord, I do not understand.” 

“None of that, my boy.” Griffin spoke 
with gruff good humor. “We're going to 
talk this over, one white man to another.” 

Ned jumped as though the words were 
a bullet. “Then your daughter told 
you?” 

“No. She’s like her daddy—plays her 
own game. Whendid you take her into your 
confidence? From the very beginning?” 

“I didn’t take her into my confidence. 
She caught me napping. I must say, 
you’ve both made me feel like a fool.” 

“You needn’t. You’ve carried it off 
marvelously, even with your own people. 
But when you sang Yankee Doodle as we 
skipped the Kha village, I began to put 
two and two together.” 

“Did you tell Chambon?” 

“I told no one, and I don’t think the 
idea has ever crossed his mind. I want to 
talk to you about him—” 

Ned’s stunned brain came to life with a 
leap. “And about the diamond,” he added. 

“Yes, the diamond, too. You’ll want to 
know how I came to have it. I’ve decided 
to trust you, T’Fan, for you’re the only 
man around here I feel I can trust, in this 
strange affair. . . . By the way, isn’t your 
real name Holden?” 

“Ned Holden. And I must concede 
you’ve beaten me at my own game.” 

“That wasn’t hard to figure out. I’ve 
been studying your face, and the Emerald 
Buddha finally connected you up in my 
mind with Bangkok and the young fellow 
we met there. Since LaGrezz got you into 
our party, I suppose you are the Siamese 
police.” 

“Not precisely, but I am an agent of the 
king.” 

“I thought so, but couldn’t be sure until 
tonight. When you were robbed, I knew 
you couldn’t be in André’s confidence. 
To clear the air—do you suspect me of 
having a hand in the theft of the Buddha?” 

“I haven’t suspected you for days. I 
thought you were being imposed upon. I 
don’t think so any more.” 

Griffin laughed. “So you thought the 
wool was being pulled over the old man’s 
eyes? And it was, until Chambon found 
that planted wooden Buddha and I saw the 
new coin in the dust. One thing led to an- 
other, and finally I took a look inside that 
Buddha. Do you know what I found?” 

“Yes, I know what you found.” 

“I thought likely you’d taken a look, last 
night. You saw the jewel was gone—I’ve 
had it ever since the night of the Kha raid. 
It was in my pajama pocket all the time I 
was their prisoner. At first I thought that 
was what the little beggars were after. I 
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I know now it was deeper than that.” 

“Much deeper,” Ned agreed. “The 
whole thing’s still too deep to see.” 

“And that’s the very reason I took the 
diamond. I knew the Buddha had been 
stolen through Chambon’s connivance, 
but I couldn’t carry it in my pocket, and 
I didn’t know whom to trust it with, to 
return it. Knowing that the plot couldn’t 
go through with the sacred diamond miss- 
ing, I took it as a pawn for the idol’s 
safety. That’s the whole story.” 

“Great work, Griffin!’”? Ned’s eyes 
began to shine. “Now we’ve got the idol 
and the diamond, too, and the quicker we 
can deliver them into official hands, the 
better.” 

Griffin sighed with relief. “Tonight?” 

“Tonight. St. Pierre will post a guard 
over them and send them back by plane to 
Bangkok tomorrow.” 

“Can’t you even take time to tell me 
what it’s all about?” 

“1 would if I knew, but I don’t—and 
that’s one reason I must remain T’Fan 
to you and your daughter. If my identity 
becomes known to the Laotians, my life 
wouldn’t be worth a Burmese cheroot.”’ 

At once Ned wrote a code message to the 
governor, and Griffin dispatched it by 
the Annamese police officer, Hai-Lai. In 
the meantime Ned rejoiced to hear the 
tramp of soldiers in the corridor, watching 
the door of the storeroom. 

In the delay, Ned summoned his cour- 
age and rapped on Virginia’s door. 

“Yes?” 

“It is T’Fan. Can you speak to your 
servant?” 

“Yes, T’Fan, I can give you a moment 
or two.” 

They found a shabby little reading-room 
at the end of the lounge, with dusty copies 
of magazines on the table and paper-bound 
books on the shelves, but it’was secure 
from spies and eavesdroppers. 

“Something’s up!” she gasped. 

He told her the story briefly. “And it 
means—we’ve won.” 

“But what does it mean for André?” 

“Nothing very serious. He’s got a per- 
fect defense. How did he know that the 
Emerald Buddha was concealed in the 
wooden image we all found together in 
the ruined pagoda? The French govern- 
ment will hush the matter up, for political 
reasons if nothing else. Only a few men 
will ever suspect the truth.” 

“But what is the truth? Ned, why did 
André steal the Emerald Buddha?” 

“Virginia, I don’t know.” Kindness con- 
quered the passion in his face. “It wasn’t 
for gain, or any other ignoble motive. Why 
not believe the most reasonable theory? 
He’s an antiquary—and esthete—a zealot 
in his passion for Oriental art. For once he 
lost his sense of values.” 

Tears gleamed on the girl’s lashes. 
“Thank you, Ned... we'll let it go at 
that.” 


UT Ned Holden was a man, dominant, 

true to his fate, so when she turned to 
leave him, he towered in front of her and 
made her eyes captive to his. 

“It means this job is over and the end 
of our adventure,” he said. “In the ordi- 
nary course of events, you'll go back to 
America, I to Bangkok. Again, shall we 
let it go at that?” 

“I don’t—understand.” 

“No, Virginia—we won’t let it go at 


that. I’m a lonely exile—a wandering 
masquerader—but I’ll not give you up!” 

The deep blue pools of her eyes spread 
wide. ‘Does that mean—?” 

“Only I love you. I loved you almost 
the first minute I saw you sitting at the 
table, in the hotel in Bangkok. And when 
you hauled me out of the closet—your face 
so white and your eyes so bright—” His 
intense expression melted to a smile. “Oh, 
Virginia—do you think for one minute I 
can let you go?” 

Virginia gave a little happy sigh. 

“I’m glad you told me,” she said at last. 
“But, Ned—we’ll have to wait and see.” 

“But don’t wait too long.” He caught 
both her hands. “I’m starving for you. If 
it wasn’t for this paint on my face, I’d be 
trying to kiss you now.” 

“There’s paint on my face, too, you 
know—just a different kind . . . and you 
haven’t any on your lips—” 

So he did not talk to her any more. And 
in a few fleet seconds she had gone. . . . 


HAMBON and his Excellency were 

having coffee when Ned’s code letter 
arrived. St. Pierre glanced at it, saw that it 
was urgent, and, excusing himself, went 
to his office to decode it. 

When he returned to Chambon, he was 
still the perfect host, but he was pale about 
the lips and his eyes were singularly bright. 

“I regret, Vicomte, that a little matter 
has come up which must be attended to at 
once,” he said with grave courtesy. “It 
concerns you and Mr. Griffin.” 

Chambon smiled. “I am glad that we 
have had a chance to finish that delightful 
fruit. Excellency, would you care to dis- 
cuss it with me now?” 

“I would rather bring it before you and 
Mr. Griffin at the same time. If you will 
permit, we will both walk over to the 
bungalow.” 

Chambon talked gaily during the brief 
walk, and soon they were facing Griffin in 
the lounge. 

Chambon turned to greet Virginia; Grif- 
fin saw his chance to get rid of the dia- 
mond at once, without calling St. Pierre 
aside and arousing anyone’s suspicions; 
besides, he took a pure Yankee delight in 
startling the dignified governor. So, when 
they shook hands, Griffin slyly pushed it 
into his palm. 

St. Pierre’s eyes bulged a little, but he 
got the jewel out of sight in his waistcoat 
pocket before Chambon looked around. 

“Père Griffin, his Excellency received a 
code message tonight which he says con- 
cerns you and me,” Chambon began easily. 

“Shall I go?” Virginia asked. 

“T would rather that you stay, made- 
moiselle,” St. Pierre said. ‘Also, I should 
like to have your interpreter here.” 

Griffin pulled the bell cord and sent for 
Ned. He came, salaamed to the party, and 
waited in the background. 

“It appears that an article of great 
religious and political importance has dis- 
appeared from a temple in the South,” St. 
Piérre explained. “The authorities seem 
to feel that your party is involved. Under 
those conditions, I must ask permission to 
look through your baggage.” 

Chambon’s little smile died away. “An 
unusual request, your Excellency!’ 

“I am aware of that. I regret it deeply.” 

“If I may speak for our party, the re- 
quest is refused.” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte?” 
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“We are tourists, provided with proper 
passports, and entitled to the courtesies 
of the government. It would be an out- 
rage for us to be subjected to the indignity 
of a search. May I ask whether you are 
acting on the explicit orders of your 
superiors?” 

“No, I am doing this on my own re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Then I warn you to take care.” Cham- 
bon’s face was grave and white. “My em- 
ployer is Daniel Griffin, an American of 
tremendous influence. I am the Vicomte 
André de Chambon, a close friend of the 
Minister of Colonies. If you desire to 
avoid a blunder fatal to your career, for- 
sake this fantastic proposal at once.” 

St. Pierre was a small man, but he 
seemed to tower in the room. “I am sorry, 
Vicomte, but I must go ahead.” 

“Of course, André,” Griffin broke in. 
“We have nothing to hide. His Excellency 
has to do his duty.” Then, turning to St. 
Pierre, “Come on, Excellency. We’ll show 
you all our stuff.” 

Griffin led the way into the corridor and 
to the door of the storeroom. A soldier 
standing near by presented arms as the 
governor passed. 

At Griffin’s request, André handed St. 
Pierre the key to the door of the storeroom. 
He entered first, and lighted the kerosene 
lamp on the table. 

St. Pierre began his search. He looked 
in the trunks and all the larger crates, in 
case the Emerald Buddha had been trans- 
ferred from its hiding place. His work was 
smooth and swift, and soon there was noth- 
ing left to examine but the stone bust Grif- 
fin had saved from the ruined temple and 
the wooden Buddha grinning in the pale 
light. St. Pierre measured the bust with 
his eyes, shook his head, then turned to 
the wooden image. 

“An odd curio, that,” he said, in the 
electric stillness of the room. 

“I thought it was worth keeping,” 
Chambon answered. 

St. Pierre raised it off the floor. “I 
would like to examine it more closely. It 
is large enough to conceal the object I am 
hunting for.” 

“Excellency, that is going too far.” 
Chambon’s eyes began to blaze. “We 
found it in an abandoned pagoda—T’Fan 
and our other servants will swear to that. 
If you break into it to look for stolen goods, 
I shall certainly report the fact at once to 
your superior.” 

St. Pierre nodded gravely. “I think 
I may be able to examine the image with- 
out damaging it. Will one of you please 
give me a hand?” 


ED stepped forward, but Griffin got 

there first. While the latter held the 
image, St. Pierre began to work with it. 
Presently he discovered the fitting of the 
two parts of the idol, and began to un- 
screw the body from the base. 

The hollow was filled with stones. The 
Emerald Buddha had taken flight again. 

No one gasped, no one breathed. But 
soon St. Pierre straightened up. 

“I am sorry that I have caused you this 
annoyance,” he said with great dignity. 
“There is nothing here.” 

“And I beg your pardon for protesting,” 
Chambon answered, with a little bow. “I 
was too hasty in blaming you for what I 
know must have been an unpleasant duty.” 

(To be continued) 
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HOUSE Detective 


s™\ EVERY month Mr. Whitman, 
ts household sleuth and author of the 
book, First Aid for the Ailing House, 
solves new mysteries brought to him by 
puzzled homeowners. If there’s anything 
wrong at your house, write him in care of 
this magazine, enclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Mr. Whitman will be 
glad to give you his advice. He cannot, 
however, undertake to answer legal or 
financial questions. 
Here are a few of the helpful solutions 
he has given to homeowners’ problems: 


QUESTION: Weare building a new house 
and would like to know the best way to fin- 
ish hardwood floors—also the latest styles 
in woodwork for a living-room.—Mrs. F. M., 
Lodge Grass, Mont. 


Answer: The usual finish for a hard- 
wood floor is, first, a coat of good-quality, 
pure-white shellac. Then two or three 
coats of floor varnish, and finally two 
or three thin coats of wax. 

For living-room woodwork, white or 
light-colored paint is more in favor than 
the natural finish. Another interesting 
idea is to paint walls and ceiling the same 
color. (Pale ivory is excellent.) The 
woodwork can be finished in the same 
color a few shades darker. 


DRIED-OUT tree stumps can be de- 
stroyed by boring many and deep holes in 
them, to be packed with saltpeter. As this 
dissolves and is absorbed, pack the holes 
again. After three or four such treatments, 
pour in kerosene and set fire to it. The im- 
pregnated wood will smolder to ash. 


ee 
QUESTION: We have been exceedingly 


annoyed by the appearance of a great num- 
ber of mice in our house. Either we are set- 


ting our traps improperly or the mice are 
too clever to be caught. Have you any sug- 
gestions?—Mrs. R. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Answer: You should use several traps 
of the spring variety. Set them, and place 
them with the trigger ends close to a 
wall. Mice usually follow walls, and 
will therefore run over the triggers. For 
bait, scatter a few grains of oatmeal or 
other cereal on each trap and trigger. 


CONDENSATION and “sweating” on 
window glass and elsewhere is due to ex- 
cessive moisture in the air of the house. 
This may be from cooking and laundering, 
but more often is from the burning of gas 
(especially natural gas) in open burners. 
To avoid the trouble, burners should be con- 
nected to flues, carrying the fumes outdoors. 


QUESTION: Is it good practice to havea 
garage in the basement of the house? Is 
there any danger of fumes entering the rest 
of the cellar or rising to a window above?— 
G. J., Duncan, B. C. 


Answer: It is very convenient to have 
your garage in the basement if the lay of 
the land permits. The entrance drive toa 
basement garage should not be depressed, 
for it will hold water, while in cold sec- 
tions it will fill with snow. The slope 
should carry water away from the garage. 
For protection against fire, ceilings and 
walls should be covered with cement 
plaster on metal lath. To avoid fumes, 
stop the engine as soon as the car enters 
the garage, and do not start it unless the 
car can leave immediately. 


e e 
TO make a wallpaper cleaner, blend 4 tea- 


spoons of baking soda with 2 cups of flour, 
mix in 5 teaspoons of household ammonia, 


DRAWING BY ABNER DEAN 


and add 1⁄4 cups of water. Cook 1 to 2 
hours in a double boiler and knead until 
smooth. Rolled and kneaded on the wall, 
the dough will pick up dirt. 


QUESTION: Several doorknobs in my 
home have become so loose that they have 
to be turned several times before doors will 
open. How can they be tightened ?—H. C., 
Champaign, IIl. 


Answer: Take off the loose parts and 
paint them with thick shellac of the kind 
used on automobile gaskets. Then return 
the parts while the shellac is still wet. 


RAIN water dripping from copper or 
bronze window screens will stain the white 
paint on your house. To prevent this, clean 
the wire mesh with soap and water; rinse it 
with clear water and, when dry, wipe with 
benzine. Then brush with a mixture of 2 
parts spar varnish and 1 part each of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. Use the benzine 
sparingly and guard against fire. It is 
safer to do the job on a damp day. 


QUESTION: I have a store building with 
north windows for display. In the daytime 
there is so much shadow that the mer- 
chandise in the window can scarcely be 
seen. The back wall is finished in dark oak. 
Would it help to paint it with aluminum 
paint?—M. R., Wolf Point, Mont. 


Answer: To bring light into your show 
window, the ceiling as well as the back 
wall should be light in tone. Why not 
experiment by covering them with white 
paper, using pins or thumbtacks? If this 
gives the effect that you want, you can 
go ahead with your painting. Aluminum 
paint would be very good. 


IF leather upholstery becomes sticky, go over 
it with cloths dampened in soap suds. Then 
wipe with clear water and rub dry. To 
keep leather from drying out, rub it with 
castor oil. Allow time for the oil to soak 
in; then wipe off the surplus. For a gloss, 
rub with beaten white of egg. 


“I'VE ALWAYS BEEN GLAD | BOUGHT THE BEST 
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. she’s the 
proud possessor of Holmes & Edwards Inlaid, the silverware that keeps its beauty 
for life. Truly it’s “something more than plate” . . . it’s sterling inlaid. e And because 
Holmes & Edwards Inlaid is the best of silverplate, it offers you the finest in design. 


OF course she’s pleased... . 


Six lovely patterns for you to choose from, among them “the one” you will want 
to own. Six tea spoons, $4.25. Service for Six, under the Quantity Purchase Plan 
— $32.75. * Your Authorized Dealer will be glad to show you these lovely 
patterns: Guest-of-Honor, Century, First Lady, Masterpiece, Napoleon, Charm. 


S S The quality mark of the International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Connecticut 


OLMES EDWARDS 2 


Jomelling more than plate 


B RUB that’s what wears the back of the bowl and 
handle every time silverware is used. And 
that’s why Holmes & Edwards is sterling 

* inlaid. Cc O= Before plating, 
blocks of sterling silver are invisibly inlaid 
at these two wear points of the most used 
pieces. This is a guarantee of lifetime beauty. 


* 
REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 


© 1936, 1. $. co. 
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IN EVERY 
SPOONFUL OF 


SARAKA 


-<THE 
MODERN WAY TO 
KEEP INTESTINAL 
MUSCLES STRONG 
AND ACTIVE! 


HAVENT you often wished you could stop 
worrying about yourself? And become so 
healthy that you'd never think about health? 


Many, many men and women who never 
expected to feel that way again—people who 
suffered for years from habitual constipation— 
are now enjoying that kind of carefree health. 
Saraka* has toned up their intestinal muscles. 

Because Saraka has ‘exercising action.” After 
you swallow these tiny granules, they begin 
absorbing water. Gradually they 


E-X-P-A-N-D - 
into a material which resembles soft gelatine. 
This mixes thoroughly with food you have 
eaten—and increases BULK. 


You know the importance of bulk. Just as 
a golfer needs the right clubs to do his best, 
so your intestinal muscles need bulk—and the 
right kind of bulk. It aids them to do their 
best—gives them something to exercise on— 
gradually helps to strengthen the muscles. 

In addition to providing extra bulk, Saraka 
contains an ingredient which has a valuable 
tonic action on the intestines. Gently but firmly 
it urges the intestinal muscles to keep waste 
products in motion. So you have BULK PLUS 
MOTILITY *—a combination not found in or- 
dinary laxatives. A combination that gives such 
natural yet thorough results that most people 
have no sensation of having taken a laxative! 
They are reminded of healthy childhood when 
constipation was a thing never thought of. 

Try this new way to overcome constipation. 
You will find Saraka easy and pleasant to take 
—safe and non-habit forming. Buy a package 
of Saraka at your druggist’s. Or mail the 
coupon today for the special trial size. 

SCHERING CORPORATION 
Dept. 188, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian Address: Schering (Canada) Ltd., 
P. O. Box 358, Montreal, Que. 
Let me try this new way to combat constipation. En- 
closed is ten cents for the special trial-size tin of Sarika. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ce) *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. (Ç) 1936, Schering Corp. 


The WADING 
DEVILS 


(Continued from page 35) 


O e y 


aces. He drew and picked up three jacks. 

“Cost you two blue ones to stay, 
Frank!” 

“Raise you two, Major.” 

It was a sweet setup. 

“Raise you three, Lieutenant.” 

“Raise you four, Major,” said Frank 
softly. 

Frank’s pile had been down to a few 
white chips when he opened, so from the 
first he drew from the pile in the center to 
cover his bids. Finally the major had to 
draw to cover his bids. 

Blue smoke drifted from forgotten pipes; 
cider in big tumblers was untouched. 

Herkimer Horn, sitting very straight, 
his eyes as proud and bright as the gold on 
his blue coat, said, for the tenth time, 
“Raise you two, Frank!” 

“You got the money to make this 
betting good, Major?” Frank drawled 
softly. “Just in case-my five cards happen 
to top your five cards?” 

“I’m betting my hand to win, sir. Raise 
you—” 

“Easy, Herkimer. You know I’ve al- 
ways had a hankering for that Arab hoss. 
Suppose you make me a little pledge of 
him, just in case, Herkimer, your account 
at the bank happened to be a mite low.” 

“Think I can’t pay?” Herkimer Horn 
thundered, but his heart quailed. 

“I was just protecting the bet, Major,” 
said Frank softly. 

It seemed to the major that Frank’s eyes 
peered into his shrinking soul. Quickly, be- 
fore those shrewd eyes should see too 
much, Herkimer forced his lips to smile. 

“If you like!” he said gallantly. ‘The 
hoss is yours for a few days, if your cards 
happen to beat my cards, Lieutenant.” 

“Call you, Herkimer.” Frank put down 
four queens. “That full house of yours 
ain’t quite full enough. Pll take good care 
of the hoss until you’re set to redeem him.” 


if ies major closed his eyes. Before them 
rose a cliff. One step over the brink 
would end a man’s humiliation. Why wait 
for Death to come sneaking? 

“TIl come for the hoss in the morning, 
Herk,” Frank said hastily. He was startled 
at the other’s pallor. 

Herkimer raised his hand dramatically. 
“The hoss, for the moment, is yours, Lieu- 
tenant. I shall not ride him home.” 

“If you insist on not taking the animal, 
I’ll drive you home,” Frank said awk- 
wardly, and could not be put off. . . . 

From a certain turn in the road through 
Four Bullets you can see the ranch house. 
Instead of being a melancholy shadow, it 
twinkled with lamplight. Someone was 


there. But Mardie had gone to marry the 
homesteader! 

Opening the door, he saw fresh lupines 
in a yellow bowl, with Mardie’s hat and 
scarf beside them. His own slippers 
toasted before the fire, his bathrobe lay 
across a chair, his pipe and tobacco were 
laid out with his spectacles. 

Mardie was home. She was sorry for 
what she had done. His black-eyed 
Mardie—his baby! No bigger than a pint 
of cider . . . and she was sorry. 

Another thought struck him: Mardie 
didn’t change her mind. She was a Horn. 
She must have married Chris and brought 
the bobcat home. 

Herkimer stamped up the stairway and 
rapped on Mardie’s door. He listened, 
rapped more sharply. Again listened. 
Finally he let himself gingerly inside. 

Mardie slept alone, and the room was its 
familiar, fragrant helter-skelter. 

The reaction from his fear left him weak. 
Nothing had happened. She was his treas- 
ure, restored to him. . . . But she’d left 
him to go to Chris—she’d been ready to 
throw herself in Chris’s arms— 

““Mardie! Mardie! Wake up! Are you 
all right? Mardie! Wake up, I tell you!” 


E GRIPPED her shoulder, shook 
her; she opened dreamy, sleepy eyes, 
smiled faintly. 

“Grandpop!”” Her voice was sleepy. 

“Why did you come home?” 

“That’s between us.” She was awake 
now. 

“You told him you wanted to marry 
him?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, why in thunder—?”’ 

“‘He—well, he didn’t want to. . . 
Grandpop, I can’t tell you!” 

“He didn’t want to marry you. You 
threw yourself at him, and the dirty nester 
balked. He jilted you. You—a Horn—” 
He paused for breath, breathing heavily. 

“He—he just didn’t want to.” Mardie’s 
voice shook now. “Please, please under- 
stand—” 

“I understand that he sent you home, 
like something not good enough to keep. 
But he’s got me to reckon with!” 

He plunged out of the room, down the 
stairs, into the night. In spite of the gnaw- 
ing pain of the bullet in his leg and the 
ache in his back, he ran towards the barn. 
He opened the squeaking doors, fumbled 
among the whips, and clutched the most 
limber one. He made for Phantom’s stall. 

Then, with a shock, he remembered. 
Phantom wasn’t there. Well, that wouldn’t 
stop him. He’d take some other horse. 

But—there was no mount available for 
the long, hard ride to the homesteader’s 
except Wise-Eyes. And how could he, 
Major Herkimer Horn, ride on a calico 
pony to wreak his vengeance? He would 
look ridiculous! He couldn’t even avenge 
his name. 

Back to the harness wall he shuffled, re- 
turning the whip, and a dry old sob rattled 
in his throat. .. . 

The next morning, as Herkimer sorted 
papers at his desk, Mardie put her arms 
around his neck and drew his head tightly 
against her young breast. 

“Grandpop,” she whispered, “I do love 
you. Whatever happens, no matter how 
awful and mean and cruel I seem to be, I 
love you.” 

“You can’t be mean and cruel, Mardie.” 


. Oh, 


Mardie’s eyes were too full of her own 
dreams and plans for her to notice how 
worn her grandfather looked. 

“I’m going to be mean. And cruel. But 
it’s helping you. And I have to have my 
own way. The way you do. We’re ter- 
ribly alike, Grandpop!” 

“I reckon we are,” he agreed somberly. 
“But anyways, you’re home.” 

He went to his desk after that, forcing 
himself to look through his unbalanced 
books. Debts .. . debts... only the 
Lord knew how they could be paid. 

Mardie flew about her housework, sing- 
ing. At ten she perched on the arm of his 
chair, raked her fingers through his hair, 
said, in his good right ear, ‘“Grandpop 
darling, Chris is here to see you.” 

“Chris!” snorted Herkimer. ‘The jilt- 
ing weasel! Get out of my way. I’m going 
to take a hosswhip to him.” 

“Not a horsewhip, if you please sir,” 
Chris said from the outside of the screen 
door. “I’ve come on business.” 

He had nice, clear blue eyes, nice, thick, 
hair, and a smile both boyish and manly. 

“Get out of here! Get out! I won’t be 
insulted by breathing the same air as you 
do. Not even if you’ve thought better of 
your actions last night and come for my 
granddaughter’s hand!” He turned on 
Mardie. “You keep out of this.” 

“I happened to come about some 
broncs, sir. I’m in the market.” The 
boy’s skin was red to the hair roots. 

“I happened to speak to you, young 
man, about Mardie. She goes off to marry 
you. She sneaks home alone. I reckon a 
gun is needed, not a hosswhip!” 


R ten slow seconds Chris was silent, 
then he proceeded doggedly, ‘I'll pas- 
ture and train the broncs allsummer. Pay 
you seven dollars a head in the fall. They 
say you bought them for two. That’s a 
pretty fair profit for you, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Grandpop, please, you listen to that 
offer.” 

“Did this man jilt you, or didn’t he?” 

“ About the horses, sir,” Chris said. “Of 
course, it won’t make you a great deal of 
money, but it’s all velvet. And money 
comes in handy—” He stopped, watching 
the major. If the old gentleman could get 
his mind off Mardie, and on money— 

“It takes resources to buy stock,” the 
major said. 

“Td like to buy them. And at least 
twelve small longhorns—” 

“He means the runts,”’ explained Mardie. 

“T’ll feed them through the summer. 
Give you the top of the market in Septem- 
ber, Major.” 

“No money now, I notice!” 

“In addition, I’d like to rent that sixty 
in the southeast corner.” 

“The sixty? The sixty?” The major 
stared at Chris. The sixty was the most 
evil, bitter, sour hardpan that ever cursed 
a decent ranch. Hills, surrounding it on 
three sides, flooded it in winter and leeched 
out so much alkali that the land looked 
snowy. The ground was worth less than 
nothing at all. 

“In six months I'll pay one half of my 
net profit on it to you, Major Horn.” 

“What you figuring on raising? ” Herki- 
mer asked. 

“It’s something new. If you’d care to 
sign this lease—” 

“It’s darn-foolery!’’ Herkimer snorted. 

Looking up, he surprised a triumphant 
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. HO votes to see the finest antiquities and historical asso- 
ciations? Who’s for seeing Canterbury Cathedral, the see 
of every primate back to St. Augustine; lovely little Wells; 
noble York Minster; St. David’s; Cashel, Cork and Melrose 

. . glorious cathedrals and abbeys of Great Britain and Ire- 
land steeped in thrilling history and tradition? e Who’s for medieval castles 
and fortresses? Then see the Tower of London, Edinburgh, Caernarvon 
and Blarney Castles, all breathing the spirit of the Medieval Ages—scenes of 
dashing romances, sinister plots and vivid life that Time and History will 
ever remember! Unique architecture, works of art and treasures that took a 
thousand years to create! e England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales are brim- 
ming full of grand surprises. Everything different, unusual and unexpected. 
World-famous trains and swift cross-Channel steamers whisk you luxuriously 
wherever you want to go. Fishguard-Rosslare, Holyhead-Kingstown, Stranraer- 
Larne, Heysham-Belfast between Great Britain and Ireland; via Harwich 
and the Hook of Holland and English Channel ports to the Continent. e 
Come on, let’s go; it’s inexpensive! Who’s for Britain and Ireland? Are you? 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 300 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 
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| WANT 
MY HOME TO 
SMILE AT THE 
NEIGHBORS 


THEN BE 
SURE OF THE 
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BEFORE YOU 
PAINT 


SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 


Your nearby dealer in Lowe Brothers 
products invites you to see the Lowe 
Brothers “Pictorial Color Chart.” Repro- 
duced in actual paint, you will find 
harmonious new exterior color schemes to 
make your home “smile at the neighbors.” 

Also, there are charming color combina- 
tions for interiors which will give exactly 
the color effects you want to achieve. And 
you will be delighted to learn how easy itis 
to be sure of results before a brush is lifted. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” 
paints which often contain as little as 37% 
film-forming solids—the rest being water 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Free: Illustrated book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


Ph others 


VARNISHES 


PAINTS @ 
Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 


glance between Mardie and Chris. He had 
an unhappy and helpless feeling. The 
young folks understood a-plenty which 
they did not share... . 

Now that Chris was a tenant of Four 
Bullets, Mardie was everlastingly riding 
off to the alkali sink. Whoopings could be 
heard even on the porch of the ranch house 
where Herkimer sat, hour after hour. The 
stallion’s absence preyed on his mind. He 
seldom rode to town, but preferred to keep 
himself out of sight of his friends, like a 
person newly crippled. The ranch carried 
on as usual, sinking slowly into deeper 
debt. The major barely found money to 
pay his hands for April, and when the May 
pay-off arrived he fortified himself with 
hard cider and went out to tell the boys to 
hunt a new job. 

They were carrying on in the corral like 
a pack of fools. Milt was making a bronco 
buck. Art was throwing a rope at a calf. 
Jim was shooting at a milk pan tacked up 
on a fence post. 

Then Mardie, sitting almost on Wise- 
Eyes’ tail, flew out of the barn door, 
stopped the pony dead, and let out a 
triumphant war whoop. 

“Stop it, you dang’ fools!” the major 
yelled, dodging cowboys, horses, calves, 
and Mardie. 
Sioux!” 

Mardie stood up in her stirrups, cut 
Wise-Eyes over the flank, and jumped the 
corral fence. 

The three hands stood before the major, 
the expectant look of payday in their eyes. 

“Well, boys, you’d better be looking 
around. For work.” 

“Cripes, Major! We were just cutting 
up. You wouldn’t lay us off for that?” 

They were red-faced and hurt. And 
they were good boys. It was hard to fire 
them. 

“Its not the tomfoolery, so much. 
Guess there’s no getting around it. The 
fact is—er—the fact is, I’m low on money, 
just now.” 

“Aw, Major, you know we like to work 
for you,” Milt said, looking at Art. 

Art looked at Jim; a nod passed. 

“We’ll stick around, anyway,” Jim said. 
“You supply us with beans and coffee and 
tobacco, and we’ll forget the wages—” He 
watched the red calf as he spoke. 

“Say through the spring roundup and 
through July,” Art added. “The fact of the 
matter is, my granny left me fifty dollars—”’ 

“My stepmother left me a hundred,” 
Milt drawled. 

“And me—I’m a millionaire, myself, in 
my own right,” Jim finished. 


IPLE major shook hands all around; 
he was greatly touched. Yet even more 
greatly puzzled. You figured young folks 
were romantic, and they turned hard, and 
then a bunch of cowhands wanted to work 
— for nothing! 

And how they worked. Tirelessly the 
men rode after the cattle. Even Mardie 
rode after runaway steers. Good girl. 
Good boys. And all of them crazy. 

As for the homesteader, he was clean 
loco. All he did for the sixty was to build 
some fence at the far end. The major’s 
dignity prevented a personal investiga- 
tion, and the field glasses did not bring the 
fence clearly enough into view for him to 
make out why it was there. 

Mardie, the biggest riddle of all, sang all 
the time. She flew from task to task, and 


“Go home and cook supper, 


became more starry-eyed. When the 
major was young, jilted girls kept out of 
sight. 

Sometimes, however, he caught her 
staring at him with eyes which told him 
that there was some troubling thing which 
she longed to share with him and could 
not. Was it something about his horse? 
He couldn’t be sure, but he knew that in 
many tender ways she tried to comfort 
him about the prolonged and dragging 
absence of Phantom. . . . 


N a muggy, hot day in early June the 

major found the solution to the riddle 
of the sixty acres, the broncos, the longhorn 
runts, the cowboys who worked without 
wages. The town barber was trimming 
Herkimer’s hair, when a poster with the 
word “Rodeo” printed across its top 
smote his eyes. The main area of the 
lithograph was occupied by a boy and 
girl, keeping, by the grace of heaven, on 
the upper side of two broncs, one of which 
plunged for the earth while the other 
reached for the sky. 

“The Riding Devils of Green County! 
See them at’’—here the major’s eyes 
blurred for a moment, only to clear again— 
“at the Ranch of the Four Bullets. Mardie 
Horn and Chris Hunter. The Riding Fools. 
July 4th. Bring your lunches. Bring the 
kids. Bring a dollar apiece.” 

Herkimer, tearing off the towel, cata- 
pulted into the street. Rodeo posters 
bloomed on every post. Each had its 
crowd. Someone laughed. 

Head erect, nostrils and lips trembling 
with fury, Herkimer Horn strode through 
the gaping group. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen!” He ripped 
off the poster. “This mountebank of a 
nester is insulting the Horns! Bah!” He 
hurled the balled-up poster into the street, 
barely missing Frank Bell, who at that mo- 
ment came riding up on Phantom. 

Phantom stopped short, whinnying, 
arching his neck, pawing at the ground for 
the major to come and ride him. The old 
man shivered in a mixture of rage and 
pride and utter longing for the animal. 

“This Arab has a nice gait, Major. I’m 
riding him in your rodeo!” Frank chortled. 

“Rodeo! Curse this monkey business! 
There’ll be no riding show at Four Bul- 
lets!” 

He turned, strode to the second poster 
and threw it down. His clutch was on the 
third one when a steady hand gripped his 
arm. Chris Hunter’s blue eyes flashed. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but you can’t do that. 
These posters belong to me.” 

“ And Four Bullets belongs to me, you 
young whippersnapper!”’ 

“You signed the lease. You did not 
stipulate how the land should be used.” 

“TIl have no cheap rodeo on my place! 
Go ahead with your plans. Stick up your 
lithographs. Get all the fools together! 
And then you’ll see who’s master of Four 
Bullets!” . . 

On the third of July Herkimer Horn rode 
across his alkali sixty. The aura of excite- 
ment which precedes a spectacle hung over 
the dusty ground. Calves mooed and bel- 
lowed from the corral. The ranch hands 
raced about on their broncs. Horses 
whinnied, men shouted, a long rope hissed. 
At the far end of the field someone ham- 
mered at the chutes. No, it was two people. 
Humph! Might have known Mardie would 
be alongside the fellow. 


The major rode on stanchly, eyes blind 
to the perfection of the field for its purpose. 
Chris had not had money for benches, but 
the surrounding hills were bright with 
flowers. 

“Hello, Major,” Chris called out cheer- 
fully. But Mardie, staring from scared 
eyes, said nothing. The old gentleman 
pitied her. But young folks forget things. 
She’d learn to be grateful. 

“Good weather for the show, sir.” 

“There'll be no show.” 

Chris raised one blond eyebrow. 

“You rented this land, I admit.” The 
major could not look at Mardie, with her 
tumbled curls, her shabby khaki, her big 
eyes. “But there’s nothing in that paper 
we signed about a right to get through my 
property to this field you leased.” 

Chris caught his breath. Mardie broke 
out: 

“‘Grandpop, you wouldn’t refuse to let 
the people through! Oh, you couldn’t . . .”? 

“I shall have every gate on this ranch 
locked tomorrow, with armed deputies to 
keep off trespassers. They have orders to 
shoot if necessary. Four Bullets, or Four 
Hundred Bullets, I won’t have it disgraced 
and my granddaughter riding like a 
hussy.” 

Chris said, “Perhaps I understand a 
little. I’ve heard your son was killed riding 
in a rodeo. I swear I’ll let nothing happen 
to Mardie.”’ 

The major could not speak. 

“Besides, sir, your profit would be 
large.” 

Herkimer flared at that. “‘Money. 
You’re all alike. Selling yourselves for 
money. There’ll be no show.” 

“He won’t change.” Mardie thrust her 
fist into the old, gray-tinged face. “Grand- 
pop, I hate you! Not just because you’re a 
mule. And cruel. But because—because 
you're so doggone stupid.” 

She threw herself into Chris’s arms, 
sobbing wildly. 

“She doesn’t mean that, sir,” Chris said, 
but he held Mardie very tight. 

The major, flinching from their united- 
ness, rode off, remembering to hold him- 
self erect and undaunted... . 


T BREAKFAST, Mardie looked as if 
she had not slept all night, but the 
major as if he had not slept for a month. 
“Eat your cracked wheat!” he com- 
manded. 

“Eat yours!” Mardie snapped back. 

“No use carrying on like that, Sioux!” 

“I’m not carrying on.” 

“You’re implying that I am?” 

Mardie shrugged her shoulders. The air 
bristled. Finally Mardie said, “It’s the 
Fourth of July. I’ll press your uniform.” 

He was touched that she had thought of 
it, in the midst of her nervousness and 
anger. On every Fourth he wore it, and 
went into town, riding Phantom. Today— 

“I won’t wear it today.” 

“But you have to wear it. It’s the tradi- 
tion. It’s part of being you!” 

Mardie had scored there. If he didn’t 
dress up, he admitted his wounds. 

At eight, a shriveled, gray-faced figure, 
he sat, dressed in his fine ancient uniform, 
on the porch. Shiny boots were on the 
porch rail, field glasses at his dimming 
eves. Already the deputies had a job on 
their hands. A crowd milled around the 
south gate. Another at the east gate. 


The black specks which were people and 
horses and wagons moved on Four Bullets 
like an army of ants. The county was on 
foot, on horse, on wheels, to see, not only a 
rodeo, but a cursing, shooting battle when 
the deputies tried to stop it at the gates 
from seeing the kids’ rodeo! 

Chris, tall and fair, in black broadcloth 
trousers and silver shirt, rode up, jumped 
off his horse, strode over to the major. 

“The whole county, and the next one, 
too, are on their way, sir,” he said steadily. 

“Not a one will get through my gates, 
young man.” 

But Chris had turned, listening. There 
was the sound of light steps. 

“Grandpop! Grandpop!” 


GAE major turned in his chair, leaned 
forward, hands quivering. This—Mar- 
die? This exquisite woman-creature, with 
smooth, shining curls tied at her neck, slim 
and lovely figure in trousers and jacket of 
snow-white calfskin, and scarlet hat and 
boots no brighter than her cheeks. 

“Like it, Grandpop?” Mardie whis- 
pered. 

“ Your cheeks are painted!” Herkimer 
said, calling on all his reserve of pride so he 
wouldn’t soften before them. 

If he had known how, he would have 
taken Mardie in his arms. But he’d built 
himself a wall of pride, high and invul- 
nerable. 

Beyond the turn came the thud of horse 
hoofs. Frank Dell, togged out in his tight 
lieutenant’s uniform, was riding his old 
gray mare. On a lead rope pranced Phan- 
tom, with ribbons braided in tail and mane, 
and white blanket with gold leaves under 
the saddle, arching his silky neck, pricking 
his ears. 

Frank saluted. “Good morning, Major. 
Major, those deputies—” he grinned then. 
“Say, Herk, those fools at the gate are 
holding back enough silver to buy out your 
dang’ ranch. Drat their hides! I had to 
jump a fence to come calling!” 

The major had lifted himself from his 
chair. His feet, unbidden, took him to- 
wards the road. 

Frank dropped Phantom’s rope; the 
horse, stepping high, came up to the major. 
Then, pawing daintily and whinnying, 
Phantom invited his master to ride. 

“We want you to lead the parade, sir,” 
Chris said gently. 

The faces melted together; out of their 
blur he saw only Mardie’s eyes, imploring 
him, and her lips, quivering, as she said: 

“You’ll look so handsome. With your 
uniform and everything.” 

“They line up at ten,” Frank Dell 
drawled. 

The major closed his eyes; saw himself in 
his blue broadcloth, whipping off his hat as 
he rode Phantom in the midst of friends 
from all the countryside. He heard the 
cheers: “It’s the major!” 

“Tf I may help you to mount, sir,” Chris 
offered. 

“Help? Think I need help, young man?” 
shouted Herkimer Horn, in the sharp ac- 
cents of a commander. 

Then, spryly as if he were back in his 
youth, riding out after Pawnees, he lifted 
himself into the saddle, to lead a parade, 
with Mardie and Chris behind him, and 
the whooping, singing youth of the county, 
driving bawling calves and steers and buck- 
ing broncos, bringing up the cheering rear. 
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“Dodge Scores 
a Bull’s-Eye 


With Me” 


Says MAJOR M. E. TRULL, 
Noted Marksman 


My experience as a marksman has made me 
intolerant of anything mechanical that is 
not efficient . . . the new Dodge scores a 
bull’s-eye with me. 


I have had absolutely no mechanical trouble 
withit... it rides and drives like a dream. 


I haven’t found another car that has all 
the safety features combined in one car 


that my Dodge has... and here’s the 
‘clincher’... . I’m getting many more miles 
to the gallon of gas than I ever got before! 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


$ and up, 
Now oe Boseery. 
ONLY Detroit 


And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is now so easy to pay forl 

Division of Chrysler Corporation 


2. 


Forhan’s goes deeper 
CLEANS TEETH 


Half way measures are power- 
less against the real enemies of 
lovely teeth—soft, sick, failing 
gums! Forhan’s does both jobs 
—cleans and polishes teeth while 
aiding gums to stay healthy, 
firm, youthful! It gives your 
teeth two-way protection. yet 
costs no more than most ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. 


SAVES GUMS 


Why take chances with your 
teeth? Begin today to use 
Forhan’s. Notice how much bet- 
ter it makes your entire mouth 
feel. Soon you'll SEE the dif- 
ference, too—whiter teeth, firm- 
er gums. Forhan’s was created 
by one of the leading dental 
surgeons in the country. There 
is no substitute for its protec- 
tion. Ask for Forhan’s today. 


DOES BOTH JOBS 


For several years, Diesel engines have been replacing 
steam and gasoline engines in power plants, motor trucks 
and busses, locomotives, ships, tractors, dredges, pumps, 
etc. And now the first Diesel-powered passenger car is on 
the market. Our home-study course offers you a real op- 
portunity to prepare for a worth-while position in this 
new field. Write TODAY for full information. No obligation. 

American School, Dpt. D-63, Drexel at 58ch, Cnicago 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
pre} tion. Prepare now. and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Business Mém’t 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O Industrial Mgm’t O Personnel Mgm’t 

O Banking and Finance O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Stenotypy ` O C. P. A, Coaching 

O Rail. Station Mgm’t O Business English 

O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. S33-R Chicago 
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something more than ordinarily serious.” 

“Will you be back in ten minutes?” At- 
wood asked. 

“PI try,” Duncan said. 
Sam.” 

As Moraine fell into step with him, 
Duncan said, “I want your advice, Sam. I 
also want you to be a witness.” 

“They going to object to me being 
brought in?” Moraine asked. 

“I don’t give a hang,” Duncan retorted. 
“This thing may bust the town wide open.” 

“Politically speaking?” Moraine asked. 

A butler opened the door. 


“Come on, 


er climbed a flight of stairs and en- 
tered a huge room lined with books. 
Deep rugs, framed oil paintings, huge over- 
stuffed chairs, and a wainscoting of dark 
walnut gave the room an atmosphere of 
somber dignity. 

Jerry Zander paused in pacing the floor 
to frown thoughtfully as Moraine entered. 
A thickset, paunchy individual with wor- 
ried eyes was sprawled out in one of the 
deep chairs. A woman with a slender figure 
and smooth, unlined face, was sitting on 
the arm of the chair. She arose and smiled 
expectantly at the district attorney. 

“Mrs. Arbuckle,” Duncan said perfunc- 
torily, “permit me to present Mr. Moraine. 
And Mr. Arbuckle, Sam.” 

Moraine bowed. 

Mrs. Arbuckle gave Moraine a jeweled 
right hand. The fingers were cold. 

“I’m calling Mr. Moraine in on this 
thing because. I. think he may be able to 
help us,” Duncan remarked. ‘He assisted 
me in one case and I found his reasoning 
very logical and helpful.” 

“Bunk!” Zander said irritably. ‘“You’re 
calling him in because. you’ ve got cold feet 
and you want to. have some witness who 
can put you in.the clear.” 

“Very well,” Duncan remarked without 
rancor; “I’m calling him in because I have 
cold feet and I want a witness. Now I hope 
everyone’s satisfied.” 

Zander made an . impatient grimace, 
started to say something, and checked him- 
self. 

Duncan said, “I’m going to outline the 
situation for Mr. Moraine’s benefit: At 
one time, Sam, Mr. Arbuckle and a Dwight 
Benson were in several mining partner- 


ships. The partnerships were dissolved 
several years ago. While Arbuckle has 
never clashed with Benson, there have been 
no friendly contacts, and I gather their re- 
lations haven’t been particularly cordial. 
Is that about right, Mr. Arbuckle?” 

Arbuckle nodded. “No clash,” he said. 
“I never see him. I don’t like him. His 
methods are too raw for me. I’ve gone up 
in the social scale. He’s gone down.” 

Duncan nodded, and went on: “Now, 
then—Arbuckle has received a note in 
which both his life and that of Dwight Ben- 
son are threatened.” 

“Well?” Moraine asked. 

“You evidently don’t know,” the dis- 
trict attorney said, “that, Benson is the 
owner of one of the most exclusive gam- 
bling houses in the city. Now, then, here’s 
my problem: If I handle this case the way 
Arbuckle wants me to, I’ll be putting the 
facilities of my office at the disposal of a 
professional gambler.” 

“Isn’t a gambler entitled to protection 
against gangsters?” Mrs. Arbuckle asked. 

“Certainly,” Duncan admitted, “and I’m 
willing to do everything in my power to pro- 
tect Mr. Benson from the threat which is 
contained in this note, but when I do that 
I naturally am brought into such a position 
that I must take cognizance of Mr. Ben- 
son’s occupation.” 

“Well, you know it now,” Zander said, 
“and evidently you’ve known it all along.” 


“TT ISN’T that,” Duncan told him, “and 

you know it isn’t. I’m nota reformer. I 
don’t try to police the city; that’s up to the 
authorities. When the police arrest some- 
one, I prosecute him. If the police arrest 
Benson for running a gambling place, I’ll 
prosecute him for running a gambling 
place. If they.don’t arrest him, I -won’t 
prosecute him. Now, if you want to turn 
this letter over to the police and let the 
police handle it, that’s quite all right. But, 
if you want me to handle it exclusively 
through my office, I’m.not going to use the 
facilities of my office to protect a gambling 
joint. Benson’s got to close up.” 

“Let Benson make his own squawk,” 
Zander said. “You can protect the Ar- 
buckles.” 

“No,” Duncan objected; “I won’t do 
that, either. I doubt if I could do it.” 

“Why. not turn it over to the police?” 
Moraine asked. 

“No,” Arbuckle said; “‘positively no 
police.” : 

Mrs..Arbuckle turned the battery of her 


charms on Moraine. ‘The letter says that 
if we notify the police, we'll both be killed.” 

“Phil Duncah’s got some of the clever- 
est detectives in the country on his staff 
of investigators,” Zander pointed out. 

“And they’re not intended to take the 
place of the police,” Duncan retorted. 
“Their function is to help me get evidence 
which’ll turn arrests into convictions.” 

Zander appealed directly to Sam Mo- 
raine. “For heaven’s sake, Sam, talk sense 
to him. Benson’s running a high-class 
place. He’s running it under what virtu- 
ally amounts to police supervision. You 
can’t change human nature by legislation. 
Don’t be a fool crusader.” 

“I’m not a crusader, and you know it. 
It’s nothing to me what Benson does 
nor how he does it, just so long as the 
police don’t put him under arrest. When 
they do, I’m going to prosecute him. But 
if I use the machinery of my office to pro- 
tect him against extortion, he’s going to 
close up his place or else I’m going to raid 
it. Now, that’s definite and final.” 

Mrs. Arbuckle’s eyes caressed Sam 
Moraine. “Don’t you think there’s some 
way you.could handle the situation, Mr. 
Moraine?” she asked. 

Moraine side-stepped the question. 
“Don’t you suppose,” he asked, “that it 
may be just a bluff?” 

Arbuckle interrupted sharply, “I know 
very well it’s not a bluff.” 

“Could I see the note?” Moraine asked. 

The district attorney said, “I don’t want 
it handled, Sam, because I’m going to have 
Bill Eggley come out and see if he can find 
some fingerprints on it. The note was 
written on a portable typewriter with a 
blue ribbon, and some of the type was 
rather dirty. It was dated today, came by 
messenger, and said, generally, that Ar- 
buckle and Benson had defrauded the 
writer of the note. He didn’t say just what 
the fraud consisted of, but intimated it 
was on some old deal they would know 
about. He wants them to get fifty thou- 
sand dollars together in cash and hold it 
for instructions.” 

““We’ve got a dinner engagement,” Mo- 
raine suggested. “‘Perhaps we could work 
out something in the next hour or two.” 

“Good idea,” Zander said. 

“But something should be done im- 
mediately,” Mrs. Arbuckle insisted. 

Her husband said, “Oh, it can wait, Mili- 
cent. Let them talk it over. But under- 
stand this, you chaps: I’m a taxpayer and 
entitled to protection. I can look out for 
myself. But when threats are made against 
Milicent, I want action. You’ve got a 
couple of hours to figure out how I can get 
it.” 

Mrs. Arbuckle once’more concentrated 
her personality upon Sam Moraine. ‘So 
pleased to have met you, Mr. Moraine,” 
she said, and her eyes rested steadily on his. 


TE men made farewells, were halfway 
to the car, when Zander suddenly said, 
“Wait a minute. I want to run back and 
ask Arbuckle one question.” 

He turned and dashed back up the stairs. 

The district attorney turned to Moraine. 
“That’s a politician for you,” he said. 
“He’s gone back to hatch up something. 
I’m blamed if the politicians are going to 
run my office. If I close Benson up, the 
police will have to close up the other 
houses. That’s going to put the politicians 
on the spot. Of course, I don’t know that 


anyone’s paying for protection, but I’m 
commencing to think there’s some sort of 
understanding. I don’t object to gambling 
as much as I do to bribery. This thing is 
commencing to smell.” 

Moraine lowered his voice and said, 
“Look here, Phil, you can’t do anything 
officially, but suppose I should break away 
and go to see Benson? I might sell him 
on the idea of closing up voluntarily. That 
would leave you a free hand. I’ll make an 
excuse to duck out as soon as we reach the 
restaurant. I’ll go see Benson, and have a 
report for you in no time.” 

Back of Moraine, the door of Arbuckle’s 
residence opened, to disclose Arbuckle and 
Jerry Zander in earnest conversation. 

Duncan gripped Moraine’s shoulder and 
said, “Go to it, Sam, but be careful.” . . . 


eE night club was known as the smart- 
est in town. Since it furnished a front 
for the casino upstairs, Dwight Benson 
knew that the moment it ceased to be the 
smartest, swankiest place in the city, the 
patronage of the casino would reflect a 
corresponding loss. 

Moraine gave his hat and coat to the 
girl at the check counter. A deferential 
head waiter said, “Are you alone, sir?” 

“I’m going upstairs,” Moraine told him. 

The waiter’s face was a perfect blank. 
“Upstairs, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Moraine told him. “I want to 
see Dwight Benson.” 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“No.” 

“He hasn’t been in yet. He dines here 
sometimes at about midnight. You might 
see him then.” 

“Snap out of it,” Moraine told him. “I 
know all about where Benson is and what 
he’s doing.” 

He pushed past the man and crossed the 
waxed square of hardwood floor.. A plain 
door, behind a curtain, was apparently 
locked. Moraine tugged at the knob. 

“I wouldn’t do that, if I were you,” the 
head waiter warned. 

A man whose tuxedo seemed out of place 
on him moved silently toward them. His 
manner was ominous. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

Moraine said, “Listen; I want to see 
Benson. Go and tell him it’s about a 
threatening letter he received. Tell him 
I’m a friend of the district attorney, but 
my visit isn’t official.” 

A woman’s voice, sounding very distinct 
and apparently coming from the wall itself, 
said, “Show the gentleman up.” 

Moraine grinned as he realized the 
entire conversation had evidently been 
transmitted by loud-speaking interoffice 
telephones to Benson’s office. 

The head waiter said, “Right this way.” 
The door which had been so firmly in place 
but a moment before, swung easily to his 
touch. Moraine followed him up a richly 
carpeted stairway, then through swinging 
doors to a room where the whir of roulette 
balls mingled with the subdued chatter of 
men and women in evening clothes. Every- 
thing about the place spoke of quiet dig- 
nity. 

Guided by his escort, Moraine crossed 
the thickly carpeted floor, entered an outer 
office, and paused while his guide indicated 
a door, saying, “Mr. Benson is in there.” 

Moraine thought he heard a very faint 
metallic click; then the guide said, “You 
may go in.” Moraine pushed open the | 
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THIS IS THE MAN WHO SAID: 


Wali the 
difference, 


ALL LAXATIVES ARE ALIKE!” 


HE GENTLEMAN above made a mistake. A 


grave mistake . . . yet, lots of people 
make it. 3 
One day he was constipated, and took 
laxative. Picked it at random. It happened 
to be a harsh, quick-acting cathartic that 
worked in a couple of hours. It upset him. 
Nauseated him. Sent pains shooting through 
his stomach. Left him weak—weary ...Such 
drastic remedies should never be taken, 
except on the advice of a physician. 


DON’T SHOCK YOUR SYSTEM 


When you need a corrective, don’t make the 
mistake of assuming that all laxatives are 
alike. They’re not! You'll feel a whole lot bet- 
ter when you take a correctly timed laxative. 
One that won’t rush through your system 
too quickly. And yet, one that is completely 
thorough. 

Ex-Lax is just such a laxative. It takes suf- 
ficient time—6 to 8 hours—to work. Hence, 
your system is not thrown “out of rhythm.” 
Youaren’t upset or nauseated. You don’t suf- 
fer from stomach pains. Ex-Lax action is so 
mild, so easy, you scarcely realize you’ ve taken 
a laxative—except for the relief you enjoy. 

With Ex-Lax you say farewell to bitter, 
nasty-tasting purgatives and cathartics. Be- 
cause Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. It’s a real joy to take—not a 
punishment. Get a box today—only 10c at 
any drug store. You'll also find a more eco- 
nomical family size for 25c. 


When Nature forgets—remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


—-— TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE! IRA | 
(Paste this on a penny postcard) 

Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 

Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 
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g 


Cy EE EEEE S U VEEE Gekcostces 
(If you live in Ca: ite Ex-Lax, Ltd., 
736 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal) 
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and swift 
as dusting. 


Just apply Dri- 
Brite with a neat- 
ly folded cheese- 
cloth in straight 
overlapping strokes.In 
15 minutes, Dri-Brite 
smooths and levels itself 
and dries bright without 
rubbing or polishing. 

Just as plate glass tops protect 
valuable furniture, Dri-Brite 
wax-plates hardwood floors 
and linoleum with a dust-re- 
sisting surface of finest carnau- 
ba wax. It protects hard- 
wood and linoleum floors 
against scraping and scuffing. 
Makes old floors look new. 

Dri-Brite, the original and 
genuine no-rubbing, 


wax, costs no more 
than ordinary wax. 
At Hardware, 
Paint, Grocery, 


DRI-BRITE, Inc. 
St. Louis 


THERE 1S BUT ONE DRI-BRITE 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES! 


AND STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


Just put afew drops of Freezone on that ach- 
ing corn tonight and you’ll make the wonder- 
ful discovery many thousands have made. 
Pain stops like a flash. And soon the corn gets 
so loose you can lift it right off with your 
fingers. You'll agree that it’s the quickest, 
easiest way to stop pain and get rid of hard 
and soft corns, even corns between the toes. 
Any druggist will sell you a bottle of won- 
derful Freezone for a few cents. Try it. 


FREEZONE 


door-and entered Benson’s private office. 

Dwight Benson sat behind a highly 
polished desk of rich walnut. It was en- 
tirely clear of papers. A dictating machine 
stood on a pedestal beside the desk. He 
was a small, wiry man in his early sixties, 
with high cheekbones and close-cropped, 
small white mustache. 

Benson’s lip twisted in what was prob- 
ably intended as a smile. The door behind 
Moraine closed with a metallic ‘click. 
Moraine advanced toward the desk and 
said, “I’m Sam Moraine, a friend of Phil 
Duncan, the district attorney, and I want 
it understood I’m making this call merely 
as a friend.” : 

“A friend of whom?” 

“Of Phil Duncan. It may be Pm a 
friend of yours, as well.” 

“I like to choose my friends, Mr. Mo- 
raine. I can tell a lot more about how 
friendly we’re going to be when you’ ve fin- 
ished what you have to say.” 

“Let’s suppose,” Moraine said, “that a 
certain individual received a threatening 
letter and had reason to believe you’d re- 
ceived a similar letter; let’s suppose that 
the threats contained in the letter were 
serious enough so that the district attorney 
felt the matter should be investigated.” 

“Very well,” Benson said; “we will sup- 
pose all of that. Then what?” 

“Then,” Moraine said, “‘it would follow 
that you would want protection.” 

“It doesn’t follow, but suppose it did,” 
Benson conceded. 

“The district attorney would be in a 
peculiar political position if he placed the 
facilities of his office at the disposal of one 
whose method of obtaining a livelihood 
was in direct conflict with the state laws,” 
Moraine pointed out. 

“So what?” Benson asked. 


ORAINE’S manner became as clipped 

as that of the other man. “So,” he 
said, “under those circumstances, you could 
either close up until things blew over, or 
take your chances with the man who wrote 
the threatening letter.” 

Benson picked up a pencil from his desk 
and toyed with it for a moment. The 
clipped efficiency of his manner seemed to 
be held in temporary abeyance while he 
thought over what Moraine had told him. 

“Suppose I didn’t want protection?” 

“That,” Moraine admitted, “would 
complicate matters,” and then, after a sig- 
nificant silence, he added, “‘for you.” 

“Is this visit official?” 

“Absolutely not. I’m making it to avoid 
the necessity of an official call.” 

Benson opened a drawer in his desk, 
took out a plain sheet of bond paper, upon 
which appeared a series of blue-inked type- 
written lines. He slid the letter across the 
desk. “Read it,” he said. 

Moraine picked up the letter and read: 


To Dwight Benson: 

Years ago you.and your partner, George 
Arbuckle, swindled a man in a mining deal. 
I don’t need to tell you the name of that 
man nor the nature of the swindle. Your 
conscience will tell you that. From that 
deal, however, you made a large profit. It 
furnished the foundation for your present 
fortunes. The time has come for an ac- 
counting. ‘I demand that you pay to me 
fifty thousand dollars. I don’t care 
whether I get the money from you or from 
Arbuckle. You can adjust that matter be- 
tween you. I want the money. I don’t 
care how you raise it. 


Needless to say, I wouldn’t be foolish 
enough to write a letter of this sort unless 
I had the means of enforcing my demands. 
If you don’t make this payment, just as 
certainly as you have received this letter 
you will die. 

If you wish to make this payment, and 


“thus continue to live, you will insert an ad 


in the Ledger’s personal column. The ad 
must be inserted within twenty-four hours 
of the time you receive this letter. The 
ad will say simply, “Am willing to negotiate 
the deal at the price named,” and it will be 
signed R. E. PENT. 


Moraine looked up from the letter. 
“Dated today,” he said. 

“Yes. It was in a plain envelope, and 
was pushed under my office door some 
time this afternoon.” 

Moraine contented himself with a nod, 
to shov he was listening. 


“ HAT about Arbuckle?” Benson 
asked suddenly. 

Moraine merely shrugged his shoulders. 

Benson said slowly, “Arbuckle got a 
similar note. He’s frightened. He has 
reason to be frightened. It’s his debt—let 
him pay it. I’m not going to be made a 
fall guy for Arbuckle’s philandering.” 

“May I ask,” Moraine inquired, “‘ex- 
actly what you intend to do?” 

“Exactly nothing,” Benson said. 

“Have you taken the matter up with 
Arbuckle? ” 

“Certainly not.. It’s not worth putting 
in a telephone call over.” 

As though the telephone, hearing its 
name mentioned, had decided to enter into 
the conversation, the instrument rang 
shrilly. Benson put the receiver to his ear 
and said, “ Yes, what is it?” 

He listened, then extended the receiver 
to Moraine. “It’s for you,” he said. 

Moraine said, “Hello,” and heard Phil 
Duncan’s voice lowered to a cautious 
pitch: “Hello, Sam; this is Phil. Have you 
stated your proposition yet?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“ Have you laid all of the preliminaries?” 

“Most of them.” i 

“Then lay off, cold. Quit.” 

“I think everything’s okay.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s okay or not, 
we can’t afford to go any further with it. 
Quit talking, and get out. Pll explain later. 
Good-by.” 

Moraine hung up the receiver. 

“Well?” Benson said, eying him sus- 
piciously. 

Moraine said, “If you don’t think any- 
thing of it, there’s no reason why we need 
to discuss the matter any further.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“The same as you do, I guess.” 

“If you represent the district attorney, 
you’ve probably had experience with these 
things before and . . .” 

“I’m not representing the district at- 
torney,” Moraine insisted. 

“You gave me to understand you were.” 

“Now, listen,” Moraine told him; “let’s 
not have any misunderstanding about 
that. I came here because I’m a friend of 
the district attorney. I thought I might 
be able to do you both a good turn.” 

“Well, I’m willing to listen to anything 
you have to offer.” 

“T have nothing to offer. I thought you 
might be worried. I find you’re not.” 

“No,” Benson said. ‘I’m not worried.” 

Moraine got to his feet, extended his 
hand. “Glad I met you,” he smiled. 


Dwight Benson took the hand slowly. 
“Don’t hurry away,” he said. 

Moraine raised his eyebrows in inter- 
rogation. 

Benson waved his left hand in the gen- 
eral direction of the room in which roulette 
tables were clustered. 

“I’m sorry you had so much trouble 
getting in,” he said. “Let me give you a 
card, so you can come in any time. Go out 
and look the place over.” 

“Perhaps,” Moraine muttered, “it 
would be better for me not to stick around, 
particularly in view of the fact that I'm 
friendly with the district attorney.” 

Benson’s laugh was one of polite sarcasm. 
“Don’t worry about that,” he said. “The 
district attorney isn’t running this town. 
The police are. Any time the police arrest 
me, the district attorney will prosecute me. 
That'll be never.” 

“You mean the police won’t arrest 
you?” Moraine asked. 

“TIm not talking about them. I’m talk- 
ing about the district attorney.” 

“I see,” Moraine observed. 


BENSON pulled a card from his pocket, 
scribbled down a series of figures, picked 
up the telephone, and said, “Put Jim on 
the line... . Hello, Jim....A new 
card—123,976 is the number. It’s a Mr. 
Sam Moraine. He’s okay.” 

He handed the card to Moraine. Just 
give that number to the head waiter down- 
stairs any time you want to come up,” 
Benson explained. 

Moraine bowed once more. 

“And you'll look over the table?” Ben- 
son asked, his voice showing anxiety. 

“PII stroll around for a minute, yes.” 

As Moraine approached the door to the 
outer office, he thought he saw Benson 
press a button on the desk. Moraine 
heard the sound of the door catch being 
released. He opened the door, stepped out 
into the main room, and strolled casually 
toward the nearest roulette table. A 
young woman in a dark evening gown with 
glittering silver mesh at the bodice and 
belt turned to make a surreptitious ap- 
praisal from silver-gray eyes. When Mo- 
raine shifted his own eyes to hers, she 
promptly averted her gaze. 

The croupier was more direct in his ap- 
praisal. Two very sedate -gentlemen in 
evening clothes moved along the table, so 
that Sam would have an unrestricted op- 
portunity to place his bet. Moraine put a 
dollar on the third 12. The ball stopped in 
the 27 pocket, and the croupier handed 
him two silver dollars. Moraine put one on 
No. 7, and lost; then on the red, and won; 
then bet on the first 12 and won two more 
dollars. 

He stepped back for a moment, idly 
clicking the silver dollars in the palm of his 
left hand while he appeared to be studying 
the wheel. 

He noticed a telephone booth at one end 
of the room. It was a sumptuously ap- 
pointed affair. Moraine strolled over to it 
and picked up the receiver. Almost at once 
a feminine voice said, “What number did 
you wish, please?” 

Moraine dropped the receiver into place 
and left the booth. He walked to the back 
of the room, opened a door, and stepped 
out into a long corridor. Here he found 
what he was looking for, a conventional 
booth, with a pay-station telephone. 

He dropped a nickel and dialed the num- 
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ber of Phil Duncan’s office. A moment 
later he heard the voice of the district at- 
torney on the line. 
“(Can you tell me any more, Phil?” he 
asked. “This is Sam Moraine.” 
“ Where’re you talking from?” 
“A booth in Benson’s place.” 
“No, I can’t tell you now.” 
“Im afraid,” Moraine said, 
have a little trouble in leaving.” 
“Nonsense.” 
“‘Benson’s hospitality is most insistent.” 


“I may 


HERE was a moment of silence; then 

Duncan said, ‘‘ You may just be seeing 
things. On the other hand, there may be 
something to your idea. Note the time on 
your wrist watch. In exactly half an hour, 
start to leave the place. If you have any 
trouble, tell them that Bill Eggley, the 
chief investigator of the district attorney’s 
office, is waiting for you downstairs. 
What’s more, he’ll be there. If you don’t 
show within thirty-five minutes, Eggley 
will go up after you.” 

“Think he can get in?” Moraine asked. 

Phil Duncan laughed. and said, “You 
don’t know Eggley. He’ll get in anywhere, 
and, what’s more, he’ll get out. What I 
want to impress on you is that you’re not 
to force the play in any way.” 

“Okay,” Moraine said. “Thanks a lot.” 

He hung up the telephone, strolled back 
to the gambling room. 

This time he paused at the table farthest 
from the door. He made two $1 bets, and 
lost both. He placed his third bet straight 
up and, much to his surprise, won. 

“Like to take chips in place of the 
money?” the croupier asked. 

Moraine nodded. 

The croupier slid across a stack of chips. 
Moraine idly made another bet, and lost. 
He slid a chip on a corner for'a four-way 
bet and lost again, played the last 12 and 
won, and looked up, to find that the young 
woman in the dark dress with the silver- 
mesh trimming was standing beside him. 
As he reached out to place his bet, she also 
reached out. Her bare shoulder touched 
against his cheek. 

“‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said swiftly, 
and then gave a light laugh. “I’ve been 
winning and I’m afraid I’m excited.” 

“Not at all,” Moraine told her. ‘Don’t 
mention it.” 

She placed chips about the board with a 
reckless abandon. 

The ball whirred around the runway, 
dropped into a pocket, and the young 
woman at his side gave a little exclama- 
tion, then became silent once more. 

The croupier passed across a large stack 
of chips. 

Once more she placed bets all over the 
board. This time she lost. The second 
and the third time she lost. She then 
paused to regard the diminished pile of her 
chips in dour appraisal. Suddenly she 
looked up at Sam Moraine and said, “I’m 
not too certain about what I should do. 
Do you think I should cash in?” 


He disclaimed responsibility with a ° 


courteous smile and a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. “I’m afraid,” he told her, “I know 
nothing about roulette.” 

She hesitated a moment, then impul- 
sively pushed the chips across the table. 
“Tm going to cash in,” she said, “and have 
acocktail. I’ll come back after a while and 
see if my luck’s chang 

Moraine watched ‘her take some bills 


from the croupier; then play started once 
more. Moraine bet and lost, but was con- 
scious of the young woman still standing 
at his elbow. A moment later he heard her 
voice in his ear: “Oh, please, I’ve only got 
paper money. Would you mind placing 


‘one of your chips on the seven for me? I’ll 


give you a dollar bill for it. They won’t 
let you play paper, you know.” 

Moraine placed two chips on the seven. 
“One for you,” he said, “and one for me.” 

She handed him a paper dollar just as 
the wheel stopped on the nine. 

“Oh,” she said contritely, “I’m sorry. 
I had a hunch and it didn’t pan out. I feel 
that I made you lose that dollar.” 

“Not at all,” Moraine told her, and 
pushed his own chips across the table. 
“Think Pll cash in,” he announced. 

He had just $22 coming: He pocketed 
it, turned to face the silver-gray eyes. 

“Tm going to have a cocktail,” he said. 
“Would you care to join me?” 

“Td love to,” she said gaily. 

He escorted her to the cocktail lounge. 

“I get so excited when I win, and so dis- 
appointed when I lose,” she explained. 
“Tm not like these people who can play 
with a complete indifference to what turns 
up. I’m just thrilled to death the minute 
I hear the ball start rolling.” 


mHE waiter brought the cocktails. When 
they picked up their glasses she said, 
“My name’s Evaline Cramer.” 

“Sam Moraine,” he told her. 

“Do you think I’m forward?” she asked. 

“Good heavens, no,” he said. “In the 
first place, you’re nothing but a child.” . 

“Im not; I’m twenty-five.” 

“Still a child,” he smiled. 

She moved her cocktail glass about on 
the table in a series of curves. “Do you 
like to gamble?” she asked. 

“Oh, so-so.” 

“Don’t you get a thrill out of it?” 

“Not particularly.” 

Her eyes flashed up to his. “That’s be- 
cause you never risk more than you can 
afford to lose,” she said. 

Moraine thought for a moment, then 
said, “Perhaps that’s right. Roulette 
doesn’t appeal to me, because it’s too me- 
chanical. There’s nothing personal about 
it.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be thrilled?” 

“Not that way, no.” 

“Oh, I would,” she said. “I just love it. 
You see, I really can’t afford to lose 
and...” She broke off to stare at her 
glass with wide, startled eyes. 

“What is it?” Moraine asked. 

“Notice what I’m doing? ” she asked in a 
voice which was almost a whisper. 

“Moving your glass around on the table?” 

“Yes,” she said, “but don’t you see? 
I’ve been moving it in figure eights.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“A hunch,” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“My heavens, man! Can’t you get any 
thrill out of life?” 

He laughed at her. 

“Come,” she said; “quick. Let’ s go 
play the eight! It’s an omen.’ 

Moraine called the waiter, paid for the 
cocktails, left a tip, and started’ back 
toward the roulette room. The young 
woman’s elbow rested in the palm of his 
left hand. Suddenly she said, ‘in’ a‘ low 
voice, without ‘looking ‘up, “I made that 
stall for the benefit of the bartender. Don’t 
go-to: the tables; turn to the right here.” 


He flashed her a startled glance but she 
kept her eyes straight ahead, staring at the 
gaming tables with her lips half parted, 
eyes sparkling, teeth showing in a snowy 
ridge beneath the crimson of her lips. 

“Quick,” she said; “over this side. 
There’s a balcony here.” 

She pushed him toward a curtained 
doorway. Mechanically he pulled aside 
the curtains. She slipped through, and the 
drapes dropped back into place. Her hand 
caught his wrist, tugged at him impatiently. 
“Quick,” she whispered; “come out to the 
balcony. There’s something I must tell 
you.” 

Moraine hesitated for a moment, weigh- 
ing his chances. Then he decided to offer 
some information by way of insurance. 

“I can’t be gone long,” he said. “Bill 
Eggley, the chief investigator for the dis- 
trict attorney, is on his way here to pick 
me up. I’m to meet him in front of the 
restaurant in just a minute or two. If I’m 
not there he’ll come up, and, if he comes 
up, he may make trouble.” 

She continued to tug at hishand. “Never 
mind that,” she said. ‘You'll be back in 
time to meet him. I can’t be away more 
than a second myself.” 

When Moraine saw that the balcony was 
deserted, he slowly unclenched his fist. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

She stood close to him. 
seem,” she said. 


“Tm not what I 


E COULD not, for the moment, think 

of an answer. After a silence of a 
second or two he laughed, and said, “Few 
women are.” 

“No, no; you don’t know what I mean. 
I’m not a young; innocent girl.” 

“Well,” he asked, “what of it?” 

“I’m a come-on girl.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“It’s my job,” she explained, “to pick 
up men at the tables, just as Í picked you 
up. The place makes money out of men 
who plunge recklessly when they com- 
mence to lose. A man who can lose with 
perfect detachment isn’t the type of man 
the gambling houses make money out of.” 

“No?” Moraine asked, warily watching 
the door behind him. 

“No. Did you ever hear of the hidden 
percentage in a gambling house?”’ 

“No; what is it?” 

“Tt’s a percentage which doesn’t show in 
mathematical figures on the wheel. It’s 
the human percentage.” 

“What’s the human percentage?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Tf you’re gambling just for fun,’’ she 
said, “and risking only what you can af- 
ford to lose, you’ll keep playing as long as 
you win or break even, but quit as soon as 
you commence to really lose. The man 
who plays the game that way won't lose 
over fifty or a hundred dollars, but he may 
win twenty thousand. There aren’t very 
many men who play like that. 

“The one the house makes money on is 
the man who decides he’s going to win a 
hundred dollars to pay for a dinner party. 
He loses fifty, and figures that the game 
‘owes him fifty dollars’ and tries to collect 
it. His bets keep getting bigger and bigger. 
If a man like that won the hundred dollars, 
he’d quit and go out to his dinner party 
bragging about how smart he was. But 
when he starts losing, he starts plunging 
until he’s used up every cent that’s in his 
pocket; then he cashes a check. And by 
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that time he’s mad. He starts bucking the 
game. He usually winds up anywhere 
from a thousand to twenty-five thousand 
dollars loser.” 

“I see,” Moraine said. “And it’s your 
function to make men start plunging; is 
that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it. You see, one type won’t 
lose over a hundred dollars but may win 
ten thousand. The other won’t win over a 
hundred, but may lose ten thousand. It’s 
my job to suggest they win enough for a 
dinner or some champagne. Then when 
they start to lose they don’t want me to 
think they’re quitters, so they plunge.” 

“And that was why you started to work 
on me?” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “I started to 
work on you for a stall, because no one 
must know about what I’m going to say.” 

“Yes?” he asked noncommittally. 

“Yes,” she said. “I know who you are. 
You’re here trying to get Benson to agree 
to close up while you’re finding out about 
this threatening letter. Were you able to 
do it?” 

He laughed and said, “I’m afraid you’re 
taking just a bit too much for granted. 
I didn’t ask Mr. Benson to close up and 
didn’t say anything about investigating a 
letter.” 

“But he showed you a letter, didn’t he?” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if 
you asked Mr. Benson about what took 
place at our interview?” 

“I don’t dare to ask him. He’s the one 
who mustn’t know that I’m saying any- 
thing to you.” 

“Why?” 

“Listen,” she said. “Benson and Ar- 
buckle were in partnership on a mining 
deal. They froze out a third partner by 
the name of Robert Chapman. It was a 
mine somewhere in the Mojave Desert. 
‘The Salt Bush Canyon Mine’ it was 
called. It turned out to be fabulously rich. 
Benson and Arbuckle found out how rich 
it was, but didn’t let Chapman know any- 
thing about it. They kept on levying as- 
sessments after they’d uncovered the rich 
ore until Chapman dropped out. Then his 
wife sued him for divorce. Benson and 
Arbuckle made a wash sale to a corpora- 
tion, apparently letting the corporation 
pick up the mine for the unpaid bills, but 
the corporation was really a dummy com- 
posed of Benson and Arbuckle. They let 
the mine lie dormant for a few months and 
then made the rich strike. Then Arbuckle 
married Mrs. Chapman.” 


OU mean that Mrs. Arbuckle is—?” 
“Yes,” she said, “she was Milicent 

Chapman. Now she’s Milicent Arbuckle.” 

“And you think Chapman is the one 
who’s behind this letter-writing business?” 

“Of course he is. Benson knows it, and 
he’s frightened to death. And Arbuckle 
knows it, and he’s frightened. And, what’s 
more, Mrs. Arbuckle knows it, and she’s 
scared stiff. She’s the one who knows just 
how dangerous Bob Chapman is.” 

“ And where’s Bob Chapman now?” 

“That’s what I’m going to tell you, if 
you’ll promise to protect me and never let 
on that I told you anything about him.” 

“Okay. Where is he?” 

“He was at the Grandview Apartments 
at 912 North Jackson Street.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“I don’t know. He moved, and didn’t 
leave any forwarding address.” 


“And he was going under his own 
name?” 

“Yes. When he was there, he was.” 

“Tm sorry,” Moraine said, “but I don’t 
understand just what it is you want me to 
do.” 
` “I want you to round up Chapman and 
put him in jail.” 

Moraine’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘ What's your 
interest in it?” he asked. 

“I don’t want the place to close up. I'm 
trying to keep my job until I can get 
enough money ahead to find something 
else. I’m saving money for a very particu- 
lar purpose. Ninety days more and I'll 
have enough. And then I’ll be out of this 
life for good. But if you people close the 
place up I’m going to be out of a job.” 

Moraine looked at his wrist watch. “In 
exactly two minutes,” he said, “ Bill Eggley 
is going to start getting rough.” 

She almost pushed him toward the door. 
“Quick,” she breathed. “You mustn't let 
that happen.” 

A moment later, with his hat in his hand 
and his coat on his arm, he ran down the 
stairs and entered the restaurant. 

Bill Eggley, six-feet-one of grim belliger- 
ency, was just striding in through the 
restaurant door... . 


Be EGGLEY, swinging the car away 
from the curb, said, “The boss told me 
I was to bring you up to his house. He's 
waiting there for you.” 

“Do you know why he called off that 
deal I was to make with Benson?’’ Mo- 
raine asked. 

“No, but I could make a guess.” 

“What’s the guess? ” 

Eggley grinned and said nothing. 

“Why be such a clam, Bill?” Moraine 
asked. ’ 

“Oh, just playing ’em close to my 
chest,” Eggley said. “It would be differ- 
ent if you weren’t going to see the chief 
right away. He'll tell you. . . . You were 
cutting things pretty fine getting out of 
that joint.” 

“I was talking with a girl,’’ Moraine 
told him, “an interesting kid. Tell me, 
Bill, is there such a thing as a come-on girl?” 

“Sure. She picks the live ones and 
makes them bet heavy.” 

“Then she tries to chisel them for some 
of the winnings? ” 

“No. It’s just her job to drag the boys 
who want to stand on the side lines into 
making big money bets. If a newcomer 
makes a killing, it’s her job to get ac- 
quainted and play around with him for a 
few days so she can bring him back. Then 
he drops his winnings, and she drops him.” 

Moraine said nothing for several 
seconds; then, after a moment, asked, 
“Doesn’t the girl have to be sort of loose 
to play come-on girl in a place like that?” 

“Not if she’s clever.” 

Moraine lapsed into silence. Eggley 
pulled the car to a stop in front of Phil 
Duncan’s residence. 

“Well,” the investigator said, “here we 
are.” He switched off the motor, turned 
out the headlights, and walked up the 
porch with Moraine. 

Phil Duncan let them in. 

“Well,” he asked, “did you have any 
trouble? ” 

Moraine shook his head. 

“What happened?” 

“I was just going good when I got your 
telephone call. Benson insisted he wasn’t 


frightened, but he showed me a letter 
threatening death unless he and Arbuckle 
kicked through with $50,000. The letter 
looked as though it had been written on 
the same typewriter as the other one was. 
It said Benson was to put an ad in the per- 
sonal columns of the Ledger that he was 
willing to negotiate for the property men- 
tioned, at the price named, and sign the ad 
‘R. E. Pent.’ He claimed the letter was 
nothing to worry about. After I got your 
telephone call I agreed with him. He 
didn’t like that. If he’d had the chance 
he’d have turned around and taken the 
other side of the argument. He kept trying 
to hold me there. I ducked out. A come- 
on girl made a play for me and spilled a lot 
of information.” 

Eggley and the district attorney ex- 
changed glances. 

“What was the information, Sam?” 

“She said Benson and Arbuckle had 
been in partnership. A chap named Bob 
Chapman was the third. They struck it 
rich, but kept the rich ore covered up, 
levied assessments, and froze Chapman 
out. Then Arbuckle married Chapman’s 
wife. Does that make sense?” 

The district attorney said, “You bet 
that makes sense. What was the name of 
the come-on girl?” 

“Evaline Cramer,” Moraine said. 


ERE district attorney nodded signifi- 
cantly to Eggley. 

Eggley picked up the telephone, dialed 
a number, and, when he had the connec- 
* tion, said in a low voice, “Who is this 
talking? . . . Let me talk with Nick. . . . 
Hello, Nick, this is Eggley. Listen: 
There’s a come-on girl at Dwight Benson’s 
casino by the name of Evaline Cramer. 
Get a line on her. When she leaves the 
joint, put a tail on her. If you get a 
chance, knock her over on suspicion of 
driving while intoxicated and see what she 
has to say for herself... . Right!... 
Okay. G’-by. .. . “Anything else?” he 
asked the district attorney. 

The district attorney shook his head. 

“Then these threats may be serious?” 
Moraine asked. 

“I think so.” 

“But why didn’t Benson say so then?” 

The district attorney said slowly, “ Ben- 
son’s in a spot. If he makes any state- 
ments about Chapman’s motives, he has to 
admit he perpetrated a fraud on Chapman. 
Therefore, he got the girl to tell you. He 
isn’t bound by her statements, particu- 
larly if she claims she’s on her own.” 

“Then you think the whole business 
was staged, and that’s why Benson wanted 
me to stick around—so the girl could make 
the play for me?” 

Duncan nodded. 

“Why the telephone call?” Moraine 
asked. : 

Duncan lowered his voice and said, 
“This is confidential, Sam. I only found 
it out myself a few minutes before I tele- 
phoned you. The grand jury’s in session. 
A committee of citizens wants to close up 
gambling. They’ve secured evidence 
against all three of the big places. As dis- 
trict attorney, it’s my duty to present that 
evidence. If you’d reached some agreement 
with Benson, and I’d followed it up by 
going before the grand jury and trying to 
get indictments, it would make it seem 
you’d double-crossed Benson. Gamblers 
don’t like to be double-crossed.”” 


“Won’t they just close up for a few days 
and then open up after it blows over?” 
Moraine asked. 

The district attorney said gravely, 
“This isn’t going to blow over. The in- 


vestigation’s going deeper than that. They |. 


think money’s been paid for protection.” 

The telephone rang. Duncan picked up 
the receiver, said, “Hello. . . . Yes. . 
Yes, Mr. Arbuckle, I’m glad you called. 
I have a few questions I’d like to ask.” 

He cupped his hand over the transmit- 
ter, grinned at Eggley, and said “We’ll try 
a little experiment.” Then, removing his 
hand, he said, into the telephone, “I’m 
trying to find out something about some- 
one who might have had a motive for injur- 
ing you and Benson. You were, I believe, 
in a mining partnership at one time. 

. Well, would you know of any instance 
in which a minority partner was frozen out 
by keeping a discovery of rich ore from 
becoming known? . . . Now, don’t get ex- 
cited. IIl be very glad to tell you frankly 
just what I’m referring to. A Miss Cramer 
who works in Benson’s place told Sam 
Moraine that there was real menace back 
of these letters; that a man who claimed 
to have been swindled in a mining deal by 
you and Benson was looking for revenge. 
She said that the man thought—either 
rightly or wrongly—that a rich strike had 
been made in a mine; that the discovery 
had been kept secret by you and Benson 
while you were levying assessments, until 
this party was frozen out. Then a wash 
sale was made to a dummy corporation. 

“Im merely mentioning the matter be- 
cause it’s information which has come to 
my office and because I’m naturally inter- 
ested in handling this thing in such a way 
that your reputation isn’t blackened. 
You’re certain there wasn’t any deal like 
that? .. 
who was in partnership with you at one 
time who couldn’t stand assessments and 
dropped out? . . . Thank you very much, 
Mr. Arbuckle. . . Yes, I'll let yow know 
if anything turns up.’ 


Does dropped the receiver back on 
the hook and grinned. “That,” he said, 
“will hold Mr. Arbuckle for a while. If he 
thinks he’s going to pan my office and get 
away with it, it’s about time he realized 
that publicity is a two-edged sword.” 


. Can you remember any man | 


Moraine said slowly, “If it was a frame- | 


up for the girl to tell me this story, Phil, 
wouldn’t Arbuckle have backed it up?” 

“He doesn’t dare admit anything. He’s 
in the same position Benson is.” 

“Is that why you didn’t mention Chap- 
man’s name to him, or say anything about 
the divorce?” 

Duncan nodded, and said, “I just 
wanted to see if he’d come clean; that’s all. 
I don’t want to mention names until we’ve 
checked the information.” 


“What does Zander say to all this busi- | 


ness about closing up the gambling 
houses? ” 

“He doesn’t say anything about it, be- 
cause he doesn’t know anything about it. 
Confidentially, Sam, my information is 
that Zander has been the go-between who 
arranged the pay-off and furnished the 
protection.” 

Moraine gave a low whistle, then got to 
his feet. 

“I guess,” he remarked, “that this is a 
good time for me to check out.” 

The district attorney said fervently, 
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“And maybe you don’t think I wish I 
could check out! This is once that I’d like 
to avoid the responsibilities of my office. 
... By the way, Sam, you didn’t get 
Chapman’s address, did you?” 

“He was living at the Grandview Apart- 
ments on North Jackson Street. He’s 
probably still there.” 

Duncan nodded. “We’ll give him the 
works. In the meantime, watch your step.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, if the police were getting paid 
for protection, it’s going to make a nasty 
fight. If they can frame anything on you, 
they’ll do it; and watch out particularly 
for Sergeant Lamont. I think he’s had a 
tip-off. He’s mixed up in it pretty deep.” 

“You going to try to locate Chapman?” 
Moraine asked. 

“Yes; Eggley will be working on it 
within ten minutes. Good night, Sam— 
and watch your step.” ... 


ĮMORNING sun streamed through the 
windows of Moraine’s offices. Natalie 
Rice, the trimly tailored secretary who had 
Moraine’s business affairs at the tips of her 
shapely fingers, frowned as she glanced at 
her wrist watch. A few weeks ago she had 
been laughingly vivacious. Of late, how- 
ever, she had retired more and more within 
the shell of secretarial efficiency. 

At three minutes to ten o’clock Sam 
Moraine entered the office door, to pause 
in front of her desk and place the stamp of 
visual approval upon her tailored suit and 
the silk blouse with its wide collar and tie. 

“We're at a standstill with that Brent- 
wood sales campaign,” she said. “Mr. 
Reader wants to see you about some copy, 
and Carl Peters is waiting to talk over 
sales policies on the Riggs Manufacturing 
Company line.” 

Moraine’s eyes studied her. He frowned. 

She said, “Anything wrong?” 

“Yes,” he said, “something’s very 
wrong. Why don’t you throw this secre- 
tarial patter away long enough to come out 
in the open where I can look at you?” 

“I don’t want to distract your atten- 
tion,” she said, smiling, yet still reserved. 
“You have enough distractions as it is.” 

“Disapproving of my double life again?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” she told him, “you must admit 
that this county employs a district at- 
torney and pays him money to solve 
crimes. You make money out of handling 
advertising campaigns and supervising 
sales. Why neglect your business to help 
Mr. Duncan handle his?” 

“But,” Moraine told her, “your reason- 
ing is wrong. If you’d quit being so im- 
personally efficient, you might keep me in 
the office.” 

“I see,” she said. “Keep the boss home 
days, eh?” 

He laughed and said, “Come on—out 
with it.” 

“Out with what?” 

“What you’re holding back.” 

“What makes you think I’m holding 
back something? ” 

“All of this emphasis on the Brentwood 
sales campaign and the Riggs Manufactur- 
ing Company sales policies, and your com- 
ments about the district attorney. Come 
on; what is it?” 

She sighed and said, “ Well, Mr. Duncan 
telephoned and wanted me to be sure to 
call your attention to the personal column 
in the Morning Ledger.” 


“Where is it?” 

“Tn on your desk,” she said. 

Moraine went into his private office, 
picked up the newspaper. He glanced 
down the line of ads and stopped at one 
which read: 


Willing to negotiate for property at price 
mentioned. R. E. Pent. 


He heard Natalie Rice’s telephone ring, 
heard a brief conversation, and then the 
secretary entered his private office, and 
said, “‘Do you know a Miss Cramer? She 
says she’s a come-on girl, whatever that is.” 

“Yes. What about her?” 

“‘She’s on the line and says she must 
talk with you at once.” 

“Well, put her on. I'll talk with her.” 

“She seems to be hysterical,” Natalie 
Rice said. “She’s laughing, crying, and 
screaming into the telephone. Do you 
want me to listen in on the conversation?” 

“Better do it,” he told her, “and take 
notes.” 

Moraine waited a minute, then picked 
up the receiver, to hear only a faint buzz- 
ing noise. 

“Hello,” he said. There was a moment’s 
silence, then Natalie Rice’s voice: “ I can’t 
understand it. She was on the line just a 
moment ago. Our switchboard operator 
says she heard a series of bumping noises, 
as though the receiver had been dropped 
and was swinging against the wall.” 

Moraine frowned, and said, “Hello,” a 
ccuple of times; then waited. To his ears 
came the sound of a sharp click. The sing- | 
ing noise on the wire abruptly ceased. 

“Did you hang up, Natalie?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. ‘I’m still on the line.” 

The voice of the switchboard operator 
said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Moraine; that hang- 
ing-up was on the other end of the line.” 

Moraine slid the receiver back on its 
hook and was regarding the telephone in 
thoughtful concentration, when Natalie 
Rice opened the door and said, “ It’s funny 
she’d hang up like that. But she was 
hysterical and . . .” 

Moraine reached for his hat. ‘I’m go- 
ing out,” hesaid. 

“How about the Riggs Manufacturing 
Company?” 

“Tell Peters to use his judgment,” 
Moraine told her, and strode toward the 
door. ... 


T NIGHT the Zanzibar Café, which fur- 
nished the front for Dwight Benson’s 
gambling casino, was a blaze of light. At 
ten o’clock in the morning it had the be- 
draggled appearance of a yawning reveler 
straggling home in broad daylight. Mo- 
raine approached the door leading to the 
casino upstairs. A waiter hurried to his side 
and said apologetically, ‘‘It’s not open, 
sir. It never is at this time of the morn- 
ing.” 

“I want to see Mr. Benson on a matter 
of business,” Moraine said. ‘It’s very im- 
portant.” 

He took the numbered card from his 
pocket, showed it to the waiter. 

The waiter pushed open the door. “You 
may go up,” he said. 

Moraine climbed the richly carpeted 
stairs into the huge gambling room. He 
stepped to the door of the office. He could 
hear the clack of a busy typewriter. He 
pushed open the door and entered the re- 
ception-room. 

A trim young woman raised snapping 


black eyes in silent inquiry, her fingers the 
while pounding the keyboard. 

“Mr. Benson,” Moraine’ said. 
wants to see me.” 

“He’s busy just at present.” 

“Miss Cramer here?” Moraine asked 
casually. “Pll talk with her.” 

This time the young woman took her 
fingers completely away from the key- 
board. Her dark eyes surveyed Moraine in 
more than a casual appraisal. 

“Miss Cramer,” she said at length, “is 
in conference with Mr. Benson.” 

“Oh,” Moraine remarked with calm as- 
surance, “I’m to go right in, then.” 

Walking toward the door which led to 
the private office, he momentarily expected 
to hear a protest from the secretary. After 
a moment, however, she resumed her typ- 
ing. Moraine pushed against the door, and 
it opened. 

As the door opened, the sounds of type- 
writing behind Moraine came to an abrupt 
stop. He turned, to see the girl at the 
typewriter desk watching him with wide, 
startled eyes. Moraine sensed that what 
surprised her was the fact that he was able 
to open the door. 

He stepped into the private office. The 
door swung shut behind him. 


“He 


JEF room was deserted. A pile of cor- 
respondence was on one corner of the 
desk. Some typed letters occupied the blot- 
ter in the center of the desk. A lighted cig- 
arette which had been laid near the edge of 
the desk had burned itself out, leaving a 
charred groove some two inches long in the 
polished walnut. A mechanical lighter was 
within a few inches of it. 

A woman’s gloves and purse were lying 
on one of the chairs. They were a dark 
brown. The dictating machine had been 
pulled over to a position near the swivel 
chair. The position of the needle was 
about halfway down the mandrel, but 
there was no wax cylinder in place. 

Back of the desk was a doorway leading 
to an inner office. Moraine stepped 
through this doorway and found himself 
in a room given over to filing cases and 
lockers. This room was lighted only by a 
skylight. He passed through it and en- 
tered a huge, tiled bathroom which con- 
tained a double washbowl in the center of 
the room, a sunken bathtub at one end, 
and an alcove containing a shower at the 
other end. Here again Moraine found an 
open door, and stepped through it into a 
sumptuously appointed bedroom. There 
were many mirrors in the room, also a 
small desk and a massive dresser. 

Between the dresser and the bed, lying 
face down, was the sprawled body of a 
man. From the back of the body protruded 
some nine or ten inches of steel blade. A 
pool of red was welling from the body. 

Moraine knelt, placed the tip of his mid- 
dle finger against the wrist. There was no 
pulse. Moraine bent lower so that he could 
see the man’s features. 

He saw the profile of Dwight Benson, 
saw also the handle of what was evidently 
a sword cane protruding from his left 
chest. Death apparently had been in- 
stantaneous. Nothing in the room gave 
any indication of a struggle. 

Moraine stepped to the wall telephone, 
picked up the receiver, and heard a femi- 
nine voice say, “Number, please.” 

Moraine gave the number of Phil Dun- 
can’s office. (Continued on page 174) 
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The voice of the young woman said, 
“Who is this talking, please?” 

“Mr. Moraine.” 

“You’re with Mr. Benson?” 

“Yes.” 

A moment later he heard Phil Duncan’s 
voice saying, “What is it, Sam?” 

“I’m at Benson’s,” Moraine said. 

“You weren’t supposed to do that, 
Sam,” Duncan said irritably. “I particu- 
larly cautioned you . . .” 

“Listen carefully,” Moraine interrupted. 
“T don’t want to have to broadcast what 
I’m going to tell you.” 

“What is it?” 

“I don’t think Mr. Benson will receive 
any more threatening letters,” Moraine 
said. “Do you understand what I mean?” 


THE district attorney was silent for a 
moment, then said, “I’m not certain 
that I do. Why do you say that, Sam?” 

“There might be two reasons,” Moraine 
said. ‘“‘One of them relates to the sender; 
the other would relate to the receiver.” 

“And the reason you have in mind?” 
Duncan asked. 

“The reason I have in mind,” Moraine 
said slowly, “relates to the receiver.” 

“Do you mean that... ?”- 

“Yes,” Moraine said. 

“You're there alone?” 

Yess 

“Now, listen, Sam,” Duncan said; “I 
don’t want to misunderstand you. You 
mean that... ?” 

“Exactly,” Moraine interrupted. 

“Don’t touch anything,” Duncan 
warned, “‘and wait there.” 

Moraine hung up the telephone and 
made a swift survey of the suite of rooms. 

These rooms, he saw, were parallel to 
the hallway in which he had located the 
telephone booth the night before. A door 
opened from the bedroom backed by a 
heavy wrought-iron grill, both door and 
grill equipped with expensive spring locks. 
Turning back the spring locks, Moraine 
found that door and grill swung on heavy 
springs, so that it was impossible for them 
to be left open. The grill furnished an 
iron reinforcement for the massive door. 
Aside from the swinging door which led 
from the private office to the reception- 
room, this reinforced door seemed to be the 
only means of ingress to or egress from the 
suite of rooms. 

Moraine returned to an inspection of the 
corpse. Beneath the body he caught a 
glimpse of what appeared to be a square 
hole in the floor. Closer inspection showed 
him that the body was lying directly over 
a deeply recessed floor-safe, so constructed 
as to be cunningly concealed. That safe 
was now open, but Moraine couldn’t see 
the interior without moving the body. 

In the bathroom he noticed that one 
side of the washbowl was spattered with 
drops of water. The globules were of a 
sinister, reddish tint. Moraine tiptoed 
back to Benson’s private office. 

The correspondence on the desk blotter 
evidently had been placed there for Ben- 
son’s signature. The charred, black groove 
made by the burning cigarette, with bits 
of ash still sprinkled along its surface, 
was the only blemish on the desk. Wires 
ran up one side and Moraine, stooping, 
found a push button cleverly concealed 
where Benson’s fingers could reach it with- 
out the motion being visible to any visitor. 
An end had been broken from a full-sized 


- wooden parlor match, whittled to a wedge, 


and inserted along the edge of the button, 
so that the button was held pressed down 
against the electric contact. 

Moraine moved across to the chair on 
which the purse and gloves had been 
placed. Taking care not to move the 
purse, he snapped open the catch on it and 
looked inside. He saw a crumpled hand- 
kerchief, a compact, a coin purse, a bunch 
of keys, and two letters. Moraine hesi- 
tated a moment; then, sliding the first two 
fingers of his right hand into the purse, 
gently extracted the letters. 

Both letters were in envelopes addressed 
to Evaline Cramer, at 6927 West Palmer 
Avenue. Both addresses were in feminine 
handwriting. One of the envelopes bore a 
return address in the upper. left-hand 
corner which read, “Hazel Moffett, 984 
Park Drive.” The postmark showed it had 
been mailed the day before. 

Moraine hesitated for a moment. The 
thought of the come-on girl’s private corre- 
spondence being smeared over the pages of 
the tabloid newspapers seemed somehow to 
be an unwarranted intrusion upon her pri- 
vacy. He thrust the letters into an inside 
coat pocket and snapped the purse shut. He 
seated himself in a chair and lit a cigarette. 

He was on his second cigarette when he 
heard the wail of a siren in the street be- 
low, and a few moments later he heard the 
sound of shuffling feet in the outer office 
and the noise of voices. He looked up, to 
see the startled face of the brunette stenog- 
rapher, behind her the solemn faces of Phil 
Duncan and Bill Eggley. 


WHE Bill Eggley and his assistant 
were making a detailed examination 
of the bedroom and of Benson’s body, Phil 
Duncan questioned the stenographer. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Eva Fairchild.” + 

“What do you do?” 

“Tm secretary to Mr. Benson.” 

“What time do you come to work in the 
morning? ” 

“Nine o'clock.” 

“What time did Mr. Benson come in?” 

“I don’t know. He was here when I got 
here.” 

“Did you see him this morning? ” 

“Yes. About half an hour ago I took 
him in some letters to sign.” 

“What visitors did he have? ” 

“Only one. A girl who works here— 
Evaline Cramer . . . and then, of course, 
this man standing here.” 

“I know all about him,” Duncan re- 
marked. ‘‘ Where do you live?” 

“At the Galloway Apartments on Cen- 
ter Street.” 

“Td like to ask her a question or two,” 
Moraine said. 

“Go ahead,” Duncan told him. 

“How are visitors admitted to the 
private office?” Moraine asked her. 

“There’s an interoffice loud-speaker at 
my desk. Mr. Benson could hear every- 
thing I said. The door between his office 
and mine is always locked, except when he 
presses a button under his desk which per- 
mits it to open. No one can get in unless 
he wants them to. That’s why I was sur- 
prised when he let you in this morning, be- 
cause I knew Miss Cramer was in here, and 
Mr. Benson didn’t give me an okay signal.” 

Duncan glanced suspiciously at Moraine 
and said, “ Was he alive when you came in 
here, Sam?”’ 


` said. 


“He must have been,” Eva Fairchild in- 
sisted. 

Moraine indicated the wires which ran 
up the side of Benson’s desk. “These 
wires go to the button that controls the 
door?” he asked the girl. 

“Yes.” 

“ You didn’t have any trouble coming in 
with the officers, did you?”’ 

“No.” 

Moraine said, “Well, he wasn’t alive at 
that time either. . . . Get down on your 
knees, Phil, and take a look at that but- 
ton. A match has been jammed in it so 
that the button is held down.” 

Duncan dropped to his knees and studied 
the button. He got to his feet and nodded 
to Eva Fairchild. 

“What’s Evaline Cramer’s address? ” 

“6927 West Palmer.” 

“All right,” Duncan said; “go back to 
your desk. Keep everyone out of here. 
Don’t answer any questions. An officer 
will arrive in a few minutes. He’ll take 
charge. In the meantime, you do the best 
you can, particularly with newspapermen 
—understand? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right; get started.” 

“The Homicide Squad will be here in a 
few minutes, Sam,” the district attorney 
“You'd better tell me your story 
before they arrive.” 

“What did you find in the other room? ” 
Moraine asked, jerking his head toward 
the bedroom. 

“He was stabbed through the heart,” 
Duncan said. “Death was instantaneous. 
He fell over on a floor safe in such a manner 
that his body covered the safe. It’s an ex- 
pensive safe, cunningly installed, and it’s 
completely empty.” 

“No sign of a struggle? ” 

“None whatever.” 


MORAINE said slowly, “The Cramer 
girl telephoned me and was hysterical. 
She didn’t wait on the line long enough to 
get me there. My exchange operator said 
she heard a series of thumps such as might 
have been made by a receiver dangling 
from a cord and knocking against the wall. 
I had an idea something was wrong, so I 
came up here, bluffed my way in, and 
found things just as you see them.” 

“No trace of the Cramer girl?” 

“None.” 

“How about the receiver on the tele- 
phone—was it dangling or hung up?” 

“Hung up. I didn’t touch it.” 

“What else?” Duncan asked. 

“The washbowl in the bathroom—did 
you notice it? It looks as though someone 
had been washing blood from his hands.” 

The district attorney stared at him 
steadily and said, “Or her hands.” : 

Moraine shrugged and said, “Or he 
hands, whichever way you want. And you 
might also notice the cigarette burn on the 
desk. It’s the only blemish.” 

Duncan led the way to the bathroom. 
Moraine pointed out the stained drops of 
water. Duncan called to Bill Eggley: 
“Look here a moment, will you, Bill?” 

Eggley stepped from the bedroom into 
the bathroom. Duncan said, “I want to 
get photographs of purse and gloves on 
that chair in the other room. Somewhere 
in the desk, or somewhere around the 
place, there’s a threatening letter demand- 
ing fifty thousand dollars. I want that 
letter. Get a sterile bottle and medicine 


dropper, save enough of these drops of 
water to test them for human blood. Get a 
photograph of the washbasin showing the 
drops of discolored water. Fingerprint 
everything in the room, and pay particu- 
lar attention to that telephone receiver.” 


Moraine interrupted, “I’m sorry, Phil,’ 


but my fingerprints will show on that re- 
ceiver. I used that phone to notify you.” 

The district attorney frowned but said 
nothing. He jerked his head toward the 
private office and said, “ Photograph every- 
thing on the desk. The push button under 
the desk has been jimmied up with a piece 
of match. Photograph it and then save the 
match. Get photographs of the body, of 
course, and of the safe. When the Homi- 
cide Squad comes, try and hold them off 
the Cramer girl as long as you can. I want 
to talk with her first.” 

He turned to Moraine and said, “Come 
on, Sam. We’re going to that girl’s apart- 
ment.” 


p= DUNCAN'S car was equipped with 
a siren. He roared the car into speed and 
used the siren to get him through traffic. 

“Tm in a jam on this thing, Sam,” Dun- 
can admitted. ‘They called me in to pre- 
vent a murder. I didn’t prevent it.” 

He slowed the car, swung. wide, and 
skidded into a screaming turn. i 

“What’s the hurry?” Sam asked. “Why 
do you think you'll find her in her room?” 

“It’s a cinch,” Duncan told him. ‘She 
got blood over her hands and clothes. The 
first thing she’ll think of will be flight. In 
order to do that, she’ll want clothes. In 
order to get them she’ll rush to her house 
by the quickest possible means. It’s up to 
us to beat her to it, if we can. She left her 
purse there on the chair. She won’t have 
any money to pay a taxicab. Therefore, 
she’ll keep the cab waiting. If we see.a cab 
in front of that number on Palmer Avenue, 
we’ll know she’s bottled up there. I’ll 
watch the cab, and telephone for the near- 
est radio car to join us. Then we’ll cover 
the place both front and rear. There’s no 
use letting her slip through our fingers.” 

Moraine said slowly, “That’s good rea- 
soning, Phil. It’s logical. What are you, a 
detective or a district attorney?” 

“ In this business,” Duncan said, “a man 
has to be a detective > . . not so mucha 
detective as one who reasons in terms of 
evidence. . . . There’s the place, in the 
middle of the next block. Don’t see any 
taxicab parked in front of it. There’s a 
chance we’re early. We’ll leave the car 
parked on the other side of the street so 
she won’t see the siren, get frightened, and 
not come to the place at all.” 

The district attorney swung his car in 
close to the curb and stopped the motor. 
“Now, listen, Sam,” he said. ‘Don’t get 
your feet wet in this case. I know this girl 
interests you, but remember, she’s a come- 
on girl in a gambling house. Slide out, 
there. We’ve got work to do.” 

“What’s my official status in this?” 
Moraine asked. 

“Blessed if I know,” Duncan told him. 
“You just happened to horn in on it. 
Right now you’re a witness.” 

“Witness to what?” 

“To whatever we’re going to find.” 

“What are we going to find?” 

“Almost anything,” Duncan said. “She 
may have committed suicide.” 

Moraine said, “Okay. Let’s go in.” 

They crossed the street and paused in 
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the entry of the apartment house. Duncan 
consulted the directory board and said, 
“This is hers—Apartment 6-B.” 

He pressed the call buttons on three 
other apartments, grinned as he saw the 
look on Moraine’s face, and said, “She 
naturally wouldn’t want visitors. We'll 
get in by ringing some other apartment.” 
He placed his hand against the door catch. 
A few minutes later there was a muffled 
buzzing and the two men entered a vestibule 
from which opened a Jong, narrow corridor. 
To the right was a flight of stairs. 

“It’s a walk-up,”’ Duncan said. 

“What do we do when we get there?” 
Moraine asked. 

“If she isn’t home we try to get in.” 

“How?” 

“Call the manager, if we have to, and 
get in with a passkey. But we'll look the 
place over first.” 

They reached an upper corridor, found 
the apartment. Duncan knocked on the 
door. There was no answer. He tried the 
knob. The door was locked. He inspected 
the lock and said, “ It’s a spring lock, Sam. 
I think a knife blade would do the work. 
But I’d prefer to get in some other way. 
Let’s take a look around.” 

They walked to the end of the corridor, 
where a window opened on a fire escape. 
The district attorney inspected the grilled 
platform, leaned out of the window to 
study the iron staircase dangling down the 
side of the house. 

“That open window must be in the 
apartment we want,” he said. 

Moraine looked out at it. 

“Could you make it?” Duncan asked. 

“A cinch,” Moraine said. 

Phil Duncan surveyed the comfortable 
curve of his waist and said, “I’m not so 
certain, Sam.” 

“Suppose I do it and open the door for 

ou?” 

“That’ll be swell.” 


Noe slid out to the fire escape, 
climbed the slanting ladder, hung with 
one hand while he pulled down both the up- 
per and the lower sash of the window, then 
leaned over the side of the fire escape, 
rested a toe on the top of the window sash, 
balanced himself by putting his hand 
against the wall, and dropped inward to 
the floor of the apartment. He crossed to 
the door, opened it, and admitted Duncan. 

The district attorney gave a quick look 
around the room and said, “Too late. 
She’s been here and gone. See? She’s 
pulled some stuff out of the drawers and 
done some packing.” Duncan indicated 
the bureau drawers. “Note the edges of 
garments protruding from those drawers, 
Sam. She’d never have left her room like 
that.” He opened the drawers, pointed to 
the confused array of wearing apparel. 
“She just jerked out stuff that she needed,” 
he said. “Let’s take a look in the bath- 
room.” 

There was a steamy warmth about the 
bathroom. The walls were still moist. The 
district attorney made a painstaking ex- 
amination. His face became grim. 

“Looks like we’re on the right track, 
Sam,” he said. ‘‘Let’s take a look in the 
clothes closet.” 

He poked around in the back of the 
clothes closet, pulled out a pair of shoes, 
and said, “Here’s a pair of shoes that 
aren’t on trees. Let’s take a look at them.” 
He took the shoes out into the light, ex- 


amined them carefully, pointed to certain 
sinister dark spots. “Probably the shoes 
she wore this morning. Ten to one those 
stains are human blood.” 

Moraine said nothing. 

Duncan placed the shoes on the bed and 
returned to the exploration of the closet. 
He dragged out a battered traveling bag, a 
steamer trunk, and a portable typewriter. 
He stared at the portable typewriter 
thoughtfully. 

“What’ll you bet those blackmail notes 
weren’t written on this typewriter?” he 
asked. 

“What makes you think they were?” 

“The blackmailer was the girl’s accom- 
plice.”” 

“You think she had an accomplice?” 

“Tm sure of it.” 


fhe district attorney opened the type- 
writer, found a sheet of paper, inserted 
it, and ran off a sample of the complete key- 
board; then he typed the more frequently 
used words: “that,” “or, “if, “and,” 
“the,” “you.” 

“Notice,” he said, “that the job was 
done with a sword cane. That’s a man’s 
weapon. A woman might fish a pearl- 
handled automatic from her purse and go 
bang-bang, but she wouldn’t be inclined to 
commit a deliberate and premeditated 
murder with a sword cane.” 

“You think this was deliberate and 
premeditated? ” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Why?” 

“For reasons which IIl presently point 
out,” Duncan said. “In the first place, we 
know that the crime must have been pre- 
meditated because of the way the match 
was pushed into the button on Benson’s 
desk.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t follow you, Phil.” 

“Its simple,” Duncan said, “if you put 
two and two together. In the first place, 
Benson and the girl were talking. Benson 
wanted something out of the safe. He got 
up and left the girl in the office. He went 
into the bedroom and opened the safe.” 

“What makes you think he didn’t take 
her into the bedroom with him?”’ 

“That match end which is stuck into the 
button. It took a second or two to do that. 
It was necessary to break off a match, cut 
the ends, approach the desk, push the but- 
ton, and insert the wedge beside the but- 
ton. She couldn’t have done that with 
Benson in the room.” 

Moraine said, “Good reasoning, Phil.” 

“Now, then, she did that for a reason. 
The reason was, she wanted the door open. 
She wanted that door open so she could 
get out at any time she saw fit or so some- 
one else could get in. Personally, I’m in- 
clined to the latter theory, because she 
could have got out through the bedroom 
door. In fact, the evidence shows that she 
did. Therefore, she wanted the door open 
so an accomplice could join her. While 
she was in the bedroom that accomplice 
joined her and stuck the blade into 
Benson’s heart. One of the persons we 
want to find is a young, well-dressed man, 
with a cane.” 

“Why young?” Moraine asked. 

“He'd be someone with whom this 
Cramer girl was intimate, probably in love. 
Therefore, he’d be about her own age. 
He'd be well dressed, because a young man 
wouldn’t carry a cane in the morning un- 
less he was something of a dandy.” 


“But how could that man have gone 
through the outer office without the secre- 
tary seeing him?” 

Duncan frowned thoughtfully and said, 
“The secretary’s in on the deal or else she 
was momentarily absent from the outer 
office and has forgotten about it.” 

“You think the murderers arranged 
that?” 

“Obviously. They couldn’t wait until 
she’d left on some casual errand of her 
own. The man wanted to get in while Ben- 
son was in the bedroom bending over the 
open safe. This girl had some way of giv- 
ing him a signal.” 

The district attorney folded the type- 
written sheet of paper, shoved it in the side 
pocket of his coat, gave his attention to the 
steamer trunk, and said, “I think I’ll take 
liberties with the lock.” 

He produced a leather tool kit from his 
pocket, inserted a sharp bit of steel in the 
handle, manipulated the lock of the trunk 
for a few moments, and then opened it. 

“All sorts of odds and ends,” he ob- 
served, as one talking to himself. “‘ Stock- 
ings in need of darning, a bundle of letters 
tied with a pink ribbon. . . . Gosh, Sam, 
I thought the modern girl didn’t go in for 
that sort of sentiment. . . . Hello, what’s 
this?” He brought out a dark tailored suit, 
and said; “This was crammed into the 
trunk without any attempt having been 
made to fold it.” 

He spread it out on the bed, gave a low 
whistle as he pointed to several dark stains 
near the hem of the skirt. A moment later 
he strode to the telephone and called 
police headquarters. 

“This is Duncan, the district attorney,” 
he said. “I’m in the apartment of Evaline 
Cramer on Palmer Avenue. The number 
is 6927, and the apartment is 6-B. I want 
a couple of detectives sent up here to sew 
the place up. Have them trace all tele- 
phone calls, and hold anyone who comes 
in, for questioning. Miss Cramer was with 
Dwight Benson when he was murdered. 
She either did the job herself or had an ac- 
complice do it. Throw out a dragnet and 
pick her up. I'll wait here until your men 
arrive. Better contact the nearest radio 
car and have it hold the fort until you can 
send out some men. Make it snappy.” 


HE HUNG up the telephone, lit a ciga- 
rette, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“Well, Sam, that'll just about clean the 
thing up.” 

“Did you find Chapman?” Moraine 
asked. 

“No. He’d moved and hadn’t left a for- 
warding address, but we’re working on 
him. He’s the man, all right. He was a 
third partner in the ‘Salt Bush Canyon’ 
mining claim. The others were Benson and 
Arbuckle. It was a claim located about six 
years ago in the mining region of the Mo- 
jave Desert. We're tracing Chapman from 
that end, and also following him from his 
last known address. We'll find him within 
twenty-four hours. But before then we’ll 
find the Cramer woman, and she’ll talk.” 

“Where do you suppose she is now?” 

“Probably at an airport, railroad sta- 
tion, or bus depot. Women like her get 
frightened and want to run. Chapman is 
probably with her. And between them 
they’ve got the contents of that safe. Re- 
constructing what happened, Benson de- 
cided to pay off. He put that ad in the 
Ledger. He got the money together and 


waited for Chapman to show up. Miss 
Cramer got him to open the safe. Chapman 
came in and killed him.” 

“Why kill him, if they were going to get 
the money anyway?” 


“ Because he was foolish enough to open. 


the safe,” Duncan said. ‘That safe held 
the bank of the gambling house. . . . Come 
to think of it, there’s a chance Chapman 
was an opportunist who did the stabbing 
on the spur of the moment—and the girl 
may not have known it was coming off.” 

“What would that make her legal 
status?” Moraine asked. 

“‘First-degree murder,” the district at- 
torney snapped. “She was conspiring with 
Chapman to commit a felony. Therefore, 
she assumed joint criminal responsibility 
for everything done in connection with 
that felony, even if she didn’t plan it that 
way. That’s the law.” 

From the street below came the low, 
moaning sound of a siren. _ 

“That,” Duncan said, “will be the radio 
COPS. 4-4-4 


Nae RICE was waiting impa- 
tiently when Moraine returned to his 
Office. 

“You’ve been gone almost an hour and 
a half,” she said. “Mr. Wineman was in to 
check over that advertising copy. He 
wanted to see you personally and did a lot 
of sputtering because you weren’t here.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Got out the proofs and sold him the 
idea.” 

“Good girl. Make a good job of it?” 

“I don’t know. I got the order to go 
ahead.” 

“All anyone could ask,” he told her, 
grinning. ‘Think Pll stay out all the time.” 

“That girl was in here while you were 
gone. She was frightfully upset.” 

He stared at her frowningly and said, 
“What girl?” 

“The one who telephoned—Miss Eva- 
line Cramer.” 

“The deuce!” Moraine exclaimed. “Did 
she say where she’d be?” 

“No.” 

Moraine said slowly, “Dwight Benson 
was murdered, apparently about the time 
she telephoned me this morning. The 
police are looking for her. They think she’s 
mixed up in it deep.” 

“Is she?” Natalie Rice asked. 

“I don’t know. I can’t tell until I’ve 
heard her story. There are some things 
which don’t check with Phil Duncan’s 
theory. They figure she had a male ac- 
complice. . . . Gosh! I hope they don’t 
find out she came here. I’m not so far in 
the clear myself, if anyone wants to look 
at it from just the right angle. The police 
think she jimmied up the locking device 
on the door to Benson’s private office so a 
male accomplice could walk in. The girl in 
the outer office will swear I’m the only one 
who walked in through that door. That'll 
put me in a sweet spot.” 

“You’re not serious, are you?” she 
asked, her eyes startled. 

Moraine lit a cigarette and said slowly, 
“Come to think of it, it’s a perfect frame. 
The police and Phil Duncan are going to 
get at loggerheads over the gambling situa- 
tion. If Duncan’s theory is correct and she 
did leave the door open for an accomplice 
to enter the place; it wouldn’t be at all un- 
reasonable ‘for the police to claim that I 
walked in, did the job, grabbed anywhere 
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from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars 
in currency, delivered it to the girl, and 
then calmly telephoned the district at- 
torney that I’d found the body. I’d even 
fit right in to that theory with everything 
I’ve done, and of course the police would 
claim Phil Duncan was a credulous friend 
whom I’d played for a sucker.” 

Her eyes showed her feelings. She 
reached across her desk to let her hand 
rest on his. “What can I do?” she asked. 
“Is there something .. . ?” 

“Want to do something?” Moraine 
asked. 

All of the impersonal efficiency had 
vanished from her manner. She was white- 
faced with concern. She nodded her head. 

“It may be dangerous,” he told her. 

“I don’t care. I’ll do anything.” 

Moraine took from his pocket the letters 
which he had extracted from Evaline 
Cramer’s purse and said, “The come-on 
girl was corresponding with a Hazel Mof- 
fett, at 984 Park Drive. There’s just about 
one chance in ten she may have gone 
there. You know her when you see her. 
Get a cab, make sure you aren’t followed, 
and go to that address.” 

“And what shall I do if I find her there?” 

“Get her out of there, put her under 
cover, and keep her under cover.” 

“How shall I get in touch with you?” 

“Ring up the office, disguise your voice, 
and say you’re Miss Moraine from Denver, 
that you’d like very much to have me give 
you a ring, and leave with Miss Perkins the 
address where I can reach you.” 

“You don’t think Miss Perkins will 
recognize my voice?” 

“Not if you disguise it by holding some- 
thing in your mouth. Or you might get 
Evaline Cramer to put in the call.” 

“Anything else?” she asked. 

“Yes. Turn that Cramer girl inside out. 
Cross-examine her. Give her the works 
and see what you think of her story. If 
you think she’s lying, let me know, so I 
can get out from under. If you think she’s 
telling the truth, we'll stay with her.” 


MORANE picked up the telephone 
and said to the switchboard operator, 
“Get me Phil Duncan. If he isn’t in, PI 
talk with Bill Eggley.” 

While he was holding the receiver, 
Natalie Rice put on her hat and coat. 

“Got plenty of expense money?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Be sure you don’t get caught.” 

“You can trust me.” 

“They'll be looking for her in all the 
hotels. Go to some little apartment house 
and hand out a good stall.” 

Natalie Rice nodded, and Moraine heard 
Duncan’s voice on the telephone. 

“Hello, Phil,” Moraine said; “this is 
Sam. What’s new?” 

Duncan said, “There have been some 
developments I don’t like, Sam. I’m 
afraid Zander is going to turn hostile. 
Sergeant Lamont is working on the Benson 
case. He seems to be trying to discredit 
me all the way down the line.” 

“You anticipated that, didn’t you?” 
Moraine asked. 

“Yes, but I didn’t anticipate exactly 
how he was going about it.” 

“How’s that?” Moraine asked. 

“Well,” the district attorney said, “it’s 
rather a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances which threw you in with that come- 


on girl. I don’t want you to fly off the 
handle at what I tell you, Sam, but it 
wouldn’t surprise me if Lamont tried to 
pin something on you, claiming you were 
the Cramer girl’s accomplice. Things are 
shaping up that way very rapidly. We 
found out about the safe. It contained the 
bank for all of the gambling games. There 
must have been quite a bit over fifty thou- 
sand dollars in it in cash. And Benson 
drew out another fifty thousand in cash 
from his checking account.” 


SNA TAT do you hear from Arbuckle?” 
“ Arbuckle has been frightened out 
of a year’s growth. He’s gone into hiding.” 

“Where is he?” 

“We don’t know. His wife says that 
she’ll get any message through to him, but 
that he’s going to protect himself and isn’t 
going to trust to such protection as my 
office can give. In some ways you can’t 
blame him for that. I feel rather guilty 
about this Benson business.” 

“I wonder if you could spare Bill Eggley 
to drive me out to see Mrs. Arbuckle?” 
Moraine asked. 

“Got an idea, Sam?” 

“I think so, yes.” 

“TIl have Bill down at your place inside 
of ten minutes. . . . But listen, Sam, this 
thing may break sooner than we anticipate. 
There are a lot of political angles to the 
case and the murder is going to focus a lot 
of publicity on the gambling situation. 
The gambling men are fighting that hard.” 

“Which means they’re fighting you?” 

“Yes, and, through me, my friends.” 

“That, I take it,” Moraine said, “means 


Moraine said, “Send Eggley over here 
and quit worrying, Phil. We’ll come out 
all right in the long run.” 

He hung up, as Natalie Rice paused with 
her hand on the door-knob. 

“Anything else?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Did Mr. Duncan think you might be 
going to have some trouble?” 

Moraine laughed and said, “ Duncan’s 
got troubles of his own. You go ahead and 
see if you can find that Cramer girl. If you 
can’t find her there, get hold of Hazel Mof- 
fett, find out all she knows, get a list of 
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Miss Cramer’s friends, and keep on the 
move until you can locate her.” 

“On my way,” Natalie Rice said. 

Moraine put on his hat and went out to 
stand on the sidewalk near the entrance 
to his offices. He was still standing there 
when Bill Eggley drove up. 

“So you want to take a whirl at Ar- 
buckle?” Eggley asked. 

Moraine nodded. 

“Look here,” Eggley said, “are you giv- 
ing us a square deal on this thing, Sam?” 

“What do you mean, Bill?” 

“You know what I mean. What’s be- 
tween you and that Cramer girl?” 

“Nothing except what I’ve reported.” 

“Why’dshe single you out to confide in?” 

Moraine shrugged. 

“The chief’s in a spot,” Eggley went on. 
“These gamblers are a mean outfit.” 

Moraine was silent. 

“We put a tail on that come-on girl,” 
Eggley said. “She left the casino between 
three and three-thirty in the morning. 
Know where she went?” 

“No; where did she go?” 

“She went directly to a room in the Con- 
cord Hotel where a big poker game was go- 
ing on,” Eggley said. “It was one of these 
high-powered, big-shot gambling games. 
She tapped on the door and asked to speak 
with Mr. Zander. He and the girl talked 
in a low voice. Then he handed her some- 
thing. She thanked him and Zander went 
back into the room. The Cramer girl pulled 
up her dress and put something in the top 
of her stocking. Now, Sam, you’ve got 
three guesses to name what Jerry Zander 
handed her.” 

“ A powder puff, perhaps,” Moraine said. 

Eggley nodded and said, “Yeah, he 
might have done that. On the other hand, 
he might have slipped her a nice little wad 
of dough, a sum which had been agreed 
upon as the price she was to receive for 
giving you enough of the low-down so Phil 
could handle this threatening letter 
proposition all nice and pretty and leave 
the gambling places running wide open. 
What do you know about that?” 

Moraine shrugged expressive shoulders. 

Eggley grinned and said, “Well, if you 
don’t want to talk, you don’t.” 


HEY drove for several blocks in silence; 

then Moraine, trying to make his voice 
sound casual, inquired, “What did you 
find out about the typewriter we found at 
the Cramer girl’s apartment? ” 

“It checks,” Eggley said. ‘The black- 
mail letters were written on it.” 

“Any fingerprints on the letters? ” 

“No.” 

“You found the letter that had been sent 
to Benson?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the same typewriter wrote the 
letter which was sent to Arbuckle?” 

“Absolutely. . . . Well,” Eggley said, 
“there’s the house.” 

The butler escorted them to a room on 
the second floor. Mrs. Arbuckle came for- 
ward to meet them, perfectly poised. 

She waved them to chairs, seated her- 
self. Moraine noticed that her left hand 
was clenched tightly. 

She pressed a button. A white-coated 
Filipino boy appeared in the doorway. 

She turned ‘to Moraine. “I want you to 
question Valentino about the letter re- 
ceived this morning.” 

“ Another letter? ” Eggley asked. 


“Yes,” she said. “Valentino, you may 
tell them about the letter.” 

The Filipino boy said, “I get mail from 
mailbox. One letter is typewritten and 
has a stamp, but the stamp he is not can- 
celed. I take it to Mrs. Arbuckle.” 

Mrs. Arbuckle produced a long envelope, 
addressed simply: George Arbuckle, 398 
Orange Avenue, City. 

Eggley pulled the letter from the enve- 
lope and read it aloud: 


“This is your final warning. What has 
happened to Dwight Benson will happen 
to you. Put an ad in the personal column 
of the Ledger, saying, ‘Am willing to nego- 
tiate for the property mentioned on the 
terms offered,’ and sign it ‘R. E. MORSE.’ 
Then get fifty thousand dollars in old bills 
and have them ready to deliver when you 
get the instructions.” 


| Deep frowned thoughtfully. “What 
time did you get this out of the mail- 
box?” 

“About ten o'clock.” 

“ Was there other mail in there?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“What time does the postman come? ” 

“At a little before ten, sah. I watch; 
when he come, I go out and get mail.” 

“Has your husband seen this?” Eggley 
asked Mrs. Arbuckle. 

“T read it to him over the telephone.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“I don’t care to say.” 

“You mean he’s in hiding?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“You should know why! It’s impossible 
for him to get any protection from your 
office, and he’s being threatened by a 
murderer whom you can’t apprehend.” 

“When did your husband go?” 

“He left before daylight this morning.” 

Moraine stared at the Filipino boy. 
“Valentino,” he said, “when did you look 
in the mailbox last before this morning?” 

“Last night.” j 

“What time?” 

“About five o’clock, sah.” 

“Was there mail in there then?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“So this letter must have been put in the 
box after five o’clock last night and before 
ten o’clock this morning? ” 

“That is right, sah.” 

“And you watched for the mailman to 
come?” Moraine went on. 

“In the morning, yes, sah. 

“And what time did you start watching 
this morning? ” 

“Perhaps at twenty minutes to ten.” 

Moraine turned to Bill Eggley and said, 
“Does that mean anything to you, Bill?” 

Eggley, holding the letter by the corners, 
placed it on a table and said, “ Don’t any- 
one touch that. I’m going to bring out 
latent fingerprints on it. . . . No, Sam, it 
doesn’t mean anything in particular.” 

“If you remember,” Moraine said, 
“Dwight Benson was killed some time 
around a quarter to ten.” 

Eggley nodded, then suddenly blinked 
his eyes, and said, “ What the deuce!” 

“Exactly,” Moraine pointed out. “The 
letter must have been written and placed 
in the box before Benson was murdered. 
Also notice that, while all the other letters 
were dated, this one wasn’t.” 

“That’s a queer thing,” Eggley said. 
“And the letter wasn’t mailed.” 

“No. A stamp was put on it, though.” 

“Whoever did it wanted to act fast, and 
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figured there wasn’t time to get it mailed 
and delivered,” Eggley said. ‘That 
means it wasn’t written last night. So it 
must have been delivered some time early 
this morning.” 

Moraine said, “Perhaps the stamp is a 
bluff. They’ve been careful not to use the 
mails so far.” 

Mrs. Arbuckle tapped impatiently with 
her foot. “It seems to me,” she said, 
“that you people are running around in 
circles. However, now that Mr. Benson 
has been killed, I suppose we may expect 
some co-operation.” 

Moraine flashed Eggley a meaning 
glance, turned to Mrs. Arbuckle, and said, 
“I think the authorities will have the 
murderer under arrest within the next 
twenty-four hours.” 

“I should think,” Mrs. Arbuckle said 
acidly, “that the authorities should be able 
to do something before that. After all, even 
a reasonable amount of diligence would 
have prevented Mr. Benson’s murder.” 

Eggley started to say something, but 
paused when he caught Moraine’s eye. 

“Yes,” Moraine said, “we’re on the 
r ght track now. We know the man to 
look for. We just haven’t found him yet.” 

She raised her eyebrows in inquiry. 

“T think you know him,” Moraine said 
evenly: “ʻa man by the name of Chapman.” 

For a moment the silence in the room 
was profound. Slowly Mrs. Arbuckle mois- 
tened her lips with the tip of her tongue. 

“What ... what makes you think I 
know him?” she asked. 

Moraine said, easily, “‘ You were married 
to him, weren’t you?” 

Her fingers gripped the arm of her chair. 
“I don’t care to discuss my private affairs.” 

Moraine’s manner was apologetic. “I’m 
sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean to offend 
you. I thought you’d be interested in the 
information. Frankly, I thought last night 
the letters were the work of a crank, but 
now I realize what a desperate man we’re 
dealing with, and, of course, I realize that, 
while he wanted money from your husband 
and Mr. Benson, his attempt at vengeance 
will be directed at you.” 

“At me?” she asked, in a thin voice. 

Moraine nodded, and said breezily, “Of 
course, we’ll do the best we can to protect 
you. But please be very careful until we 
have Chapman locked up.” 

“But what am I to do?” she asked, her 
voice showing panic. 


MORAINE nodded to Eggley, got to his 
feet, and said, “Oh, just don’t takeany 
chances, Mrs. Arbuckle, that’s all. ... 
And now we’ll be on our way back to the 
office. We’ll take that letter along.” 

“But you think he’s going to make an 
attempt to even the score with me?” 

“We're not.taking any chances,” Mo- 
raine said casually. 

“Pll say you’re not taking any chances,” 
she blazed. “I’m the one who’s taking 
chances!” 

“Of course, Mrs. Arbuckle,” Moraine 
pointed out, “the police are the ones who 
are supposed to prevent crime. The 
function of the district attorney is to ob- 
tain convictions after the crimes are com- 
mitted. I feel quite certain Mr. Duncan 
will obtain a conviction of first-degree 
murder in the.:Benson case. Thank you 
very much, and good morning.” 

She followed them to the door, seemingly 
torn between fright, which was an in- 


cipient panic, and speechless indignation. 

When they had left the house, Eggley 
turned to Moraine and said, “What the 
deuce did you do that for, Sam?” 

“She knows where her husband is,” 
Moraine said. “Let her think she’s in 
danger and she’ll go directly to him. We 
can go around the corner, park the car, and 
follow her.” p 

“Even so,” Eggley asked, “what good 
will it do to find her husband?” 

“It might accomplish several things,” 
Moraine said. “For one thing, if the 
murderer really intends to carry out his 
threats, his next objective will be George 
Arbuckle. Therefore, he’s the one we 
should be guarding. Or, if we want to set 
a trap, he’s the most logical bait to use.” 

Eggley said slowly, “Brother, you're 
throwing a fast one, but I’m darned if I 
know yet whether it’s a strike or a ball.” 


Bit EGGLEY swung the car around 
the corner of the first side street. Half- 
way down the block he spun the wheel and 
turned the car completely around, then 
drove back and parked close to the curb. 

“Do we shut off the motor?” he asked. 

“Let it idle for a few moments,” Moraine 
said. “I think we’re going to get almost 
immediate action.” 

“Think she'll take a taxicab?” Eggley 
inquired. 

“My best guess is she has a light car of 
her own that she uses for driving around 
town. Let’s wait and see.” 

They lit cigarettes while they were wait- 
ing. Moraine regarded his cigarette. 

“Know how long it takes a cigarette to 
burn when it’s not being smoked?” he 
asked of Eggley. 

The investigator shook his head. 

Moraine took a small tape measure from 
his pocket and said, ‘‘Let’s measure off 
half an inch and see how long it takes.” 

They sat in silence, watching the smoke 
curl upward from the cigarette. ‘Three 
and a half minutes, I make it,” Eggley said 
when the smoldering tip of the cigarette 
had got to the half-inch mark. 

“Just a few seconds either way,” Mo- 
raine said. “So an inch would take about 
seven minutes, and . . . Look alive, Bill, 
there she comes.” 

A light coupé swung out of the drive- 
way of Arbuckle’s residence. It turned 
away from them and, as Eggley shot his 
car into speed and turned the corner, 
Moraine caught a glimpse of Mrs. Ar- 
buckle seated at the steering wheel. 

Bill Eggley pulled his car over to the 
right side of the street, kept the wheels 
within a few inches of the curb. 

“An old trick,” he explained. ‘She’tt- 
look back to see if she’s being shadowed. 
A person driving a car can take his eyes 
from the road for only a fraction of a 
second. She looks back to see if she’s fol- 
lowed, sees a car close to the curb, and 
takes it for granted the car is parked there. 
Where we have to take chances is at the 
intersections.” 

He snapped the car into high, crossed an 
intersection, swung once more into. the 
curb. While he drove the car he kept talk- 
ing: 

“Shadowing a person in an automobile 
isn’t like doing it on foot. At night it ain’t 
so bad. . Daytime it’s a tough job, particu- 
larly if the person’s suspicious. . . . Oh— 
oh! Now she’s seen us! She looked up 
when I was in that street intersection. She 


She’ll turn 
. There; 


glimpsed me in the mirror. 
around now to steal a glance. . . 
she did it. What did I tell you?” 

Moraine was interested. 

“What do we do now, Bill?” he asked. 

“Keep right on going,” Bill Eggley said. 
“She’ll swing down a side street and go 
through a lot of intricate maneuvers to 
make sure she’s shaken me off. After she’s 
satisfied herself of that, she’ll head toward 
where she wants to go. There’s about one 
chance in ten she'll come back to this 
boulevard. But the probabilities are that 
she’ll go down to Wingate Boulevard and 
try her luck there. That runs parallel to 
this. . . . There she goes now, in a left 
turn. She'll watch to see if we show any 
interest.” 


| Ebene) drove the car straight past the 
intersection without changing his speed 
or turning his head. He kept on for five or 
six blocks, then turned to the left and ran 
down a residential street until he came to 
the arterial boulevard stop on Wingate 
Boulevard. He slid his car in to the curb, 
kicked it out of gear but left the motor 
running, and slumped down behind the 
wheel. 

“Take off your hat, Sam,” he said. 
“Get your head down so it isn’t showing 
above the back of the seat. Then she 
won’t see us when she goes past. Having 
once spotted us behind her, she’ll hardly be 
looking for us to be ahead of her.” 

Moraine slumped down against the seat. 
The two mien waited for nearly a minute; 
then Bill Eggley chuckled and kicked the 
car into gear. 

“Here she comes,” he said. 

Moraine looked up, to see the light 
coupé coming down the boulevard. 

“‘She’s still looking behind her,” Eggley 
said. “Our only chance is to get in front.” 

He kept the car in close to the curb as he 
turned on Wingate Boulevard, speeded it 
up so that he kept ahead of Mrs. Arbuckle’s. 

“She’s sure watching the road behind 
her,” Bill observed. “Now she’s settled 
down to steady driving. Let her pass us, 
and keep your head turned to the right as 
she passes. She won’t be suspicious of us 
after she passes.” 

Eggley slowed. Mrs. Arbuckle flashed 
past in her coupé. Eggley made no im- 
mediate attempt to speed up. She was al- 
most two blocks ahead of them when 
Moraine said, “ Aren’t you going to lose 
her if she makes a turn, Bill? ” 

“I don’t think so. She’s completely 
satisfied no one’s following her now. She 
won’t make any more attempts to lose us. 
I'm afraid to crowd her too close... . 
There she goes; she’s turning to the right. 
See her working into the right lane of 
traffic?” 

Eggley stepped on the throttle. His 
powerful car shot forward, but Mrs. Ar- 
buckle was still a block in the lead as she 
turned to the right. Eggley turned to the 
right at the same time Mrs. Arbuckle did, 
picking a parallel street. He ran to the in- 
tersection, then slowed and watched the 
street intersection a block away to the left. 
Mrs. Arbuckle’s car flashed past. Eggley 
speeded up for another block, and slowed. 
This time the car didn’t pass. Eggley 
waited a few seconds, then turned to the 
left and ran down to the next street. Mrs. 
Arbuckle’s coupé was parked in front of an 
apartment hotel. 


Eggley stopped his car, said, ‘Stick 


around here, Sam. I'll get the low-down 
and telephone a report to Phil Duncan.” 

He entered the apartment hotel. A few 
moments later he came out, walked over to 
Mrs. Arbuckle’s car, paused for a second or 
two, then joined Moraine, and said, “Let’s 
go to the office.” 

“Did you locate her there?” Moraine 
asked. 

“Yes. It wasacinch. She told the clerk 
she was Mrs. Lockhart and was joining her 
husband, Mr. George C. Lockhart.” 

“What did you do?” Moraine asked. 

“Telephoned the office to send out some 
men to stay on the job. Then I stuck a 
sharp nail into her right front tire. That'll 
keep her there okay until the chief can get 
some men on the job.” 

Moraine grinned. . . . 

Sam Moraine paused in his outer office 
to interrogate the girl at the switchboard. 
“I have a cousin,” he said, “a Miss Mo- 
raine from the West, who’s visiting here in 
the city. Did she call up while I was out? ” 

Moraine heard a stir of motion behind 
him. A square-shouldered individual was 
bearing down upon him. 

“Never mind,” Moraine said hastily. 

Events overlapped swiftly. The man 
said, “I’m Sergeant Lamont from head- 
quarters.” The girl at the telephone desk, 
anxious to give Moraine the information he 
desired before he should be interrupted by 
a business conference, said, “Oh, yes; she 
rang up and said to tell you she was stay- 
ing at the Ragland Apartments, Number 
528 Virginia Street. She’s in Apartment 
301. She said she’d like to have you look 
her up as soon as it is convenient.” 

Sergeant Lamont’s eyes held the cold 
skepticism of a hard-bitten police officer, 
but his ears were active. He said, “301 
Ragland Apartments, eh?” 

Moraine said hastily to the girl at the 
switchboard, “Just got in, did she? Did 
she say what train she arrived on?” 

Lamont touched Moraine’s shoulder and 
said, “Come on, Buddy, you and I are go- 
ing to talk.” 


HE LED the way toward Moraine’s pri- 
vate office. Moraine was conscious of a 
sudden cessation in the noise of the type- 
writers as the stenographers watched with 
startled eyes while the broad-shouldered 
officer escorted him to the inner office. 

“Where’s Evaline Cramer?” Lamont 
asked, kicking the door shut behind him. 

Moraine eyed him coldly and said, “If 
you’re referring to the young woman who 
worked in Benson’s casino, you can prob- 
ably get any information you want by ring- 
ing up the district attorney.” 

“When I want to get any information 
from the district attorney,” Lamont said, 
“TIl ask him for it. In the meantime, I’m 
asking you where the jane is.” 

“T was in her apartment with Phil Dun- 
can around eleven o’clock this morning,” 
Moraine said, “but I haven’t seen her since 
last night.” 

“What were you doing with her last 
night?” 

“Talking with her, or, rather, listening 
to her.” 

“About what?” 

“About a matter which I have reported 
in detail to the district attorney’s office. I 
don’t care to go over it again.” 

“Oh, you don’t, eh?” Lamont asked. 
“You went up to Benson’s office this morn- 
ing, I believe?” (Continued on page 182) 
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“Yes. 

“What time?” 

“I can’t tell you the exact time. I dis- 
covered Benson’s body and telephoned 
Duncan as soon as I made the discovery.” 

“Yeah,” Lamont said, “you made the 
discovery. Did you make anything else—a 
corpse, for instance?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You know what I’m talking about. 
Benson was alive when Evaline Cramer 
went in to see him this morning. She fixed 
things so her accomplice could bust into 


| the room without Benson knowing any- 


thing about it. You’re the only person who 
entered the room after that. Your finger- 
prints are on the telephone receiver.” 

“Sure they’re my fingerprints? ” Moraine 
asked. 

“Reasonably certain of it. I’m going to 
be positively certain before I’m finished.” 

“So what?” Moraine asked. 

“So,” Lamont said, “I want to know 
things. Where’s your secretary?” 

“Tm sure I couldn’t tell you.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t, eh? Right after the 
murder a girl who answers the description 
of the Cramer woman came in here to see 
you. She talked with your secretary, 
Natalie Rice. You came back and rushed 
your secretary out on some mysterious er- 
rand. We made a check-up on this Cramer 
woman and found out one of her girl friends 
is a Hazel Moffett who lives on Park Drive. 
We went up to the Park Drive address and 
found that a girl who answered the de- 
scription of your secretary had driven up 
in a cab, gone into the place, and emerged 
after about ten or fifteen minutes with a 
girl who might have been the Cramer 
woman. That was just before our men got 
there. Now, what have you got to say?” 

“Nothing,” Moraine said. 

“Just like that, eh?” 

“Exactly like that,” Moraine remarked 
coldly. “If you’re accusing me of com- 
plicity in this crime, either get a warrant 
or go jump in the lake.” 

“Warrant be hanged,” Sergeant La- 
mont said. “I don’t need one. I’m picking 
you up on suspicion of being an accessory 
after the fact, of compounding a felony, 
and on a possible suspicion of murder.” 


HE JERKED the French telephone from 
its prongs and said to the switchboard 
operator, “Get me police headquarters. . . . 
Hello. This is Sergeant Lamont. Get your 
nearest radio car, shoot it down to the 
Ragland Apartments. Have the men go 
to Apartment 301. There’s a jane there 
who claims to be a cousin of Sam Moraine. 
There’s a possibility it’s a stall. I think 
she’s his secretary and that she’s hiding 
Evaline Cramer. I’m going to take 
Moraine up to Benson’s joint to have him 
show me exactly how he found things when 
he discovered the body. If you have any 
luck, give me a ring up there. Book the 
secretary on a charge of compounding a 
felony, and I’ll make a formal pinch on 
Moraine as soon as I get word from you. 
In the meantime, I’m taking him in for 
complicity and on suspicion.” 

He dropped the telephone back into 
płace, turned to Moraine, and nodded. 
“Let’s go, Buddy,” he said. 

Moraine read the expression in Lamont’s 
eyes, and turned toward the door. On his 
way out, he said to the girl at the switch- 
board, “Get Phil Duncan. Tell him to—” 

He was interrupted by Sergeant La- 


mont, who beckoned to a broad-shouldered 
individual who was standing near the door. 
“Take over the switchboard, Jim,” he said, 
“and watch the girl here. Don’t let her 
call anyone about anything. . . . Come 
on, Moraine.” ... 


BENSON: S suite of rooms opening from 
the casino was a hive of activity. Grim- 
faced police moved purposefully about. 
The activity came to a halt as Sergeant 
Lamont escorted Moraine into the room. 

“Okay,” he said; “tell your story now.” 

Moraine sat down in a chair, crossed his 
knees, and lit a cigarette. 

“Well,” Lamont said, “speak up.” 

“Tve already told my story,” Moraine 
said. - 

“Well, tell it again.” 

“I think I’d prefer to have’ the district 
attorney here when I tell it.” 

“Well, we’d prefer not to have the dis- 
trict attorney here, so go ahead and talk.” 

Moraine smiled up at him and said, 
“Perhaps, Sergeant, you’ve heard the 
familiar axiom that you can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make him drink.” 

“Meaning what?” Lamont asked bel- 
ligerently. 

“ Meaning,” Morainesaid witha courtesy 
which was exaggerated, “that I prefer not 
to talk unless the district attorney is here.” 

Lamont’s face flushed. 

The telephone rang. One ọf the officers 
answered it, nodded to Lamont, and said, 
“For you, Sergeant.” 

Lamont closed his big hand about the 
receiver, conveyed it to his ear, and said, 
“What is it?” He listened for a moment, 
and his features lit up in a grin. “Okay,” 
he said. “Bring them both up here. Make 
it snappy.” He dropped the receiver into 
place, looked over at Moraine, and said, 
“So you prefer not to talk, eh?” 

“That’s right,” Moraine remarked. 

“Swell,” Sergeant Lamont agreed sar- 
castically. “Don?t talk, then.” 

“Thank you, I don’t intend to.” 

Lamont took one of the detectives to one 
side, whispered in his ear, gestured toward 
Moraine with a nod of his head, then 
walked into the bedroom. The detective 
sat down between Moraine and the door. 

Moraine finished his cigarette in silence, 
said to the detective, “Can I go now?” 

The detective merely shook his head. 

“Am I under arrest?” 

“You’re staying here for a while.” 

Moraine lit another cigarette. From the 
bedroom he could hear the rumble of 
heavy voices. At times they rose in pitch 
but were never loud enough so that he 
could hear distinct words. He had almost. 
finished his second cigarette when a uni- 
formed officer pushed open the swinging 
door. “In here,” he said, and stood aside. 

Natalie Rice, very calm, entered the 
room. Behind her, eyes swollen from cry- 
ing, came Evaline Cramer. 

The plain-clothes man in charge of 
Moraine called, “Okay, Sergeant.” 

Sergeant Lamont came striding into the 
room with an air of gloating triumph. 

“You’re Miss Rice?” he asked of 
Natalie Rice. 

“Yes,” she said. 

s Employed by Moraine as secretary?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who sent you out to get this Cramer 
woman? ” 

Natalie Rice clamped her lips in a thin, 
straight line and stared straight ahead. 


Lamont swung to face Evaline Cramer. 
“We've got you,” he said, “where we can 
make it first-degree murder. What did 
this woman tell you when she took you 
away from the apartment on Park Drive?” 

Evaline Cramer met Sergeant Lamont’s 
sneering eyes, her chin tilted defiantly. 
“You,” she said, “can go to the deuce.” 

“Wait a minute,” Moraine objected. 
“I’m not going to hide behind anyone’s 
skirts. If I tell my story, will you drop any 
charge against Miss Rice?” 

Lamont whirled savagely toward him 
and said, ‘‘ Permit me to pass on the answer 
I just received from this dame. You can go 
to the deuce.” 

Moraine came up out of his chair, fist 
doubled, eyes blazing. 

Lamont doubled his own fist and said, 
“Come on, Buddy. That’s just what I 
want.” 

“All right,” Moraine said; ‘‘you’re go- 
ing to get it!” 

He heard the shuffle of feet as officers 
converged upon him. Then the door was 
kicked open, and Phil Duncan’s voice said, 
“Hold it!” 

Sergeant Lamont stared up at the dis- 
trict attorney sullenly. “I’m running this 
investigation,” he said. 

Bill Eggley, just behind Duncan, pushed 
the district attorney to one side and 
stepped forward. “You're not running 
anything,” he said. “The district at- 
torney’s office is in charge of this investiga- 
tion, and I wouldn’t even stick around too 
long, Sergeant, because this folded paper 
I’m handing you is a subpoena to appear 
before the grand jury forthwith.” Eggley 
pushed an oblong of paper into Sergeant 
Lamont’s hands. 

Phil Duncan said, “You gentlemen can 
get this straight: I want to work in har- 
mony with the police force. If we can work 
together, all right. If we can’t, the police 
can handle things any way they want to, 
except that when witnesses are being inter- 
rogated, I’m going to be in charge.” 


HERE was a second or two of uncom- 

fortable silence. Bill Eggley, more than 
six feet of firm-muscled_belligerency, 
shoulders squared uncompromisingly, faced 
Sergeant Lamont. “Say something,” he 
said sneeringly. 

“Okay,” Lamont said surlily. ‘You 
may be in charge; you may be able to work 
the grand jury; but you can’t keep me 
from talking to the newspapers. You’re 
in this thing right up to your necktie. This 
stooge of yours and his secretary are im- 
plicated in the murder, and I’m demanding 
that you prosecute them.” 

Moraine said to the district attorney, 
“He's right, Phil. I sent Natalie Rice to 
round up Miss Cramer here.” 

The district attorney’s face showed how 
Moraine’s words hurt him. Eggley, mov- 
ing close to Moraine, said in a low voice, 
“Shut up, you fool!” 

Moraine raised his voice. “I did that,” 
he said, “because I wanted to demonstrate 
to you, Phil, that the Cramer woman 
couldn’t have been guilty of this murder. 
Seeing you’re here, I’d like to make the 
demonstration now, before any garbled 
version of what’s taking place can get out 
to the newspapers.” 

Duncan stared steadily at Moraine; 
then said slowly, “Sam, this is too hot for 
you to handle. Don’t start anything you 
can’t finish.” 


“ I can finish it, Phil,” Moraine promised. 

“Are you certain?” 

“Morally certain.” 

“There’s politics, graft, and what not 
going to enter into this business. News- 
papers will take sides, and .. .” 

“They will if you don’t clean it up right 
now,” Moraine said. “ If we do clean it up, 
there won’t be room for any misunder- 
standings.” 

Bill Eggley, watching Moraine’s face, 
slowly nodded. The district attorney said, 
“All right, Sam, go ahead.” 

“I want it understood,” Moraine said, 
“that I’m not to be interrupted.” 

“Okay; go ahead,” Eggley told him. 
“T’ll see that you hold the floor.” 

“Wait a minute,” one of the officers ob- 
jected, “you birds aren’t going to run the 
whole show. We've got some rights here. 
Let’s have this guy’s statement taken 
down in shorthand. Eva Fairchild is in 
that outer office. She can take it, for one, 
and one of our men is a shorthand re- 
porter; he can take check notes. In that 
way neither one of us will be double- 
crossed later.” 

“Get Eva Fairchild,” Duncan ordered, 
without shifting his eyes from Sam Mo- 
raine. 


A immediately there was a stir 
among the men, and Benson’s secre- 
tary, carrying a notebook, entered the room. 

“I want te ask her a couple of ques- 
tions,” Moraine said. ‘‘ You came to work 
at nine o’clock this morning, Miss Fair- 
child?” 

“Yes.” 

“What time did Miss Cramer come in? ” 

“About nine-thirty.” 

“Did you have occasion to come into 
this office after that?” 

“Yes. About five minutes later. As was 
customary, I announced over the inter- 
office telephone I was bringing in some 
correspondence for Mr. Benson to sign. 
He pushed the button which unlocked the 
door between the offices. I came into the 
room. Mr. Benson was at his desk. Miss 
Cramer was sitting in that chair, crying.” 

“Now, then,” Moraine said, “Benson 
was in the office by nine o’clock?”’ 

“Yes. He was in the office before I ar- 
rived this morning.” 

“How do you know he was there?” 

“Because I came in right after nine 
o’clock to see if he had any instfuctions.” 

“Between nine o'clock and the time 
Miss Cramer arrived, what was Benson 
doing?” Moraine asked. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

Moraine nodded toward the dictating 
machine. ‘‘He must have been doing 
something,” he said. “Was he dictating?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t know. I can’t hear 
him dictating when I’m in the outer office.” 

“Did you notice whether a cylinder was 
on the dictating machine when you brought 
the mail in?” 

“Why, yes, come to think of it, there 
was a cylinder on the machine.” 

Moraine said, “That’s all. Go ahead 
and take notes.” He turned to Evaline 
Cramer. “Why did you come here this 
morning, Miss Cramer?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a moment. 

Moraine said, “Go ahead. I want every- 
one to tell the whole truth. The truth isn’t 
going to hurt any of us.” 

“Mr. Benson sent for me,’’ she said. 
“He was very much put out because he 
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claimed I had been prying into his private 
life and had told you some things that 
were none of your business and none of 
mine. . . . You know—about Chapman 
and the mining deal, and all of that.” 

Eva Fairchild looked up from her note- 
book and said, “ I can verify that. I heard 
some of Mr. Benson’s conversation when 
I brought in the letters. He was very 
angry.” 

Moraine turned to the district attorney 
and said, “Did you tell Benson about my 
conversation with Miss Cramer?” 

“No,” Duncan said emphatically; “Bill 
Eggley and I kept the information se- 
cret.” 

“What happened while you were in the 
office?” Moraine asked Evaline Cramer. 
“Tell us everything, every single detail.” 

“I was talking with Mr. Benson,” she 
said in a low voice. “I heard a noise from 
the bedroom which sounded as though a 
door had opened and closed. Mr. Benson 
asked me to excuse him. He got up from 
his desk and walked into the bedroom. A 
minute or two later I heard a noise such as 
might have been made by someone falling. 
I called out to Mr. Benson and he didn’t 
answer. I ran into the bedroom, and found 
Mr. Benson lying on the floor with the 
knife through his heart. I dropped down 
on my knees by his side and asked him 
what had happened—to speak to me—but 
he didn’t speak. I.saw he was dead. I was 
horribly frightened. I telephoned you. 
While I was telephoning I thought I heard 
something move in the closet. I became 
excited, dropped the telephone, and ran 
out through’ the bedroom door into the 
corridor, and down the back stairs. I had 
a swell spell of hysterics. I was too shocked 
and frightened to even think straight. I 
could only think of getting you. I knew 
you had been investigating the case for the 
district attorney.” 

“What did you do?” 

“There was blood on my clothes. I was 
frightened. I called a cab and went at 
once to my apartment. When I looked for 
my keys, I realized I’d left my purse here. 
The landlady let me in. I took a bath, 
changed my clothes, and went to see you. 
You weren’t in. I knew where Hazel Mof- 
fett kept the key to her apartment. It 
was hidden under the rug, because her 
sister sometimes visited her. I went there 
to wait, figuring I’d telephone you later 
on. I was frightened, and knowing I’d left 
my purse here didn’t help.” 


se OW about putting that wooden wedge 

alongside the push button so that 
the door would be held open? Did you 
do that?” 

“Why, no; I didn’t know anything 
about it.” 

“Did you wash your hands in the wash- 
bowl in the bathroom? ” 

“No, I didn’t stop for anything. I 
didn’t even hang up the receiver.” 

“You told me about Chapman and 
about his relations with Dwight Benson 
when I met you here last night. What was 
your reason for telling me?” 

“That I was trying to save enough 
money to get away from the gambling 
racket. I needed a certain, definite sum 
for a certain, particular purpose. If the 
place closed up I couldn’t make that 
money.” 

“Was that the only reason?” Moraine 
asked. 


She met his eyes unflinchingly for a 
moment and then said, “No.” 

“ What other reason did you have?” 

She took a deep breath. “I knew about 
Chapman,” she said. “I was worried 
about him. I knew Jerry Zander. I asked 
Zander what to do, and told him about 
what I knew. Zander told me not to say 
anything to anyone. Then last night 
Zander called me on the telephone. That 
was only five or ten minutes before you 
came in. He told me that you were com- 
ing, and said that I was to tell you the 
whole business. Afterwards I was to re- 
port to him at a room in the Concord 
Hotel and he'd see that I was rewarded. 
He told me particularly not to tell you 
anything about his connection with it.” 

“Did you report to him?” Moraine 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“I told him of our conversation.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“He gave me five hundred dollars.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“T . . .” She stopped, and said, “After 
he closed the door I put it in my stocking.” 


ORAINE glanced 
Eggley. 

Eggley nodded, grinned, 
“Check, Sam.” 

“Where did you get your portable type- 
writer?” Moraine asked. 

Her eyes showed surprise. “Why?” she 
wanted to know. ‘What on earth has my 
typewriter got to do with it?” 

“Never mind that,” Moraine said. 
“Where did you get it?” 

With something of defiance in her voice, 
she said, “I don’t know where it came 
from.” 

“How long have you had it?” 

“Since the sixteenth of last month.” 

“ And how did you get it?” 

“My birthday,” she said, “was on the 
sixteenth. There aren’t many people who 
know it—no one locally. On the morning 
of the sixteenth, before I was up, someone 
knocked on the door, and kept knocking. 
I called through the transom to find out 
who it was, and a man’s voice said there 
was an express package for me. I opened 
the door. It was a box wrapped in brown 
paper, addressed to me. I signed for it and 
opened the package. It was this portable 
typewriter. There was a card with it, say- 
ing, ‘To Evaline, with best wishes for 
many happy returns of the day,’ and it was 
signed, ‘With love, Harry.’ 

“It just happens that I had been want- 
ing a portable typewriter for some time, 
but who Harry is is more than I know. I 
kept trying to think of some Harry who 
would know me well enough to send me a 
portable typewriter, and finally gave it up. 
The package was addressed to me plainly 
enough, and the card was to me, and I got 
it on my birthday. I saved the express 
label on the typewriter, thinking perhaps 
I could find out something about the per- 
son who sent it, but the express company 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t, give me any in- 
formation, so I felt sure whoever sent it 
would get in touch with me sooner or later 
and I’d have an opportunity to thank him.” 

Bill Eggley said, “ Do you still have that 
express label?” 

“Yes, of course.” : 

Eggley said, “Well, we can find out all 
about it. The label will enable us to trace 


inquiringly at 


and said, 


the shipment. We'll find out the clerk 
who accepted it, go into the original 
records, and probably get the handwriting 
of the sender.” 

Phil Duncan said, in a voice which 
showed his complete skepticism, ‘Was 
that the only birthday present you got?” 

“No,” she said. “I got twenty-five dol- 
lars from Mr. Benson.” 

“Oh, he knew about your birthday?” 
Moraine asked. 

“Only incidentally,” she said. “It was a 
custom of his to present employees with 
some little cash bonus on their birthdays. 
You see, when you entered his employ, you 
signed a card which gave your name, ad- 
dress, date of birth, and things like that.” 

“So,” Moraine said, “anyone who had 
access to the records here would know the 
date of your birthday?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Did Benson tell you about Chapman?” 

“No.” 

“Who did? ” 

“Chapman, himself.” 

“When did you know Chapman? ” 

“He was staying in the apartment house 
where I was-until a month ago. I met him 
often in the corridors. He found out I 
was working for Benson and told me his 
story.” 

“Did he have access to your typewriter?” 

“Certainly not. I became afraid of 
Chapman. I was afraid he might try to 
use me in some way because I was working 
for Benson. That was one of the reasons 
I moved, to avoid further contacts.” 

Sergeant Lamont sneered, and said, “If 
a person can manufacture an alibi for the 
district attorney’s office that easily, I 
think PI—” 

“Shut up,” Eggley said. “Sam Moraine 
is running this show right now.” 


ORAINE said, “Well, gentlemen, 

there are the facts. As I understand 
it, it’s the theory of the police that Evaline 
Cramer inveigled Benson into opening the 
safe in the bedroom; then she stabbed 
him and skipped out. Is that right?” 

“That’s not right,” Sergeant Lamont 
said grimly. ‘“‘ When she lured Benson into 
the bedroom she stuck a match in the push 
button so that her accomplice could walk 
right in. The accomplice did the killing. 
There was only one man who walked in. 
You were that man.” 

Moraine bowed and said, “Thank you, 
Sergeant. I just wanted to get the theory 
of the police. Now, then, Pll show you 
where it’s wrong. The best way to do that 
is to reconstruct, step by step, everything 
that did happen. 

“Tn the first place, Miss Cramer wasn’t 
luring Benson into the bedroom. Benson 
was sore at her. That’s shown by Miss 
Fairchild’s testimony. Benson was calling 
her down for discussing his private affairs 
with me. Something happened which 
caused Benson to go into the back room to 
open the safe. Miss Cramer says someone 
opened the bedroom door. That sounds as 
logical as anything. In fact, according to 
my theory of the case, it’s the only logical 
reason why Benson would have gone back 
to the bedroom. 

“Now, Benson went back there for one 
purpose, and one purpose alone—and that 
was to open the safe. The best proof of 
that is that he didn’t take his cigarette 
with him. A man bending over a floor 
safe with a cigarette is going to get smoke 


in his eyes.. Benson knew he was going to 
be bending over, opening that safe. That’s 
why he left the cigarette behind him. A 
standard cigarette is two and three- 
quarter inches long. After it’s been lit it’s 
virtually impossible to place it on a desk 
so that much more that one inch protrudes 
over the end of the desk. The fact that 
Benson was careful of his desk is shown by 
the fact that there are no other cigarette 
burns on it. Therefore, Benson intended 
to return to his desk before more than one 
inch of his cigarette had burned. One inch 
of cigarette burns in about seven minutes. 
The length of the charred spot on the desk 
indicates that the cigarette had just been 
freshly lit when it was placed there. 
“Benson left his cigarette there on the 
desk because he knew before he went into 
the bedroom that he was going to open the 
safe. Now, get this significant fact, which 
apparently you have overlooked: The 
safe was empty when Benson was killed. 
It’s been shown that there was a lot of 
money in that safe. Benson would never 
have stood idly by and let Evaline Cramer, 
or Evaline Cramer and her accomplice, 
take out that money. Moreover, he was 
stabbed while he was facing his assailant. 
You can pull the trigger on a gun and 
shoot a man without any menacing pre- 
liminaries; you might be able to stab him 
with a dagger; but you certainly can’t run 
him through with a sword cane without 
first doing several things which would put 
your victim very much on the defensive. 
“If the police theory is correct, and Miss 
Cramer put that wooden wedge in the push 
button, when did she do it? If Benson 
wanted to open the safe in connection with 
some matter which didn’t concern Evaline 
Cramer, he wouldn’t have excused himself 
and stepped in the other room. He’d have 
waited until she had gone or told her to 
get out. Remember, she was an employee. 
But, if he had taken her into the bedroom 
with him, she certainly couldn’t have gone 
out before he was murdered to put in that 
wedge. And she’d have had no reason to 
do it after he was murdered, and, if the 
police theory is correct, she would have 
had no occasion to call me afterwards. 


NOY: here’s the only theory that will 
hold water: Benson sent for Miss 
Cramer. He was expecting some visitor, a 
visitor who had a key to that outer bed- 
room door. His business with that visitor 
included the opening of his safe. Knowing 
Benson as we do, we can surmise that no 
person would have had a key to that door 
unless that person had been a silent partner 
in the gambling business. We know that 
the visitor couldn’t have taken the entire 
contents from that safe without some sort 
of struggle, unless he had been a partner. 

“Therefore, Benson’s visitor had a key 
to the bedroom door, stood by while Ben- 
son opened the safe, took all of the money 
from the safe, and, after he had done that, 
killed Benson with a sword cane. He heard 
Miss Cramer coming, and stepped into the 
closet while Miss Cramer telephoned. 
Then he moved in the closet, probably in- 
tending to jump out and kill her, but she 
ran out through the bedroom door. Where- 
upon, the murderer hung up the telephone 
and then doctored the push button to 
make it appear that Miss Cramer had been 
expecting an accomplice. 

“ Miss Cramer didn’t carry any matches 
in her purse. She didn’t have any knife in 
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the Short-Story and sample copy of THE | ing at home, in spare time. New low tuition 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. | rate. Write for big free book “ART for Pleasure 


The Home Correspondence School and Profit,” today. State age 
i STUDIO 475, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. 11 Springfield, Mass. | 4115—15TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A few drops of NYALGESIC soothe headaches, 
neuralgia and rheumatism, sprains, strains and 
bruises. Just rub it on. NYALGESIC never stains nor 
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/ Lowest price S 

ever quoted 
@ Don’t be a slave to pump-and- 
carry drudgery for another year! 
For only a few cents a day you 
can have water under pressure 
anywhere in the house. Before 
you buy any home water system, 
get our big free book—it tells 
you what this dependable, eco- 
nomical system 
can do for your 
home, no matter 
from what source 
you draw your 
water supply. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR | 
FREE BOOK! | 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5691 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your illustrated free book 
on water systems. 
My source of water supply is: 


bane e __..Shallow Well -Stream 
Sone pring Deep Well -Cistern 
Have you electricity? ----No 


FAIRBAN KS- MORSE 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


Engine or Motor driven for every farm or home use 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


Start backyard. Market waitin :. Good rota, 


roedor lays 10,000 r 8 gell uj 
en iWnie tor FREE FROG BOOK 


American Frog Canning Co. (Dept. 64-E) New Orleans, ta: 


ITCHING 


TORTURE STOPPED && one minule, 


For quick relief from the itching of pimples, ee 
eczema athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin eruptions, 
apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. 

Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated 
skin. Clear, greascless and stainless—dries fast. Stops 
the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle, 
at drug stores, proves it—or money bank, Ask — 


FREE 
BOOK 


BE A NURSE 


LEARN ATHOME 


re time to be a nurse. Many 

Course endo’ 

i nates, 
te ed 
d hospital. Another ved $100 Ke tie learn- 
ing. Equipment. includ Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write us now. 

ICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 15, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Name 


City 


State Age—_ 


her purse; yet the murderer was one who 
carried big parlor matches and a sharp 
knife. There weren’t any matches on Ben- 
son’s desk, only a mechanical cigarette 
lighter. The murderer was someone who 
could have unsheathed a sword cane and 
pointed it at Benson without arousing 
suspicion. I can think of only one man who 
answers the description. That was a man 
who was in secret partnership with Benson, 
a man who had placed himself in such a 
position that he was threatened along with 
Benson. He was therefore able, under the 
guise of demonstrating a defensive weapon 
to Benson, to unsheath the sword cane, 
then suddenly and without warning thrust 
the blade through Benson's heart. 
“Benson and Arbuckle were in partner- 
ship once. It’s reasonable to suppose that 
partnership may have continued. The 
fact that it must have continued is shown 
by Benson’s knowledge of Miss Cramer's 
conversation with me. I told that only to 
the district attorney and his investigator. 
They told Arbuckle, and no one else. 
Zander knew about it, but it’s unreason- 
able to suppose he’d have reported it to 
Benson, since he’d taken precautions to 
keep Benson from knowing about it.” 


“BYT that doesn’t explain the letters,” 
Eggley pointed out. 

“Oh, yes, it does. The person who sent 
Evaline Cramer that typewriter was try- 
ing to frame her into being a fall guy. He’d 
written the letters on the typewriter before 
he sent it to her, and had dated them 
ahead. Sooner or later, he intended that 
the police should discover that typewriter. 

“Here again we find another clew point- 
ing to Arbuckle. If Arbuckle was Benson’s 
partner—and I'm satisfied he was—he had 
access to the records giving the birth dates 
of the employees. Miss Cramer says she 
hadn’t told anyone locally about her birth- 
day, yet this package showed up as a birth- 
day present. 

“I’m betting ten to one that if we can 
trace that shipment, find the clerk who re- 
members the sender, or get anything in the 
handwriting of the shipper, we'll find that 
we have just one more definite bit of proof 
pointing to Arbuckle. He’d probably seen 
Miss Cramer and Chapman together. The 
chances are that he made certain where 
Chapman was and found out all about him 
through detectives, since he wanted to 
capitalize on Benson’s guilty recollection 
of the scurvy trick they’d played on Chap- 
man. 

“The last of these letters received by 
Arbuckle referred to Benson’s murder, yet 
it must have been placed in Arbuckle’s 
mailbox before Benson’s murder. That 
would mean that the murderer was ab- 
solutely certain he could get into Benson’s 
office. He knew he could commit the mur- 
der at any time he wanted to. He had only 
to telephone Benson to make certain he 
would be there.” 

“And you mean to say Arbuckle wrote 
those threatening letters both to himself 
and to Benson?” Duncan asked. 

“Sure, he did. That gave him the best 
alibi he could have. Remember, Zander 
might be a suspect. It’s either Zander or 
Arbuckle. Zander wouldn’t have written 
threatening letters. Arbuckle would have. 
One of them was Benson’s partner. Ben- 
son was murdered by his partner. Person- 
ally I favor Arbuckle as the one. Arbuckle 
wanted Benson out of the way so he’d be 


in the clear in this mining fraud. So far we 
have no motive for murder on Zander’s 
part unless it was the money in the safe. 
This doesn’t look like a money murder. 

“Now, then, Phil, there’s something 
else. I think we'll find tangible evidence 
covering the real motive for this crime if 
we can discover what happened to the 
cylinder on Benson’s dictating machine at 
the time of his death. We know that the 
murderer came into the outer office after 
the crime. He hung up the telephone re- 
ceiver, washed the blood from his hands in 
the washbowl, and went out to the desk. 
Something happened to the wax record on 
that dictating machine. Let’s see if we 
can’t make a careful search and find it.” 

Sergeant Lamont sneered, and said, 
“Brother, you’re full of hop.” 

Duncan stared thoughtfully at Sam 
Moraine for a second or two, and then 
slowly nodded. ‘‘Okay, boys,” he said. 
“Look for that cylinder. You have a 
theory, Sam. So far that’s all it is.” 

Moraine shrugged his shoulders. “ Fig- 
ure out some other person who could have 
taken all the money from Benson's safe, 
unsheathed a sword and pointed it at Ben- 
son’s heart without having Benson do 
something about it. Arbuckle couldn’t 
risk his social standing by seeming to be in 
partnership in a gambling house. That’s 
why he and Benson pretended to be on the 
outs. Who else could have slipped that 
letter in the mailbox; who else would have 
warned Benson the Cramer girl was talk- 
ing?” 

Duncan sighed and said, “Gosh, how I 
hope you’re right!” . . . 


ATALIE RICE looked up from her 
typewriter as Sam Moraine entered the 
office and said, ‘‘Good morning.” 

“Good morning,” she said. “Did you 
appear before the grand jury?” 

He nodded and grinned. 

“Can you tell me about it?” 

“I’m not supposed to, but they indicted 
Zander and Sergeant Lamont.” 

“How about the murder case?” 

He laughed and said, “Nothing to it. 
I'd have preferred to have had a little 
longer to check up on my theory, but mat- 
ters came to a head pretty quick. Bill 
Eggley did some fast work tracing down 
that express shipment of the typewriter. 
The clerk identified Arbuckle, and Ar- 
buckle’s handwriting was on the shipping 
instructions. He'd signed an assumed 
name, but handwriting experts identified 
the signature. That clinched things. 

“Arbuckle had seen the Cramer girl 
with Chapman. He thought Chapman was 
planning to get evidence from Benson, and 
so decided the Cramer girl and Chapman 
would make first-class ‘fall guys’ to take 
the rap for Benson’s murder. You see, 
Benson’s conscience had been bothering 
him. His doctor had told him he didn’t 
have long to live. Chapman was gradually 
collecting quite a bit of evidence, getting 
ready to file suit for fraud and for an ac- 
counting. Arbuckle knew this. Such a 
suit would have ruined him. His entire 
fortune was founded on that original fraud. 
Moreover, he couldn’t afford to have his 
reputation blackened by having the dead 
past raked up, and he wasn’t particularly 
keen about having it appear he was Ben- 
son’s silent partner in the gambling casino. 

“The whole thing came to light when 
the boys found two cylinders which had 


been dictated by Benson. Arbuckle had 
simply taken the cylinders off the machine 
and put them in with a bunch of cylin- 
ders which had been transcribed and were 
waiting to be shaved. In the ordinary 
course of things, Miss Fairchild would 
have shaved those records and thought 
nothing of it. 

“Those records told the whole story. 
They contained specific instructions to a 
firm of income-tax accountants. Benson 
was to meet Arbuckle that morning for the 
purpose of dissolving the partnership and 
letting Arbuckle get out of the gambling 
end of the business. Benson was a gambler 
but he wasn’t as crooked as Arbuckle. He 
had intended to make some sort of restitu- 
tion to Chapman. So Arbuckle decided to 
kill him. But Arbuckle was a sap about it. 
Why, the police even found keys to that 
bedroom door and the iron grill on Ar- 
buckle’s key ring.” 

“When did you first suspect Arbuckle?” 
Natalie asked. 

“Soon as I realized the safe must have 
been emptied before Benson was killed. 
Then I got to figuring out what must have 
happened. You see, I had the inside track 
on the police. They thought I might have 
been the guilty one. I knew I wasn’t. Ex- 
cluding Zander, Arbuckle seemed about 
the only one who could have held a hun- 
dred thousand of Benson’s currency and 
have demonstrated a sword cane to Benson 
without arousing Benson’s suspicions. The 
police theory didn’t check with facts. A 
cigarette burn on the desk made me feel 
positive Benson had stepped into the bed- 
room to open the safe. I figured the mur- 
derer was Benson’s partner, either Zander 
or Arbuckle, and I didn’t care much which. 
Facts and motive pointed to Arbuckle.” 


GHE sighed, and said, “ Well, now that 
that’s over, will you please see Mr. Peters 
and block out a sales campaign on the 
Riggs Manufacturing business? ” 

Moraine made a grimace of distaste and 
said, “ You handled that Wineman matter 
so well, I think I’ll let yqu take charge of 
this Riggs Manufacturing business. After 
all, I’m out of the office so much I need a 
partner.” 

“What are you talking about?” she 
asked. 

“ About making you a partner,” he told 
her, grinning. “I’ve been thinking it over 
for some time and, after the way you stuck 
by me with that Cramer business, I de- 
cided it was time to do something about it. 
After all, you know, Phil Duncan has be- 
come hypnotized and thinks I have a 
natural talent for detecting crime. Frankly, 
I get a great kick out of it. So I guess it’s 
up to you to carry on the business.” 

“Will you please be serious? ” she asked. 
“Come down to earth and really talk busi- 
ness.” 

His hand strayed to her hair. The tips 
of his fingers slid gently over smoothly 
combed, glossy locks, so slicked back as to 
minimize the beauty of her features. 

She raised startled eyes to his. “You 
. . . you really mean it?” she asked. 

“Of course I mean it,” he told her, smil- 
ing tenderly. 

She picked up the telephone and said to 
the girl at the switchboard, “Get me my 
hairdresser on the line, please, and rush it. 
Then make an appointment with Mr. 
Peters for tomorrow morning at nine.” 
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Anotuer LIFE SAVED’... 


.. writes this 
bird-dog trainer... 
“By your reliable 
WORM CAPSULES” 


“Gave a four-months old 
Setcer pup a Sure-Shot 
Worm Capsule this A. M. 
No bad after-effects what- 
ever. Just another life saved 
from worm destruction 
with one of your reliable 
Capsules.” 


(Signed *‘C. E. E.”) 
Trainer of 
High Class Bird Dogs 


@ Men who raise dogs know they should 
be wormed regularly. They know there are 
different types of worms, know there is a 
SERGEANT’S WORM MEDICINE made for each. 

Take no chances with your dog. Ask 
for the SERGEANT’S WORM MEDICINE suited 
for your dog and his symptoms: 

Use SERGEANT’S SURE-SHOT Capsules for 
Round Worms and Hook Worms in large 
puppies and grown dogs. 

Use SERGEANT’S PUPPY CAPSULES... safe 
for puppies and toy breeds. 

Use SERGEANT’S TAPE-WORM MEDICINE to 
remove the tape-worm. 


Se 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 1585 W. BROAD STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Photo courtesy E. E. Elderd 
Don’t use “cheap” drugs on your dog. 
“Sergeant’s Dog Medicines” are made of 
the finest ingredients, carefully compounded. 
Free Book on Dog Care. Write for your free 
copy of the famous “Sergeant's Dog Book”. Full in- 
formation on the care of dogs, symptoms of diseases, 
how to feed, how to keep your dog well. GET A 
COPY NOW. It may save your dog's life. EXPERT 
ADVICE, FREE. Our veterinarian will gladly an- 
swer questions about your dog's health. Write fully. 


Neant’s 


WORM MEDICINES 


Poor 
English. 


How much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you — by what you 
say and how you say it! Hazy ideas, ill-chosen words, halt- 
ing sentences, crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear-cut, words that give 
true shape and color, sentences aflame with power and 
originality—these are the things that proclaim ability, that 
win for their users swift advancement. Stop apologizing 
for poor English —it’s inexcusable! In the quiet of your 
home—with LaSalle’s belp— yog ean learn to speak and 
write with real distinction, learn tomake the words you utter 
and the letters you compose stamp you as educated, cultured, 
a power to reckon with in the business ‘world. Complete 
details in an attractive 32-page book, ‘Effective Business 
English,’’ sent you free upon request. Ask for it TODAY, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 533-BE, Chicago 


PATENTS 


Write for new free book ‘** Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ and *‘Record 
of Invention’’ form! No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 1932 Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. (Registered Patent Attorneys Before U. S. Patent Office). 


mera CLEARS EVES 


in Seconds! 


HOUSANDS amazed at 
results with new, scientific 
EYE-GENE. Bloodshot eyes 
cleared in seconds... or money 
back ! Cloudy eyes made spark- 
ling-white. Soothes and re- 
freshestired,smarting,strained, | 
itching eyes almost instantly. Stainless... safe. 
New, Safe Way 
EYE - GEN E to Clear Eyes, 
Relieve Strain 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any long- 
er? Learn about our perfected 
invention for all forms of re- 
ducible rupture. Automatic air 
cushion acting as an agent to 
assist Nature has brought hap- 
piness to thousands. Permits 

mR natural strengthening of the weak- 
C.E. Brooks ened muscles, Weighs but a few 

Inventor ounces, is inconspicuous and 
sanitary. No obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
No salves or plasters. Durable, cheap. SENT 
ON TRIAL to prove it. Beware of imitations. 


Never sold in stores or by agents. Write today 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. 
All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 


152 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Hotels Start You With 


Salaries up to*2500 a Year 
living expenses often included 


OTEL, club, restaurant, and institutional field calls 

upon Lewis National Placement Service for trained 
men and women, Lewis-trained men and women start at 
salaries up to $2,500 a year, with living often included. 
Good positions as Manager, Assistant Manager, Hostess, 
Housekeeper, Steward, and 55 other different types of 
positions paying up to $1,800 to $5,001 year. Government 
Census showing 27% more restaurants and large increase 
in mber of hotels over 1929 clearly indicates ever-in- 
ng opportunities for trained m and women in hotels, 
rants, apartment hotels, clubs and institutions. 


lify for a well- 


nating work, 
vice FREE of 


Previous experience proved unnecessary 
paid position at home in leisure time. F 
quick advancement! National Placement 
extra charge. Write your name and add 
and mail this ad TODAY for Free Bo ‘Y 
OPPORTUNITY," which gives full details. Lewis Hotel 
Training Schools, Room ME-1477, Washington, D. C. 
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Thoughts 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It looks from where I 
sit as if another perfectly good scientist 
had gone haywire. Like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who got himself all mixed up with the 
spirit world, along comes Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel with statements (reported in your 
March issue) that most of us possess the 
ability to transfer thought from mind to 
mind at a distance, and also that there 
are clairvoyant men and women who can 
know and tell the past and the future. I 
had always been an admirer of Dr. Car- 
rel’s work until I read this claptrap. I’m 
for sticking to realities. Most of the 
world’s troubles are caused by pipe 
dreams like this.—N. A. S. 


But then: 


Power 


Seattle, Wash.—Your story Dr. Alexis 
Carrel Believes We Can Read Each Other's 
Thoughts was actually thrilling. In my 
own experience I have seen more than 
one instance of the transmission of 
thoughts and of other unexplained powers 
of the human mind. And I fully believe 
with Dr. Carrel that these mysterious 
and extraordinary powers have barely 
been touched. Here is a field of bound- 
less possibilities for exploration and use- 
ful progress.—J. N. C. 


Dispute 


Monticello, Utah—I would like to dispute 
two statements made by Dr. Thomen in 
his article, Don’t You Believe It (Dec.). 
First, I have personally known two cases 
where jet-black hair did turn almost snow- 
white within 24 to 48 hours. Second, 
animals can be overawed by the human 
eye. I have done it many times to do- 
mestic animals and to wild animals in the 
jungles of India. Of course, it isn’t the 
eye alone that does it, but the power of 
the mind back of the eye.—H. A. 


Results 


Grand Canyon, Ariz.—At least ten years 
ago THE AMERICAN carried an article on 
the subject of getting a job. The gist of 
the advice was: Place before your pro- 
spective employer a concise resumé of 
your training, experience, and personal 
qualities, so that he may decide, almost 
at a glance, whether you are qualified for 
the position. When my company failed 
in 1932 I remembered the article and fol- 
lowed its formula whenever I applied for 
a job. For some time I had no success. 
Then I finally secured a position—a good 
one, which I still have. A few weeks ago 
the superintendent suggested that I 
might be interested in knowing why I was 


selected for the job. “It was,” he said, 
“because you were the only one of all the 
applicants who enclosed the information 
about yourself that we had to have.” 
My debt to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
will never be paid.—N. D. 


Comparison 


Detroit, Mich.—I have just read two 
articles in your March number and must 
lay down the magazine and speak my 
mind about them. I refer to the article on 
Governor Landon (Frugal Alf, by Hubert 
Kelley) and the one on Harry Hopkins 
(Hopkins Holds the Bag, by Thomas 
Sugrue). Did you intend to describe in 
the same issue two men who represent 
such widely different viewpoints and 
ways of living? Or was it an accident? 
In any event, the comparison is a cruel 
one for “Frugal Alf’’-—who saves money, 
while Hopkins saves lives.—A. T. 


Mothers 


Dallas, Texas—I was perfectly disgusted 
by the article The World’s First Stork 
Race, by Joseph Thomas (March). It is 
shocking to think that any man could fall 
so low as to leave his money to promote a 
motherhood contest.—M. S. 


Children 


Baltimore, Md.—Certainly the originator 
of the Canadian “Baby Derby” had a 
perverted sense of humor. It is appalling 
to think of those dozens of children being 
born into poverty-stricken families, and 
at the probable expense of the mother’s 
health—all for a prize which only one 
family can receive. What will happen to 
the rest of them?—Mrs. S. L. 


The latest news from Toronto, by 
the way, is that of another visit 
of the stork to the home of Mrs. 
Lillian Kenny, who now claims the 
lead in the race. 


Sane 


North Bend, Ore.—In his second article 
telling of his experiences in an insane 
asylum (Feb.), William Seabrook tells of 
an attendant advising a patient to “‘raise 
all the hell you want... but don’t 
think.” Now, isn’t that just what sane 
(?) people are doing?—Mrs. L. P. 


Gone 


Boston, Mass.—Among your February 
Interesting People was Miss Gertrude 
Steele, described as a West Point dancing 
partner. It was an amusing sketch, but I 
heard later that she was no longer con- 
nected with the U. S. Military Academy. 
Is that true?—W. K. 


Yes. We understand the experiment 
of providing dancing partners for 
the cadets has been discontinued. 


| What the READERS Say 


Grim 


Tampa, Fla.—May I tell you what a 
simply grand story Crack-Up was? (By 
John F. Goodrich, March.) Fast, excit- 
ing, and unusual! The ending was so per- 
fectly right—in spite of its tragedy. It 
just couldn’t have finished in any other 
way, although I was afraid for a time it 
would, since you specialize in the happy- 
ending kind of story. Not that I object 
to these, but it is a relief to have a little 
grimness for variety.—Mrs. M. F. 


Western 


San Diego, Calif—We have been attend- 
ing the theater for some time and know 
that good Western pictures are the rage, 
yet there is no mention of Buck Jones or 
Maynard or any Westerner in Mr. 
Blank’s list of favorite movie stars in his 
article, Whozinnit (Jan.). Any one of us 
could have made up a list and done just 
as well.—T. H. and A. L. 


Mr. Blank, you remember, ranked 
the stars according to his box-office 
figures on their drawing power. He 
was not attempting to pass judg- 
ment on the quality of their acting. 


Beauty 


Mossbank, Sask.—When the February 
AMERICAN came, I sat for some time and 
looked at the cover. It is the most beau- 
tiful cover I think I ever saw on a maga- 
zine. Then I read the article on the work 
that went into that photograph, How 
Aina Made the Front Page, and found it 
most interesting. I congratulate Aina for 
being able to look so cool under such try- 
ing circumstances, and the artists and 
other workers who made the picture pos- 
sible. Such color photography is wonder- 
ful.—Mrs. C. S. 


Random Shots 


New York, N. Y.—Men are so much more 
conventional than women.—Miss M. J. 


Washington, D. C.—A man spends the 
first twenty years of his life trying to 
get away from the farm, the next 
twenty trying to get back, and then 
the last twenty wishing he hadn’t.— 
E. P. 


Port Hope, Mich._—Idle money makes the 
idle men.—G. J. 


Shawnee, Okla.—All things are weaned 
after they have reached a stage of self- 
support, so why not politicians?—A. R. 


OMEWHERE in the 
Blue Grass of Ken- 
tucky or the rolling fields 
of Maryland, a weanling 
colt is romping. 

In 1939, at the age of 
three, this colt will win 
the Kentucky Derby. For he is the result 
of generations of careful selection and mat- 
ing. In him is blended the blood of many 
champions—and so blended as to bring out 
the best qualities of each. 


We don’t know the name of this coming 
champion—but we do know the name of 
another thoroughbred champion of today. 
Its name is Four Roses. It, too, hails from 
Kentucky and Maryland. And it, too, is 
a blend. 


a perfect blend of all straight, all American whiskies—blended as only Frankfort knows how 


For Four Roses is not just one straight 
whiskey, but a combination of several. Each 
is a noble whiskey in its own right. But each 
has some special characteristic. 

And, blended as only Frankfort knows 
how, these whiskies combine to give their 
best qualities to Four Roses. Together, they 
produce a whiskey of surpassing richness 
—superior to any other, regardless of type, 
age or price. That’s a big statement—but a 
single sip of Four Roses will prove it! 

To get a copy of “Irvin S. Cobb’s Own 
Recipe Book,” send 10¢ in stamps to 
Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville, Ky. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville and Baltimore, 
makers of Four Roses, 94 proof; Paul Jones, 92 
proof; Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore, 
both 90 proof—and all blends of straight whiskies. 


Thru 50 years- 


PIT M 1 
tct Gola Making a pause 


Fa Pain ae 


AEN 


1886 to 1936 


Once upon a time a pause was only an idle moment. 
Then came the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca- 
Cola. Its fame spread... from one corner in 1886 to 
“around the corner from anywhere” in 1936. Of course, 
it had to be good to get where it is... thirst-quenching 
... pure... wholesome... delicious ... and refreshing. 


The price 50 years ago was 5¢. The price is still 5¢. 


refreshing 


